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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 16, 1952 


Unirep States SENATE, 
Task Force oF THE PREPAREDNESS SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 


The task force (consisting of Senators Hunt (chairman), Stennis, 
Long, Saltonstall, and Cain) met, pursuant to notice, at 10:40 a. m. 
in room 212, Senate Office Building. 

Present: Senators Hunt (presiding), Stennis, and Saltonstall. 

Also present: Mark H. Galusha of the committee staff. 

Senator Hunt. The committee will come to order. 

The meeting this morning is the first of the so-called task group— 
I guess we borrowed that from the Hoover Committee Report—which 
has been appointed to review present laws dealing with incentive pay 
and overseas allowances, and the rules and regulations under which 
these payments are made. 

These hearings were instituted and instigated as a result of the 
chairman’s agreement made during the debate on the military pay 
bill that these matters would be thoroughly investigated and a report 
made to the Senate prior to the 15th of May next. 

I hope that the military services realize that there is a rather strong 
sentiment in the minds of many members of the Congress that some 
of the incentive payments now being made are not justified. I do not 
believe that this sentiment is in opposition to the principle of in- 
centive pay, but rather to the rules and regulations under which the 
payments are made. 

Recently, the Preparedness Subcommittee had one hearing relating 
to the administration of incentive pay. This committee takes cog- 
nizance of that hearing, but since some of the members of this group 
were not present at the previous meeting, I believe it would be well 
for those testifying today, perhaps, to cover the whole subject matter. 

As our first witness we have Mr. Lawrence Whiting who, I under- 
stand, is representing the Department of Defense in presenting testi- 
mony to this group. 

Mr. Whiting has rendered many years of distinguished service in 
connection with personnel matters within the military services, and 
more recently served as a member of the Hook Commission that made 
a thorough study of military pay. 

I believe Mr. Whiting was the working member of the Commission, 
if I am correctly informed. 

Now, Mr. Whiting, I know that you are very familiar with the 
subject matter at hand, and I am going to ask you to proceed in your 
own way. 
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I understand that we will first hear witnesses in connection with the 
subject of flight pay, and later will present testimony relating to 
other incentive pay. Unless my colleagues have remarks at this time, 
we will proceed to hear Mr. Whiting as soon as I have read a letter 
addressed to me by Assistant Secretary Rosenberg. This letter is 
dated April 16, 1952, and addressed to me and it reads as follows: 


As you know, the Desneteiant of Defense is deeply concerned about possible 
changes in the system of incentive pay for hazardous duty for members of the 
uniformed services. 

Witnesses from the Department of Defense will present to you the basic 
concept of the incentive-pay system, the need therefor, and why the Department 
believes that any basic change in the laws governing the system will have a 
very damaging effect upon our national security. 

A system of incentive pay has been in effect in the Armed Forces for over 
38 years. The early system was revised and put on a modern business basis 
as a result of 15 months of intensive study by the Hook Commission and ex- 
tensive hearings and debate by the Congress. The concepts upon which the 
pay system is based were considered sound and equitable by the Congress and 
thus enacted into law as the Career Compensation Act of 1949. Secretary 
Lovett and the Department believe those concepts to be sound today. 

We recognize that no system, however sound in concept, is any better than 
its administration. The military services have continually strived to perfect 
the day-to-day administration of incentive pay, in light of ever-changing condi- 
tions, with a view toward assuring the maximum realization of the benefits 
to national security which it is designed to furnish. 

Your task group will have an opportunity to examine the effectiveness of 
the system on the basis of materials presented by the Department's witnesses 
and any other data you believe pertinent. On the basis of this examination, 
we believe you will agree that whatever changes may be desirable will be ones 
that can be effected by administrative action. 

The Department of Defense feels fortunate in having the counsel and assist- 
ance of Mr. Lawrence Whiting in dealing with this problem. As you know, Mr. 
Whiting is eminently qualified to advise in this area. He was a member of the 
Hook Commission and is a recognized authority on military pay systems. He 
is intimately familiar with our American system and brings to its consideration 
a businessman’s viewpoint and the viewpoint of one not formally affiliated 
with the Department of Defense or the Government. 

During your hearings, Mr. Whiting will represent the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense. I know that he will be helpful to you in your deliberations. 

I should like, before asking Mr. Whiting to testify, to ask you, 

Senator Stennis, if you have any remarks or ‘comments to make? 

Senator Stennis. Well, Mr. Chairman, I do not want to take the 
time of such valuable men sitting around this table, but I do want to 
make this point, that I think we » have a mandate from the Senate to 
go into this thing very thoroughly. It is not a matter of the sound- 
ness of the concept, as Secretary Rosenberg speaks of, but on the 
facts, the administration of it. So far as I am concerned, I am not 
interested in hearing them advocate one way or the other. I just 
want the facts and figures on the administration of it, and I believe 
that is what the Members of the Senate want. 

By a very close vote, these amendments were defeated here some 
2 weeks ago. I do not think there is any doubt but that Senator 
Russell’s personal influence, plus his more or less pleading that the 
amendments not be adopted, made the difference there in that vote, 
so I think we have got to get down to facts here, and figures, and 
compare some things, and make a report. back on the facts. 

Congress is already pretty well versed in the soundness of the con- 
cept, and things of that nature. I want to know about the administra- 
tion of it. I am heartily in favor of certain phases of this so-called 
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hazard pay. I do not like that word “incentive” pay, but I am in- 
terested in the administration of it. 

Senator Hunt. Senator Saltonstall / 

Senator SavronstaLL. Mr. Chairman, all I would say to Mr. Fin- 
letter and General Vandenberg and the others is that it seems to me 
that from listening to the discussions on the floor of the Senate the 
whole problem of incentive pay is before us. 

It seems to me that what I hope you gentlemen will do is not to 
justify just what is going on now but to. try to advise us, as a sub- 
committee of the Armed Services C ommittee, as to how best we can 
proceed to pull out of these hearings a satisfactory solution of the 
incentive pay and the combat pay. ‘The whole combat pay and in- 
centive pay are to me involved as a common issue, and what I hope you 
will do is to help us, I mean, rather than just justify what is going 
on now, to give us help as to what we can do to bring out something 
that is fair to the air, to the submarine and to the infantry. 

The infantry is involved in combat pay, submarine is involved in 
going down under, and you gentlemen are involved in going up 
into the sky, and all those three problems are very much in the minds, 
I think, of Senators, as expressed on the floor of the Senate and, as 
I say, | would be disappointed if you simply justified what is now 
happening. 

I would like the advice of experts as to what we can do to help 
equalize and be fair to all. 

Senator Hun. I should like to make just one other brief pre- 
liminary statement before starting with the witnesses. 

I am sure all of you around this table are cognizant of the fact that 
the Members of Congress are constantly receiving vast amounts of mail 
from taxpayers with reference to the cost of Government. I think 
you also know, of course, as you well do, that the very larger percent 
of all governmental expenditures now on the Federal level are, of 
course, “mnilitary. 

If there is any place where a sizable reduction can be made that 
will have any effect on the amount of taxes, it, of course, must be in 
the Military Establishment. 

I think you also know that there are many of us who hoid sort of 
sacred the requests and the demands of the military, feeling that 
the security of our country is involved therein. But I did want 
you to know what we Members of Congress are facing today, and I 
know you will help us on the problem. 

Now, Mr. Whiting, as I understand it, you represent Mr. Lovett, 
the Department of Defense, and we shall ask you, please, to make your 
statement first. 


STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE WHITING, REPRESENTING THE 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Wuittne. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Senator Stennis, and 
Senator Saltonstall. 

The Secretary, Mr. Lovett, and the Under Secretary or Assistant 
Secretary, Mrs. Rosenberg, were kind enough to ask me to come and 
discuss this whole matter with them after the last hearings were held 
by the committee, and asked me if I would bring together the informa- 
tion in ex: ictly the form that you have suggested, Senator Stennis, 
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and as you suggest, Senator Saltonstall, and as you suggested, Mr. 
Chairman, in a simple, direct, accurate, dependable fashion. 

Having spent some 35 years in this particular field for the military— 
that is, in the military personnel problems and the military pay 
problems—I did learn something about the business of paying soldiers 
and men, and hazards and incentive pay, and did spend nearly 2 years 
working with the so-called Advisory Commission on Armed Forces 
Pay, known as the Hook Commission, of which Admiral Fechteler was 
the head of the task force of the joint services, and Mr. Charles R. 
Hook, the head of the Armco Steel Corp., was the Chairman of the 
Commission, and Mr. Keith McHugh, then financial vice president 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., and myself—and I am a 
banker and industrialist in Chicago—and Father John Cavanaugh, 
president of Notre Dame University, represented the moral and other 
forces that had to be brought into this thing, as it should properly 
be done. 

When we had our first meeting we went over all of the testimony, 
Senator Stennis, that had been brought into the meeting on the 26th, 
I believe, before the Senate, and we decided that the proper thing to 
do was to put in writing the facts in each instance, and an answer to 
each question that was raised by Senator Douglas, whom I know and 
like very much—he is a Senator from my own State, and I have tre- 
mendous admiration for him and I have talked to him about this— 
and then be prepared to answer any other questions of any type that 
you might wish to know about, especially as to administration of the 
pay system, and having to do directly with hazard and risk, or hazard 
and incentive pay, or any parts of those pays. 

We did not, Senator Saltonstall, come prepared, because we were 
not asked to, to come into the combat-pay matter, and brought no 
testimony on combat pay; but, if you wish, General McAuliffe will be 
speaking on this, or some other men we have brought, and will be able 
to talk on that particular phase of this operation if you wish us to. 

Senator Hunt was kind enough to give us this hearing this morning 
for 2 hours, this afternoon for 2 hours, and in the morning 2 hours for 
Senator Douglas, and in the afternoon tomorrow, which we deeply 
appreciate. 

We have brought the first team. We have brought the men who 
actually administer these matters, and I think that they can and will 
assure you, as the senatorial committee on this particular important 
matter, what they are prepared to do, what the recommendations are, 
and the reasons for them. I am sure they will answer any questions 
that you may wish to ask them. 

I think they are prepared for it because we went into this thin 
thoroughly with the belief that now, as was the time when the Hook 
Commission served Mr. Forrestal and the Government so ably, we 
hope, answer the questions so that this question will not come up 
every year. 

Flying pay and other pays have been a matter of discussion every 
year for the 35 years, Senator, that I have been familiar with the 
military, and I hope we can establish the facts so that they are so 
clear and so definite that the Senate can, in its wisdom, take the proper 
steps to either maintain them or change them or work out some new 
plan. 
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The philosophy of the Hook Commission was that men in the mili- 
tary service should be paid as they are in civilian life for equal serv- 
ices; that it was a career, that they should be compensated for the work 
they do, just as men are in civil life, but that the limitations and tradi- 
tional rules and regulations that had been in observance since the 
Revolutionary War would also have to be taken into consideration in 
any recommendations which we made. 

I might give you just this background that will be helpful to you, 
Senator Hunt. We started in October of 1947, and finished in October 
of 1949 with the Hook Commission. We had more than a hundred 
people work with us. It was not at the Government’s expense for 
much of it, because the Commission itself brought on their own people, 
who were experts in their field. 

We took from industry the names of some two millions of people 
who were on actual payrolls, and then worked out average pay that 
they got Nation-wide, and then tried to translate the military opera- 
tions into the same sort of job as you would find in civil life, and 
make it so that two brothers starting in civil life from any spot 
in the United States, one going into the military as a career, one going 
into any other business—farming, banking, law, medicine, whatever 
you may have—would have equal opportunities during the 30 years 
of active service or more. 

Now, our schedule—I will tell you how we have prepared it, if it is 
agreeable to the Senate committee—is after this introduction we will 
have Secretary Finletter speak for flight pay, since that is the prin- 
cipal target we are heading toward, and the thing that has been dis- 
cussed most over a period of years. 

Secretary Finletter will be prepared to speak on the administration 
of flight pay and the reasons for it. 

Next to him, we will have General Vandenberg, who has had long 
years of experience, both as a flying officer, as an administrator, and 
as the present administrator of the Air Force, the Chief of the Air 
Force. 

Following him, we will have Admiral Fechteler. We will just have 
three witnesses this morning. Admiral Fechteler spent 2 years as the 
task force on these particular pays, administration of all phases of 
pay for the Navy, submarine pay, flight pay, demolition, underwater— 
all of the pays which are incidental to Navy, pay, and actually to all 
hazard and risk and incentive pays. 

I say these services have been in for 38 years, and I have seen 35 
vears of it, and I am somewhat familiar with the reason for the word 
“hazard” and the word “risk” and the word “incentive,” and I think 
that in their own phases during the 35 years those words have ex- 
actly described what this was: the operation of dangerous military 
tasks in which men had to volunteer to do it. 

So, if I might, in presenting these cases, I am asking then that in the 
afternoon Admiral Cassady will be available for flight pay for the 
Navy; General McAuliffe, who, as you all know, was in Bastogne and 
actually flew and handled all the airborne troops and the glider opera- 
tions, will speak for them; Commander Miller on oversea allowances, 
and Admiral Johnson on attaché allowances for today. 
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Tomorrow, Senator Douglas has the morning; in the afternoon, 
General Armstrong, the Surgeon General of the Army, and then my- 
self in summation will give you the testimony. 

If I might, I should like to present first the Secretary of the Air 
Force, Mr. Thomas Finletter, on his viewpoint of flight pay and 
what he is prepared to do. 

Senator SavronstTatL. Mr. Chairman, excuse me for a second, I have 
had two high officials of the Army, civilian, and military, tie in this 
whole question to combat pay, and to me it would be very disappoint- 
ing if before we finished this subject of the combat pay, which is a very 
difficult question, it seems to me, and an absolutely new problem, 
it should not be tied into all of these questions because I know in the 
minds of the infantrymen, at least, at the Pentagon, that it is tied 
in. 

Mr. Wuirtine. Senator, we are prepared, if the committee would 
like to hear about combat pay, to discuss it. The Hook Commission 
wrote a memorandum in its recommendations on the pay, and it was 
accepted by the military, and finally declined by the Congress, that 
combat pay should be allowed in such amounts. It was recognized 
as a hazard and risk, and you will find it in their report very -arefully 
spelled out that the pay should be awarded to infantrymen and Ground 
Forces and others who are not in the present hazard and incentive pay 
groups in whatever amount and in whatever places as may be de- 
signated by the President of the United States, and as approved by the 
Secretaries of the various services in which the men were serving. 

Now, that was a definite recommendation of the Hook Commission. 
It was not approved in the Congress, and we had to go along without 
it. It has been brought up since; so, we are not unprepared, Senator 
Saltonstall, if you would like to have us tomorrow discuss this at the 
summation, and I will bring to you the things that you would like to 
get if you would like to have them. 

Senator Hunt. Well, the committee would like to have it, Mr. Whit- 
ing. Will you give in your presentation with reference to hazard pay 
in some detail administration, because that is where the difficult prob- 
lem is going to be. 

Mr. Wuirrne. That is one of the most complicated problems that 
you will find in military pay or personnel administration in the Army. 
It goes back for many months—2 years now. It has many problems 
that we will have to study completely, and I think if we get all of 
these other matters out of the way that we can then properly ‘approach 
that as a separate and distinct study, and bring you the information 
that you are asking for to the best of our ability. 

We did not in our letter of reference or in the requests made, Senator 

Saltonstall, know that we were to do other than to answer the questions 
that were raised on the floor at the time of the hearings 2 or 3 weeks 
ago. 

Mr. Finletter, may I ask you if you will speak as the Secretary of 
the Air Force? 
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STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS K. FINLETTER, SECRETARY, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Secretary Frniterrer. Mr. Chairman, Colonel Galusha said some- 
thing to me a moment ago about Admiral Fechteler having an en- 
gagement. 

Admiral Frcutrever. No; it is quite all right. 

Secretary FrnLerrer. Mr. Chairman and ‘gentlemen, this is a sub- 
ject with which I have been very deeply concerned for some time, and 
I shall try in what I have to say to carry out the suggestions of the 
chairman and Senator Stennis in bringing out the facts, and also to 
try to satisfy Senator S Saltonstall’s suggestion that we come up with 
something as constructive as we can, and not just a lawyer’s brief for 
the status quo. 

What I am going to say now is going to be my best judgment on the 
situation as Is see it. I might just as well state my conclusion now 
since it bears on what Senator Saltonstall had to say, and that is that 
we have been doing our best to apply the provisions of the Career 
Compensation Act, “section 204, which is the pertinent statutory pro- 
vision, as well as we can. 

It has been under constant review, and I think that if you accept 
the principle, as I gather from the remarks of the three Senators you 
do, that the question of the application of it and the tightening of it 
up, if any tightening is needed, is something which would require a 
most exhaustive study and should not be the subject of an off-the-cuff 
decision. In other words, any recommendation that I would make te 
you would be that you take such action as you deem appropriate to 
check up on what we are constantly trying to do to tighten this thing 
up. 

May I call to your attention the legal structure with which we are 
dealing? We are dealing with an act of Congress which, in section 
204 (a) of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, says [reading]: 

Subject to such regulations as may be prescribed by the President, members 
of the uniformed services entitled to receive basic pay shall, in additien thereto, 
be entitled to receive incentive pay for the performance of hazardous duty re- 
quired by competent orders. 

Then it lists the lst of activities, and in which the two pertinent 
ones that apply to the Air Force duties are as follows: 

(1) duty as a crew member as determined by the Secretary concerned, in- 
volving frequent and regular participation in aerial flight; * * * 

(83) duty involving frequent and regular participation in aerial flights not 
as a crew member pursuant to part (1) of this subsection. 

Now, that is the basic act under which we are proceeding and, as 
you can see, that is very broad. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, the next document is the Presidential Execu- 
tive Order 10152 of August 17, 1950, which establishes one standard, 
which is the 4 hours of flight a month. It is a little bit complicated, 
but, roughly speaking, it calls for 4 hours of aerial flight a month 
by the various categories of officers and men in order to “qualify. 
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_ Now, that is the condition of the law, and Presidential directive as 
it comes down to the Air Force, but the Air Force has put out on top 
of that a regulaiton which is very much tighter than the act or the 
Presidential Executive order, and it is that regulation which is the 
thing which we are constantly worrying about and which we are 
trying to get right in order to carry out the acts of Congress, and I 
propose, Senator Stennis, to get into that regulation in some detail 

ecause, really, that is the issue, this regulation of the Air Force, 
as to whether this regulation of the Air Force is a good regulation 
or is it not a good regulation, and in what way can it be improved; 
and then, to meet Senator Saltonstall’s point, I conclude that any 
changes therein must not be made too quickly. They must be made 
on a real examination into what the merits of each individual cause 
of that regulation are. 

Senator Hunt. Secretary Finletter, may I ask that at this point 
section 204 (a) Incentive Pay-Hazardous Duty of the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949 be made a part of the record. I think it would 
be helpful, perhaps to Senator Douglas and those here attending the 
hearing. 

(The statute referred to is as follows:) 

Sec. 204. (a) Subject to such regulation as may be prescribed by the Presi- 
dent, members of the uniformed services entitled to receive basic pay shall, in 
addition thereto, be entitled to receive incentive pay for the performance of 
hazardous duty required by competent orders, The following duties shall 
constitute hazardous duties: 

(1) Duty as a crew member as determined by the Secretary concerned, 
involving frequent and regular participation in aerial flight; 

(2) duty on board a submarine, including submarines under construction 
from the time builders’ trials commence ; 

(3) duty involving frequent and regular participation in aerial flights 
not as a crew member pursuant to part (1) of this subsection; 

(4) duty involving frequent and regular participation in glider flights; 

(5) duty involving parachute jumping as an essential part of military 
duty ; 

(6) duty involving intimate contact with persons afflicted with leprosy; 

(7) duty involving the demolition of explosives as a primary duty, in- 
cluding training for such duty ; 

(8) duty at a submarine escape training tank, when such duty involves 
participation in the training; and 

(9) duty at the Navy Deep Sea Diving School or the Navy Experimental 
Diving Unit, when such duty involves participation in training. 

Senator Srennis. Pardon me just a minute, Mr. Chairman, too, 
as I understand it, the word “frequent” as you read there, Mr. Secre- 
tary, the word “frequent” in the first subheading 

Secretary Finterrer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis (continuing). Is met by your 4 hour per month 
requirement 2 

Secretary Finuterrer. No, sir; that is the point I want to make. 

Senator Stennis. All right. 

Secretary Frnuerrer. We have not accepted the 4 hour per month, 
which would be a total of 48 hours in a year and, as you will see, when 
I get into a discussion of the detailed provisions of the Air Force 
Executive order, it is a hundred hours in practically all cases. I 
come to that in a moment. 

To state my conclusion, I am suggesting that an examination be 
made of the Air Force order insofar as it deals with these questions, 
and that this committee make such recommendations for changes as 
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it may find to be fit; and if it is going to make specific changes, I 
respectfully suggest that it will probably take a great deal of time 
to get into the details of each one of these classes, and to see whether 
we have done this job right or whether we have not and, possibly, 
another alternative, in trying to meet your idea of being constructive, 
trying, Senator Saltonstall, possibly another thing, which might be 
for this committee not to take any specific action at this moment, but 
to appoint somebody—I do not know who—anybody you might 
choose, to study this thing with the Air Force to see in very great 
detail just how wise has been our administration of each one of these 
separate provisions. 

What I am urging specifically is that there be no rapid action taken 
at this time because it is a tremendously complex question; but even 
more important than that, it is a tremendously important question 
to the future of this Air Force. 

I realize all three members of the subcommittee have stated that 
they were not quarreling with the principle of the thing, but I wish 
they would allow me 1 minute to state my notion of the importance 
of this thing. 

This Air Force has got to be ready to go, as I have so often told 
this committee, on a moment’s notice to perform one of the most com- 
plicated operations that has ever been put up against a military or- 
ganization. It has not got time to train its men after war starts and 
to give them months or years of training so that they can do this 
thing. They have to be ready in peacetime to take these immensely 
complicated machines and fly them right, and on their flying them 
right and doing all the various complicated things that they have 
to do with these immensely complicated instruments, to be able to de- 
liver a blow which will be so serious that the other fellow will know 
it is going to be serious and not start the war at all. 

Indeed, in a sense—you will forgive my, what you possibly might 
think is, overenthusiasm, but on the effectiveness of this Air Force 
as well as on similar elements of the other services—on the effective- 
ness at all times of the three commands of the Air Force depends in 
large measure the issue of peace. 

If we have this thing right, with the right machines and the right 
people, the right people trained, that is going to be known to our pos- 
sible enemies, and we will enhance the possibility of their not starting 
a war if we have this thing right. I feel this very deeply. It may 
sound platitudinous, but I hope you will forgive me. 

It is with that approach to this problem that I get to the question 
of this incentive pay because it is one of the elements in the thing. 

Senator Satronstatn, May I ask one question, Mr. Finletter— 
excuse me for delaying you—do I understand that you are approach- 
ing the subject on the general idea that the law is right as it is, and that 
the question is more of determining whether the regulations under that 
law are correct or could be improved ? 

I would point this out: That our difficulty, as I see it, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Hunt and, finally, Mr. Russell, is that there may 
be hasty efforts on the floor to amend this thing, to amend this law, 
and that we are under duty to bring out, because of the statements 
of the chairman, Mr. Russell, to make some suggestions, otherwise 
some Member of the Senate may get up and move an amendment 
that may change the basic law. That is our problem, of course, as to 
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time. Your problem, as I see it, or to put it in the form of a question, 
do you believe that the law of 1949 is right, and that this committee 
should go more into the regulations under that law? 

Secretary Frntetrer. Let me put it this way, Senator: I think that 
you can operate under the law exactly as it is, because we relate back 
to the operating document which, insofar as the Air Force is con- 
cerned, is this Air Force regulation. 

Now, you could look at this Air Force regulation and study it by 
whatever means you want to, and arrive at certain conclusions, and I 
am sure that those conclusions would be accepted without the neces- 
sity for any legislation by the Air Force, and would be put into effect, 
and you could work it that way. 

If, on the other hand, that does not seem to you to be a wise method 
legislatively to proceed under, you could adopt the procedure of re- 
quiring the filing of regulations that are adopted pursuant to this 
law, with Congress under some system such as having them have the 
effect of law if there is no concurrent resolution : adopted denying them, 
or the reverse if a concurrent resolution is adopted approving them. 
In other words, if the members of the committee feel that the senti- 
ment in the Senate is such that it requires some visible evidence of 
tightening up on this thing, I suggest that it be done in some such 
way as that; whether by the negative or the positive method of the 
filing of the regulation, is a question for the Senators to decide. 

I am afraid I cannot answer your question, Senator, because I do 
not know the extent of the pressure there is to do something about this. 
The only thing I do plead with you, gentlemen, is do not do it hastily. 
Do set up a mechanism to give you | control over what is done, that 
is my first plea. 

My second plea, to anticipate that, is that if you do find there are 
cases which can be made where the Air Force regulation is not good 
or where it appears not to be good, let us not throw the whole thing 
out just because of a feeling that we have not got the thing exactly the 
way you gentlemen think it should be. In other words, let us not 
throw the baby out with the bath. 

If I may go back one more moment to ask for your indulgence, on 
the question of the importance of this, I would like to point out to 
the Senators that we are having trouble with getting people in actual 
numbers to fill our requirements for fliers. 

For example, at this year’s graduating class at West Point, the Air 
Force is scheduled to receive 25 percent of the cadets. For the first 
time in history the Air Force has not been able to obtain sufficient 

cadets from the graduating class who have expressed a desire to fly 
and were qu: alified physically ; the first time in history. 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Secretary, may I ask you, how does the per- 
centage of those requesting assignment to flying duty in this graduat- 
ing class compare with previous classes ¢ 

Secretary Fixverrer. Well, the previous classes, there was the 25 
percent quota of the graduating class which was assigned to the Air 
Forces, that has always been met and more. The supply and demand 
has been the other way around: people have been trying to get in. 

Now, for the first time it looks as though we are not going to get 
the necessary fliers. 

Senator Hunt. You do not have the percentage figures 
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Secretary Finverrer. Because there are not enough of them who 
have expressed the desire to fly and are qualified physically. They 
are not enough. I will be glad to file with the committee the relative 
figures of the various years with respect to West Point and Annapolis. 

“Senator Hunt. Mr, Finletter, do you find a lagging of a desire 
among enlistments in the Air Corps comparable to what you have just 
mentioned with reference to graduates from West Point ? 

Secretary Frnuerrer. Yes. For example, the ROTC figures—in 
the Air ROTC program approximately 6,700 officers, who will grad- 
uate in June 1952 will come to active duty. 

Let me go back and interrupt myself. General Vandenberg points 
out there has been no diminution in enlistments. I am talking now 
about something else. Your question was directed to enlistments. 

Senator Hunt. Yes. 

Secretary Finuerrer. Of the 6,700 officers who will graduate from 
the ROTC, only about 1,800 have evidenced any interest in flight 
training, which is a discouragingly small percentage, comparing un- 
favorably with previous years. 

After the various physical tests and so-called Stanine, which is 
a combination of physical and mental tests, are conducted, the num- 
bers of this group will be reduced to about 40 percent of this total of 
1,800. In other words, out of the Air Force ROTC program of 6,700 
officers we will only be able to count on about 750 who will be available 
for flight training. 

Then, in the case of aviation cadets, in the past we always have had 
a backlog of people applying to be aviation cadets, but now, in order 
to fill up the class which starts operations on April 17, 1952, every 
available applicant for flying training will have been accepted. In 
other words, there is no backlog left, ‘and whether or not we will be 
able to fill up subsequent quotas is a question. 

What I am pointing out is that there are definite signs of a lack of 
incentive for the actual flying operations as opposed to the other op- 
erations of the Air Force. But it is not just a question of numbers that 
I am concerned with, it is the question of quality. I repeat that it is 
of vital importance to the fighting quality of this Air Force that we 
have the very best young men we can get, and we are up against very 
severe competition; and I also want to suggest that I think it is not 
facing the facts as they are to say that monetary considerations are 
not extremely important. 

A man has his family to consider, and I venture to guess that the 
influences of families in these matters are extremely important. This 
additional pay that goes to these men is unquestionably a major factor 
in determining whether we are going to get the right kind of people 
to fly these planes. 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Secretary, let me ask you one more question at 
this point, because I think it is pertinent. You are still calling in 
Reserve officers who served in World War II. The Korean incident 
started in July a year ago; and it will be 2 years this July. Is this 
apparent lac k of eine to fly having any effect on the immediate 
training or early training of fliers so that it will be unnec essary to 
call in these Reserve officers who are still being called up as of today 

Secretary Frxterrer. We are not now—I will ask General Vanden- 
berg if this statement is not entirely correct—we are not calling any 
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reserves involuntarily at the moment, even in specialties; is that 
correct ¢ 

General VaNpENBERG. We have not called them for 5 months, Sen- 
ator Hunt. Five months previous to this time, however, we have had 
to call them because the basis on which we could train new pilots, the 
lengths of time that it took to train them necessitated saline them 
involuntarily in order to keep up the attrition for Korea and the 
training of new troops. 

Senator Hunr. I still continue to receive, and just yesterday morn- 
ing had two letters with reference to two men who were being called 
up, family men. They did not eae object to being called up. They 
did necessarily need deferment until they could make some arrange- 
ments about their business. 

My question was: Do you think that it has made it necessary to call 
up these Reserve officers because of a lack of enthusiasm on the part 
of men going into service now to become fliers ? 

General Vanpenperc. Not up to this time, sir. It has been the 
length of time it has taken us to train new people, and—I think that 
is the answer, Senator. 

Secretary Frxverrer. The problem to date, is it not, General Van- 
denberg, is that we have had to increase rapidly from the 48 wings 
to the 95 wings, and we did not have the backlog of training people— 
of trained people—because due to the low budget appropriations dur- 
ing the years up to the Korean war we did not train people so, there- 
fore, our only source of men in these wings which were activated was 
through the calling in of the Reserves; and to complete the story, that 
calling in involuntarily has stopped, and if there is any doubt about 
that we will check your remarks, Senator, about the two people, but I 
asked this question before I came up: “Have we definitely stopped 

calling Reserve involuntarily,” and the answer was, “Yes,” but I will 
hake a check and report back to the committee. There might be 
exceptions in certain specialties. 

General Hopwood, who knows about that, confirms that there are 
no involuntarily called Reserves. 

If I may just, before producing this Air Force regulation, make a 
comment, I think it might interest the committee to know what we are 
informed the Russians are doing on this. I do not say that we should 
regard that as any precedent for the way we behave, but I think it 
might interest the committee to know what they are doing. This is 
a statement which has been prepared. The cream of Russian youth 
compete for flying duty in the Soviet Air Force. Consequently, edu- 
cational and physical standards are mugh higher than those in the 
ground forces. The reason for the great attractiveness of a flying 
career and the resultant competition can be summed up in one wor d 
“incentives.” These incentives take the following form: (a) Length 
of service as a flying officer counts double toward retirement: (5) 
Soviet air officers receive ration scale No. 5, which is the best granted 
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to any person in the Soviet armed forces; (c) the main aviation hos- 
pitals are much finer than hospitals provided for the ground forces; 
(d) the pay is higher. An Air Force lieutenant who is a pilot re- 
ceives the base pay of 1,260 rubles a month, while a lieutenant in the 
infantry receives only about 675 rubles; (¢) flying officers receive, in 
addition to the normal 30 days’ annual leave, 30 days which must be 
spent in a rest home, while in Germany officers are allowed two leaves 
per year, each of 45 days’ duration, plus 10 days’ travel time. 

I also would point out one thing which may bear on some of the 
criticism to the committee. Insofar as we know, but we are not sure, 
the only rated personnel in the Soviet Air Force who receive flight pay 
are pilots, bombardiers, and navigators. 

With that, may I go back to what Senator Stennis has indicated he is 
interested in, which is the way the Air Force is trying to apply this 
thing. I call to your attention again that the only thing we have up 
to the point of our regulations is a requirement for 4-hours-a-month 
flying pay in order to receive the various scales of pay called for by 
the act. 

Now, this is a summary, Mr. Chairman, of the Air Force regulation 
which I would like to, with the chairman’s permission, possibly insert 
in the record. 

Senator Hunt. Yes; it will be made a part of the record at this 
point, Mr. Secretary. 

(The doe ument referred to is as follows:) 


PERSONNEL ON FLYING STAtus, FiscAnu YEAR 1952 


I. Air crew members.—Receive incentive pay under section 204 (b), Career 
Compensation Act. 

Definition: Air crew personnel are those whose skills are essential to the 
operation of military aircraft while in flight in performing the designed mission 
of the aircraft or the operational function of the units to which aircraft are 
assigned. 

Rates of incentive pay under section 204 (b) : 


Officer and warrant officer: Airmen: 
COMO a cn citinccnea cp enens, Maes Oe RU i ces ee 
Ce ue ee Grade E-6___-__- ‘sdiimtvesccce. aewe 
Lieuten: ant colonel. AS AL 180. 00 Gee PO ncee ecu. Ce 
oe ai a a 150. 00 Greac -4..... i «= 852 OO 
Captain___- snachebaekaies, uae ee EConce ec ccneanccaes 4:98 
First lieuten: int. suite cies ree Bsn 37. 50 
Second lie utenant- ee ee, ee Sr hho k ee Ls 30. 00 
Warrant officer____.._._. 100.00 
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A. OFFICER CREW MEMBERS 














Minimum requirement (annual) to remain on Numbers 
flying status flying 
RS eee ee _.}| 100 hours total, of which 20 hours must be instru- 45, 950 
| ment, 15 hours must be night; must pass 
| _ instrument eheck. 
2. Aireraft observers... .........----...-- bE 9 sits n 8 aback eines ner antes Jobe Ladin 14, 042 
To include: 
RRVOINONE fic cecackelbsdeabits a 6 navigation flights of at least 600 nautical 
miles, 3 of which must be by celestial 
| means; 10 hours of instrument calibration 
| in flight. 
Bombardier_____-..-- Sibiutannte 20 individually scored bomb releases and 5 
navigational fiights of 600 nautical miles. | 
All-weather fighter ox i cosbeaidetaamcel Perform airborne interceptions and radar 
navigation duties during 10 flights in all- 
| weather interceptor aircraft. 
Electronic countermeasure -. _....- Perform electronic countermeasure duties 
during 10 flights on properly equipped | 
combat aircraft. 
3. Other air crew és " ‘i au elisemehe kn as eben de tilted Tile ects Ga 1, 928 
Flight surgeons rae m1 .| Same flight times and conditions as pilots. ..._._| 
Flight nurses : .| 100 hours per year. . | 
Weather observer (air). . ..-..| 100 hours eae" i 
Students in flying training-.----. Courses average 200 hours per year-.-- 
Total. ee bie othe ja pbb babies dni sistent Ainiahiatedl ieminne 61, 920 


Nore 1. Losses in this category to all causes including release of Reserve office~’, administrative actions, 
and combat and accident attrition are projected to be 3,800 during fiscal year 1952. 

Note 2, Average base pay for this personne! is $4,309 per annum. 

Norte 3. Average incentive pay for this personnel is $1,504 per annum. 

Norte 4. Incentive pay costs for air crew officers in fiscal year 1952 is $93,151,000. 


B. AIRMEN AIR CREW MEMBERS 


Minimum requirement (annual) to remain on Numbers 
| flying status flying 
sceaaeneee pnreicneis te irestsasiataitig tombe sian inaseemancemtarastntinicatasseagiisinatreceanpiccaieseiiispand lth taisieiammininienin’ 
Gunners, radio operators, engineers, | On flying status only while assigned to an air | 21, 722 
cameramen. crew. Flying time averages in excess of 100 | 


hours per year. 


Norte 1.—Losses of airmen in this category to all causes including expirations of term of service, admin- 
istrative actions and attrition due to combat or accidents are projected to be 2,530 during fiscal year 1952. 
Note 2.—Incentive pay cost for airman crew members in fiscal year 1952 is $16,213,000. 


Il. Noncrew members.—Receive incentive pay under section 204c, Career Com- 
pensation Act. 

Definition: Noncrew personnel are on flying status only while performing 
duties requiring them to fly. Such duties are of a technical nature required 
to enhance the effectiveness of air operations. 

Rates of incentive pay, section 204c: 

I Sc ct ik a acl dele I cvs seco I sk 
IE Sis iccsisisies ised shield dle dakebaod AieigkaiaciiiasestacalabiaaiticdinsRis ced aaa ixaneniii gdh tle tien 50 


A. OFFICERS 


Minimum requirements to remain on flying | Numbers 
status flying 
Flight nurse students ‘ Shida 50 
Aviation medical examiners ----- ; 275 
Electronic officers ; . Fly at rate of 100 hours per year during period 69 
Air evacuation officers . on flying status. 17 
Flight test and research 74 
Couriers__- ¥ 36 
Tetel..... ‘ edidibsis = §21 


Norte 1.—Since these officers are on flying status only during those periods when their duties require 
that they fly, actuarial data is misleading and is omitted 

Nore 2.—-Average base pay of these officers is $3,650 per annum 

Norte 3,— Maximum possible incentive pay is $1,200 per annum, 

Note 4,—Annual cost in incentive pay for these individuals is $625,000. 
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B. AIRMEN * 


! 
| 
Minimum requirements to remain on flying Numbers 
status flying 





—— | a amen 


Sambar WAAGRSIINE. coinin nod po eee necewonnyes 
Bomb systems mechanics ae nn sete 

Senior radio mechanics. --....---.------ | 

Senior air electricians. .-.......--.--------- |\Fly at rate of 100 hours per year while assigned 
Turret systems mechanics--.-...-.....---- to flying duties.! 

Camera technicians Sit aikiees anneal 

Radar bomb mechanics capcsbaneeee 

Shoran mechanics. .........<.-.-.+--..-- 


TO os cae avtebidesudiadies DL cee ss thik Souaieedd Bl ik 3, 245 


1 These skilled personne »] are normally on flying status only for brief periods. Many of these airmen have 
been specially trained to check and he Ip in training of air crews in the operation of new and complex equip- 
ment while in flight. Since these airmen are not on flying status for continuous periods, actuarial data on 
loss rates are difficult to state and highly misleading. 

1. Average base pay for this category of personne] is $1,550 per annum 

2. Maximum incentive pay for this category would be $600 per annum. 

3. Total cost in incentive pay for this category in fiscal year 1952 is $1,947,000. 


Secretary Finuerrer. If I may make one or two comments on it, 
= first category are aircrew members. The committee will remem- 

ber that under section 204 (a) of the Career Compensation Act, the 
first category to which we had reference, and we had to deal with was 
the language to which Senator Stennis referred— 
duty as a crew member as determined by the Secretary concerned, involving 
frequent and regular participation in aerial flight. 

You will notice that, first of all, the definition of aircrew personnel 
is those whose skills are essential to the operation of military aircraft 
while in flight in performing the designed mission of the aircraft or the 
oper: ational function of the units to which aireraft ar » assigned. 

Now, you come to the rates of incentive pay which are provided for 
under section 204 (b), and that is right in the « act, and you will notice 
one question which may interest you, and that is that the highest pay 
there is the colonel, but you will also notice that the gener rals receive 
$150 a month if they meet the necessary requirements, and right here 
I want to face up to one criticism which I have heard, and that is that 
this flight pay should not be applied to the older officers, and I wish 
to express a personal view about that to the contrary. 

The only two arguments I have ever heard show this are that—the 
first one is that—general officers do not fly in wartime. Well, that 
just is not true. ‘A very high percentage ‘of our general officers led 
combat units in World War II, and if the committee wishes any 
figures on that I would be very glad to submit them, so there is abso- 
lutely nothing in that statement. 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Secretary, I think it would be well if you would 
ask some of your staff to give us the information on that. 

Secretary Frnterrer. We will be very glad to furnish that, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Sauronstatt. Mr, Chairman, will you pardon me for a 
question ¢ 

Senator Hunr. Certainly. 

Senator SaALronsta.u. It seems to me, Mr. Secretary, that the gen- 
eral in a paragraph could give that right from his own experience, 
because I happened to see him over at Wiesbaden when he was the 
head of the Seventh Air Force. How many times did you actually 
lead your group at that time? ° 7 
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General VanpEnsBeERG. I had 42 combat missions. 

Senator SauronsTauu. As a general ? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Finierrer. Does the chairman want information on the 
Air Force-wide on the subject ? 

Senator Hunr. I think it would be well to have it on a number. 
That is just for one general, 

Senator Srennis. Pardon me, Mr. Chairman, I may say before he 
leaves that point that that is a powerful argument in the minds of the 
people here about this discrimination between the officers and the 
enlisted men. I want to ask the Secretary just what are we paying 
them this additional money for; what is it for; what is the purpose 
of it? 

Secretary Frnterrer. Well, sir, I think that 

Senator Srennis. Are you pay ing him for extra skill; are you pay- 
ing him for extra hazard or just w hat are you paying him this extra 
money for? 

Secretary Finierrer. Well, sir, you are asking me, Senator, what 
was the intent of Congress in their 

Senator STennis. Wait a minute, let us just leave Congress out of 
this. 

Secretary Finverrer. I will express my view. My view is that 
you are paying this extra pay in order to see to it that the Air Force 
has the kind of people in these enormously complicated jobs that are 
going to produce the best possible results in one ofthe most critical 
areas of national security, and I say if you do not give them that pay 
you are going to get less good people. 

Senator Stennis. You increase his rank based on his skill and his 
proficiency, do you not, and thereby increase his pay that way ? 

Secretary Finvetrer. Well, sir, the pay is an aggregate. It has 
been, and that raises another question, Senator, which is that I realize 
that this is not a legal point but it is a practical point, and that is that 
men who have gone ino the service have not looked just at the base 
pay. If they were going to be fliers or bombardiers or otherwise were 
to qualify for flying pay, they and their families looked at the ag- 
gregate pay, and that was the implied understanding on which they 
went in, and to change it at this time, and, indeed, if I may say so, 
to have any uncertainty about it at this time, is not going to be help- 
ful; and, above all, to come back to the point I have been mi aking 
with Senator Saltonstall, to have anything capricious in the handling 
of this thing, Senator, to have anything other than the most sober 
consideration of this very important question, would be extremely 
damaging to the job that General Vandenberg is trying to do. 

Senator Srennis. W ell, it just emphasizes “the importance of it, 
that you had better have an answer in here to help the men who may 
have to sustain this matter on the floor, to sustain your position as to 
why you are offering these men pay. Is it for the hazard or is it for 
the skill? If it is for the hazard, it seems to me they ought to be all 
on the same plane. 

Secretary Frnuerrer. I am going to answer this question bluntly. 
I say it is not a system of rew ‘ards for a man taking chances at all; 
that is not the basic value of this flight pay that I am talking : about. 

The basic value is to get the people and to get the best people that 
we can, and I want to hammer at the point that we must get the best 
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people that we can, and if there is any doubt about it, I think that the 
people who make this decision ought to have a look at some of 
these instruments that these boys have to deal with. They are get- 
ting more and more complicated every minute. The proficiency that 
is required in one of the combat crews is really extraordinary. It 
will not do to have anything but the cream of the crop to get in here, 
and you have to pay money to get the cream of the crop, “Senator. 

Senator Sarronsratu. Then you divorce it entirely from hazard 
or combat? 

Secretary Frnuerrer. So far as I am concerned. 

Secretary SaLtonstaty. You put it on skill. 

Secretary Fintetrrer. I am putting it on getting the best men pos- 
sible. There may be other ideas that may be supplementary or ad- 
ditional to that, but that is the one I put it on. 

Secretary Stennis. The inducement to bring them into the serv- 
ice? 

Secretary Finterrer. Yes, and to keep them going, yes. 

Senator Hunr. Mr. Secretary, I think the st: 1tement was made on 
the floor of the S Senate as to w rhy $150 for a general, $210 for a colonel, 
and $30 for one in grade E-1. Human life is human life, and one is 
as valuable as another, and w iy the incentive pay is so disproportion- 
ate. Do you want to address yourself now or do you have that in 
your prepared statement ? 

Secretary Finierrer. I would like to adress myself to that right 
now. You will notice that the highest ranking officer here is the 
colonel. It goes down thereafter, and it is true that the colonel gets 
seven times what the E-1 gets. 

The answer is that it is much more important to get the right kind 
of colonel who can fly an F-89 and do it right than it is to get the 
E-1. The E-1 is easier to get. If you put it on the theory of rewards 
for taking chances, then this differential is not justified. If you put 
it in terms of the national interest in getting the best people here 
and not trying to do equity, then the differential is justified. 

Senator SauronstauL. Mr. Finletter, you are a good lawyer, and 
I ask this question with a smile, but it is important, it seems to me, 
from our point of view: You take an artillery officer whe has got to 
compile the data to fire accurately one of these big modern guns 
or, we will say, put in a tank, to operate all the machinery in a tank 
to keep the tank going, can we justify the incentive pay to get skills 
in a plane ov erhea ad, a B- 36, as compared, we will say, with the data 
that is required to shoot an artillery gun accurately or run a tank 
ra ¢ 

Secretary Finterrer. If I may say so- 

Senator Savronsratn. That is a fair question, I think. 

Secretary Frnterrer. Entirely fair, Senator. I would answer it 
entirely this way: It seems to me you would have to hear evidence 
as to—you have got to decide the standard, first, on which you are 
going to act. I am suggesting the standard that we have got to get 
the cream of the crop to fly these things. 

Now, I think you w ould have to listen to the same argument from 
those who were going to handle the artillery, and if they can make 
the same case in terms of the national interest, which is the only 
thing we have to guide us in terms of the need to get that kind of 
people, then they should get the incentive pay. 
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Senator SarronsTaLL. You upset me—Mr. Chairman, if I may ask 
this question—you upset me a little, because, assume, for instance, 
you have a man on the bridge of the battleship Afissowri, which, un- 
fortunately, went on a shoal off Norfolk, is he taking less skill than 
the man who takes a submarine below? Now, that is out of your line, 
but if you put it entirely on the basis of skills, it seems to me that 
you are making a very difficult argument for us. 

Secretary Frnterrer. I was not putting it on the basis of skill en- 
tirely, Senator. I was putting it on the basis of getting and holding 
the men. 

Senator SauronstaLy. That is right; that is intelligent. 

Secretatry Frnterrer. One of the elements that comes in there is 
the element of danger. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Yes. 

Secretary Frnuerrer. And also the mental problems that are in- 
volved. 

Senator SatronstaLL. Emotional problems. 

Secretary Fin.errer. Emotional problems. I mean, for example, 

you look at the inside of a B-50 where the electronic people have to 
work, as I did the other day, just looking at the inside of that thing, 
and seeing one hole up in the top, and knowing that you are locked in 
there while going for 16 hours, there is something which is subtle and 
mental, which is real. I donot know whether it is danger or whether 
it is skill or what, but it is the whole thing of getting the men; it is 
getting the men that I am talking about. 
_ If you can get the men at low pay, then another ingredient might 
come in which is the question of equity and fairness. Are you going 
to underpay people simply because they are willing to do it? That 
is another question, but that is not the one to which I am addressing 
myself at this point. I want to get the men who will go into those 
very disagreeable compartments and fly there for 16 hours or sit on a 
thing about that big over a hole where you cannot see out or around 
or anywhere else, and do that for 16 hours, or the kind of fellow who 
will go up in these machines which have a very definite crash rate, 
which is none too pleasant and which must, after all, be in the mind of 
a man when he climbs in there and puts on that helmet. 

All of these are impediments which we have to overcome and get the 
very best men in this country, in competition with industry, the pro- 
fessions, and what-not. Nothing is more important to the safety of 
this country that I can think of than getting this kind of men; that is 
the side I am on. 

Mr. Wuirtine. I should like to try to answer Senator Stennis on 
one problem. 

There are two things that I think will answer your question. 

One is that you pay the $150 a month to general officers for manage- 
ment, years of experience, training, and knowledge and the skill that 
will make other men fly successfully with savings of millions of dollars 
to the service. It isa very reasonable cost. 

The second thing—I will answer your question, if I may, Senator 
Saltonstall—is that hazard pay was started in 1913 by the Air Force 
in three grades: 25 percent, 50 percent and 75 percent. For junior 
military aviators, military aviators, and senior military aviators. 

The reason for it was very definite. 
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The first class that started in military aviation was during World 
War I. My brother was a flier. I had a great deal to do with the 
flying group during World War I. 1 was a ground officer, an artil- 
lery man. I was on General Pershing’s staff then. I did this job 
for him. 

They had this question of what made an aviator, what kind of a man 
you should have. 

They sent the Assistant Secretary of War, Mr. Frederick Koepel, 
and Mr. Ryan of the Anaconda Copper Co. 

We found that out of the 20 men who started with Billy Mitchell, 
and that group of men years ago, and went into the Air Service Signal 
Corps—it was then known as that and it was under the Signal Cor ps 
at that time—that practically all of them got killed either in training 
or before they got into combat. 

Then you ‘began to work out an arrangement whereby you could 
protect their families. And that was the beginning of hazard and 

risk pay. 

I went to California during the hearings of the Hook Commission 
to talk to General Arnold for 2 days about that. And he said that 
there was no question but what the pay that was given to military 
aviators was flying pay and that it was because of the fact of the 
hazard and the risk in operating military aircraft. Then we went 
into the number of years, Senator Stennis, that an aircraft officer lived 
less than a man who occupied a similar position came out in the same 
Academy class, but was in the Ground Forces or on the bridge in the 
Navy. And I believe I am accurate in stating to you that the air 
officer has 12 years less expectancy of life. Therefore, the only way to 
make up for it was to let the man take $50,000 of life insurance which 
would equalize the income to his family over a period of years, and 
that the amount of hazard pay was what it would take to buy $50,000 
worth of term insurance, compared to the ground officer. That was 
actual hazard and risk. 

The word “incentive” was never used until 1948, Senator Stennis. 

Senator SavronsratL. Then you say that this definition under this 
section 204 (b), Korea Compensation Act, air-crew personnel are 
those whose skills are essential to the operation of the military air- 
craft, and so forth, you would qualify that word “skill” then with the 
word “hazard”? You would qualify what Mr. Finletter has been 
bringing out te the incentive of getting the right mental and intel- 
lectual type of people in that ? 

Mr. Wuitrng. That is right. Hazard is to pay the difference that 
an aviator and his family would get over a period of service. The 
records are very clear and very complete on that. I can furnish them 
to you without any delay, that the average life of a flying officer in 
the Air Force and in the naval arm and in the Marine Force is about 
12 years less than that of the ground officer, That is, he who came 
out in the same class or who entered the service at the same time. 

It is an equalization that you make up by giving him enough money 
for the hazard and the risk to buy $50,000 “worth of term insurance 
or its percentage in other types of insurance. 

Senator Savronsrauy. Do you think that this committee should 
redefine that definition ¢ 
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Mr. Wurrtne. I think it might be well to do that if there is any ques- 
tion about it, because you have two things, the hazard of it, the lesser 
opportunity for the man to serve his Government, the shorter life 
he is going to have if he is in the flying service. And you can prove 
that. And the incentive that it takes to keep him from going into 
civil life and flying for the great aviation companies. 

Secretary Finletter must constantly compete, and General Van- 
denberg must, too, with Pan American, American, United, and the 
other airlines in their demands for trained military aviators. They 
would go into that service without a moment’s hesitancy if you would 
let them loose. 

Secretary Frnverrer. I would like to comment that I am informed 
that it is virtually impossible for the flying Air Force officer or the 
airman to get aviation risk insurance coverage in an insurance policy. 

Mr. Wurrrne. I do not think that they will cover any flying officer 
today. 

Is that correct ? 

General Horwoop. That is correct. 

Mr. Wurrtna. I have been and seen all of the operations at Dayton 
and at Muroc Lake and I have watched these planes that Mr. Fin- 
letter is talking about. And I believe that few men would fly them 
without having the courage and the heart and the stamina to go in and 
do the things that are almost today unbelievable. Technologically 
there have been greater advances than there has been in the ability 
to condition men physically. It takes 2 years to train a good pilot, 
either in the Navy or in the Army and that is longer than it takes to 
make a B-47 jet plane. 

Secretary Frvterrer. If I may go back for a moment to this question 
of the general officers, I gave only one of the two arguments that I had. 

My first argument was that the general officers do fly in combat. 
We will file figures on that. 

The second one is that it is absolutely impossible not to have the 
general officers to command these various fighting outfits able to fly 
the planes. The boss has got to be able to fly in order to know the 
conditions of maintaining his position. Therefore, I think that while 
it may be an easy thing to do, one that may seem popular to say, why 
should the general get flying pay when as a matter of fact he is in a 
command position, the fact remains that it is absolutely indispensable 
that he be included in this category. I do think it is probably wise 
to do what the act of Congress does, namely, to give him less than the 
colonel who is every day out flying these extremely hot planes. 

Senator Stennis. May I interpose while he is on that point? Iam 
going to have to leave. Iam impressed with what he says here about 
getting and holding skillful men and the other point here about the 
hazard, but I believe that this would be cleared up a whole lot in the 
thinking of the people if these skillful men and those skillful in flying 
and the hazard and all of it were not used so much in the Pentagon or 
other buildings under that roof and in those kinds of jobs. 1 know 
some of that is necessary, but it may be a tender spot with you or 
your men, I do not know about that, but I am talking about the public 
thinking. It does not require flying skill nor hazard, either, over 
in the Pentagon on the desk jobs. People do not like that. 

Secretary Frxuerrer. I would like to answer that. I go into de- 
tail as to what these people have to do in qualifying for the flying 
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pay. General Vandenberg will give you a full discussion of that. 
I would like to give you my personal view. 

Senator Srennis. I am very much interested in it. 

Secretary Frnterrer. We have got to have these people in staff jobs 
able to fly airplanes. Why! Because they are only on the staff jobs 
temporarily. General Vandenberg will give you all sorts of examples 
of men who have left the desk jobs and jumped into fighting planes the 
next day. He will give you all of that. 

All that means is that when you pay a staff officer for the flying pay 
you keep up his proficiency, so that he can go out as he will inevitably 
into a combat unit. If we had just staff people who spent all of their 
lives in staff work your objection would be valid, but when these people 
have to be ready to go out and to fly the planes, obviously they must 
keep up their proficiency while they are there. 

I am going to ask that General Vandenberg go into that in more 
detail. 

Senator Stennis. I wanted your slant on that, too. 

Secretary Frnuerrer. If I may go on with this, I do want to call 
to your attention just exactly what these people have to do. 

if you will notice on this summary of this Air Force order, the 
question before us is how good an order have we got here. Let us 
look at the first, the officer crew members. 

This is under section 204 (a). 

First of all is the pilot. We have gone way beyond what the 
Presidential directive said of 48 hours. We have said that this pilot 
must fly 100 hours here. He must do both. Both standards must 
apply, 4 hours within each month, a total of 12 in each quarter, and in 
addition that must total up to 100 in a year. And of those 100, 20 
hours must be instrument, 15 hours must be night flying, and in addi- 
tion he has to pass the regular instrument check by an officer. That 
is the largest number. There are 45,950 of those presently in the Air 
Force. 

Senator Stennis. Those are pilots alone ¢ 

Secretary Frnuerrer. Pilots alone. 

The second category is what are called observers. That is a funny 
word, because it does not seem to me to be ver y accurate. Neverthe- 
less that is what they are called. 

And these observers include these four categories below, navigator, 
bombardier, all-weather fighter, electronic countermeasure. They 
have to fly 100 hours in order to qualify for the statutory rate of pay 
per month. 

Let us take a look at the navigator. He has to make six navigation 
flights of, at least, 600 nautical miles, three by celestial means and 
10 hours of instrument calibration in flight. He has to do enough 
flying as a navigator to be able to keep his hand in. 

The same thing is true with the bombardier. The bombardier does 
not just drop the bombs, but he also gages the drift, the ground speed, 
and does a lot of radar work while he is in the plane. But in addition 
to that he has to have 20 individually scored bomb releases. That 
means either an actual bomb release which is dropped by one of these 
electronic bomb releases, and so forth. Then he has to make five 
navigational flights of 600 nautical miles. This is the minimum. 
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These boys do much more than that, but this is the minimum re- 
quirement to get the money. All of these things I submit so far 
show that these are highly useful activities. 

Senator Stennis. These bombadiers are usually officers? 

Secretary Finterrer. These are officers. This whole list that I 
am talking about now, Senator, consists of officers. 

When you move into the all-weather fighters, these are not the 
pilots. These are the fellows that sit in the back seat of the all- 
weather fighters. If you have ever looked at one of those all-weather 
fighters, you will remember that he has a frightfully complicated 
series of things to do. It is he who does all of the electronics busi- 
ness which enables the pilot to fly in bad weather and at night. 

As you see, what they have to do, they have to perform airborne 
interceptions and radar navigation duri ing 10 flights in the type F-89 
and F-84. And still the 100 hours applies to him. The 100 hours 
applies, also, to the electronic countermeasure. That is what I was 
talking about to Senator Saltonstall a moment ago. That is the 
fellow that gets in this very complicated electronic set-up and has 
to do these elaborate jobs. They are too much for me. I could not 
explain them to you. I have had them explained several times, but 
I do not understand them. But I assure you that it is very compli- 

‘ated and an extremely necessary operation. 

These are still officers that I am talking about. 

I have given you categories 1 and 2. 

On the next page are the other officers of othre air crews. These 
are still crew members, and this next is flight surgeons. This is some- 
thing which I think is sometimes misunderstood. I do not pretend 
to be an expert on that subject. I think if you are going to go into 
this question of why the flight surgeons go up you really ought to call 
upon Colonel McGraw who is here. But I would like to say what I 
have been told about that. 

It seems to make a great deal of sense tome. The Surgeon General 
is responsible for all “of the equipment and the tec hniques have to do 
with flying, G-suits and all of that sort of thing and also is responsible 
for determining what the oxygen condition is and all of the special 
conditions of flight which bear upon the regulations and how the 
men shall be operated in the combat airplanes as well as in the air 
evacuation jobs. 

That job is quite important in this business. 

For example, there has been an enormous number of flights of the 
air evacuation within the Far East theater, from the Far East theater 
here. When there is not a war on as in Korea, this air evacuation 
job has to be kept up. Obviously, you cannot just sit on the ground 
and figure out how to handle wounded people who are up at 15,000 
feet or whatever it may be. 

And this is a case where at first, Mr. Chairman, I had some reserva- 
tion as to whether this was a proper category, but on talking to the 
Surgeon General he makes a case which 1s very persuasive to me. 

Possibly, you may want more evidence on the flying surgeons and 
the flight nurses. 

In the case of the flight nurses who are mainly the air evacuation 
group, those are necessary. 

Incidentally, you understand that we do not have surgeons and 
flight nurses even in the big bombers. That just is not possible, al- 
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though they do go along to determine the conditions under which 
these men have to operate. 

Incidentally, this gets into the psychopathic situation, and the effect 
on the nerves and all of that sort of thing. Nobody can conceive of 
the effect of what it is flying 16 hours in one of these things under 
certain conditions unless he does it himself. 

I think it is very important that these surgeons do go up and find 
out exactly what they are talking about. 

Senator Hunvr. Coming back from Tokyo with, let us say, 30 in- 
jured litter cases, would a 1 flight surgeon be aboard the plane? 

Secretary Frnuerrer. A flying surgeon, but not nurses. Am I 
correct ¢ 

Colonel McGraw. Not necessarily a flight surgeon. Flight nurses 
and attendant. 

Senator Hunt. That would depend upon the patients in the plane? 

Colonel McGraw. With seriously ill patients we have a flight 
surgeon. 

Mr. Wurrtne. Could I ask your permission, sir, to do this? I have 
just been talking to Admiral Fechteler here. With Secretary Fin- 
letter’s permission, knowing that the Chief of Naval Operations has 
a very important session this afternoon on some other matters that 
are demanding, he has asked if we could cut in here for a few minutes 
and Jet him present the Navy’s side on submarine and flight pays and 
special and hazard pays. He is thoroughly familiar with this. 

As you know, he was the head of the task force that built the work 
around which the Hook Commission continued its studies and work. 
And I would like, if we may, with the permission of everyone here, let 
him take a few minutes that it will take to present the submarine 
and other pay questions. 

Senator Hunv. If there is no objection, go ahead. 

Senator Srennis. Iam very sorry that I will have to leave. 

Senator Sarronsratu. I will have to be on the floor at 12. I have 
to leave here in 4 minutes. 


STATEMENT OF VICE ADM. WILLIAM M. FECHTELER, CHIEF OF 
NAVAL OPERATIONS, UNITED STATES NAVY 


Admiral Frecnrever. I have never drawn incentive pay. I do not 
draw it now. Obviously, I never expect to, but I have seen this ques- 
tion over a period of thirty-odd years. 

In the Navy we have a service which gives an example of what you 
may expect when you have incentive pay, and when you do not have 
incentive pay. 

Flight pay has been in existence practically since they started flying. 

In the submarine service of the Navy it is different. 

I was a member of a group of lieutenants who left the Naval Acad- 
emy in 1924 to go to sea. 

Part of them were told they were going to the China station. 

The other part went to submarines. 

It was finally decided that the bachelors would go to the China 
station, because then they did not have to transport the families. I 
was a bachelor and I went to China. 
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We had a nonvolunteer submarine service and it was not good. It 
could not have done the job that the submarine service did during 
the war. 

In the 1930's we established submarine pay. That enabled us to put 
the submarine service on a completely volunteer basis, because we 
always had more than enough applicants for the service. Any time 
you had a man who did not measure up you could always get rid of 
him and always be assured that you could get another man to take his 

lace. 

That created a service of the caliber of esprit and performance, 
which enabled it to absorb a 23 percent casualty rate during the war— 
23 percent of all of the people who went to sea in submarines did not 
come back. 

Senator Stennis. In World War IT? 

Admiral Frcurerer. World War II, yes. Curiously enough we 
have the situation today wherein it is claimed that the submarine 
service is not hazardous. In peacetime I quite agree that it is not 
hazardous, but I also would call your attention to the fact that the 
reason it is not hazardous is because of the caliber of the people in that 
service. If you take away the submarine pay you are going to do away 
with the volunteer character of the submarine service and then you 
will drop down to the ordinary level. 

Senator SattonstaLy. You put it entirely on incentive? 

Admiral Frecuterer. I put it entirely on incentive insofar as this 
thing is concerned. Incentive which Secretary Finletter has said en- 
ables us to put and keep the caliber of the individual we need in these 
particular spots. 

The same thing is true in naval aviation. You get what you pay 
for. And you cannot get people to go up in airplanes continuously, 
if you are not willing to pay them. 

We went through this thing with the Hook commission. I am satis- 
fied that what we have now isa perfectly sound thing. From the point 
of view of the Government and national security it is an economical 
answer. 

When you pay $25 million for a submarine, for example, you cannot 
afford to have anything but the best in there because one fellow can 
drop it out right like that. 

That is about all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wurrine. Would you tell them about the demolition and the 
other pays which come up ? 

Admiral FrcHTexer. They are in the same class. Those are very 
small groups. 

We have the demolition of explosives, submarine escape training, 
deep-sea divers, salvage diving. They are all small categories, but 
by paying them a little bit more you are enabled to get the pick of the 
—_ and to put very particular people into those highly specialized 
obs. 

Mr. Wuirinc. Are you agreeable, Mr. Chairman, that Admiral 
Fechteler may go along for his other engagement ? 

Senator Sarronstatyt. Let me ask you this. You say that you 
have got to get volunteers. That is the same as Mr. Finletter says. 
You say that those volunteers who come willingly—you infer that 
anyway—have greater skills in these difficult services. You say that 
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they are volunteers hsp are willing to undertake the hazards. So, 
they have the skills, the willingness to undertake the hazards, and, 
therefore, are good men. Whereas if you cut this pay out, cut out 
this incentive, those men would not choose this service of their own 
free will. 

Admiral Frcnrerer. That is correct, sir. If you get enough 
volunteers, you can put your standard of skill just as high as you 
want—just as high as your particular line of endeavor requires. 

Senator Sanronsraty. And this incentive pay has kept it up? 

Admiral Fecurerer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Hun. One other point, Admiral Fechteler. You probably 
are in harmony with the point made by Secretary Finletter that there 
is a psy chological condition that must be contended with; where a 
man is in the submarine with its very extremely complicated mechan- 
isms, and is more or less in the same position, surrounded and unable 
to escape except under favorable circumstances and things of that 
kind, that there is a psychological reason or excuse, therefore, that 
demands and should have incentive or additional pay. 

Admiral] Froutrecer. There is a very definite psychological] angle 
that requires you to get the very best people you can in there. 

Senator Hun. What is the percentage of crack-ups in the sub- 
marine service as compared with other services? Do you happen to 
know ? 

Admiral Frcuteter. During peacetime? 

Senator Hunr. Peace or war. I am more interested, I think, in a 
war condition than I would be in peacetime conditions. 

Admiral Fecureter. During war our percentage of losses, I say, 
was 23 percent of the personnel, and I think that is as high if not 
higher than any other. I do not know. 

Senator Hunt. You do not know the breakdown from a mental- 
condition or nervous-disorder-condition standpoint ¢ 

Admiral Frcureter. No, sir; I do not. As a matter of fact, you 
would not get a very accurate figure, anyhow, because what we used 
to do was to take a very good look at every submariner when he came 
back from a patrol, and when we saw him on the point of cracking 
up we pulled him out and sent him to sea in something safe, like a 
destroyer. 

Senator Srennis. I want to make the record clear on this. I think 
it is already clear, but is this 23-percent figure the over-all of all of 
your crew members ? 

Admiral Frcureter. That is right. 

Senator Srennis. On all of the submarines, 23 percent of them 
were lost. Those are fatal casualties? 

Admiral Frcnreter. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. During W orld War IT? 

Admiral Frcntexer. I believe that is the largest loss in any military 
operation in World War II in percentage of number of people. 

General VanpENBERG. Not if you include the flying personnel. 

Mr. Wurrttne. The flying personnel in training? 

General Vanpenperc. In combat. 

Mr. WnuitTtne. It is one of the two largest ; is it not ? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirine. We will check that. 
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As Chief of Naval Personnel, I remember talking to you once about 
how long it took for a man to be really skilled and built up to the 
place where he made a first-class submarine officer or enlisted man. 
Is it true that as a rule the personnel has had longer experience than 
they have had in any other service, than in the flying service ? 

Admiral Frecurever. I do not know that it is longer, Mr. Whiting. 
It takes a long time to get a competent submariner, but I am not sure 
of the facts. 

Mr. Wuirinc. Testimony was given to the Hook Commission that 
many of the men in the submarine service had at least 15 years’ service 
before they were taken into the submarine service. It was hard to 
get into. After they had really put these high skills in, a man had 
really to be a very capable man to get in. 

That is all I wanted to say about that. 

Senator Hunr. Thank you very kindly, Admiral Fechteler. We 
are glad to have you testify. 

Now, Mr. Finletter, will you proceed, please ? 


TESTIMONY OF HON. THOMAS K. FINLETTER, SECRETARY, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE—Resumed 


Secretary Frnuerrer. I had in mind going through the rest of these 
detailed treatments of the various officers and the airmen in order to 
meet Senator Stennis’ suggestion that what we are doing is to try to 
find out whether or not we are applying this provision of career com- 
pensation correctly. And I was down to “Weather observer, air,” 
under No. 3. 

MATS has a certain number of B-29 squadrons of weather planes. 
These weather observers, for instance, fly over the North Pole. That 
is one of their tasks. The observation of weather is obviously some- 
thing of the highest importance to the Air Force. This man has to fly 
100 hours in order to get his pay. 

Student officers in flying training is the next category. And there 
it runs up even higher. Those corps average 200 hours a year. Quite 
obviously, a student in flying training has to fly. Those officers also 
receive compensation. 

In these notes at the bottom I call your attention to this most im- 
portant category. The incentive-pay costs for this category, these 
three categories that I have just been through, as shown in footnote 
No. 4, is $93,151,000, which is the biggest of all of the items with which 
you are concerned. So, therefore, if you are going to look at the really 
big figures, you have to look into these crew members. And I submit 
that we seem to have done a good job there. I would welcome further 
study of it. It seems to me we have done quite well on this all- 
important category which is the major expense. 

The average base pay is $4,309 per annum, and the incentive pay is 
$1,504. 

The next category that we run into consists still of crew members, 
but they are the airmen as opposed to the officers. And they also 
must fly 100 hours a year under the Air Force regulation, which I 
point out again is stepped up with the Presidential directive from 48 
to 100 hours. 

These are men of obviously necessary type to be in the airplanes, such 
as gunners, radio operators, engineers, and cameramen. The number 
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of those flying is 21,722. And the incentive-pay cost of these is only 
$16,213,000 as ; opposed to the $93,151,000 of the category of officers. 

The next category that we run into are the noncrew members. By 
“noncrew members” we mean people who are on flying status only 
while they are performing duties which they have to perform in the 
air. They are sporadic people. The crew members, of course, are 
there all of the time. 

Noncrew only goes up now and then. 

The rate of incentive pay is set out in section 204 (c) and is for 
officers $100 a month, and for airmen $50 a month. 

That is prorated. Let us first of all take the officers. 

Before I go into the categories of the officers, let me point out that 
this isa oe bit complicated; that they have to fly at the rate of 100 
hours a year, but if they fly, say, only 25 hours a year, since these are 
not regul: ar crew people, then they would only get one-quarter of this 
pay. “As I say, this is prorated. The other c ategories are not. 

Let me jump right down to the bottom. We are only dealing with 
$625,000 in this as opposed to the $93,151,000 for the officer crew. 
These are people I think it is per fectly clear who ocet asionally do have 
to go up in the air. And in point of fact they only go up in the air 
when it is essential that they should. 

Flight-nurse students. Quite obviously they have to go up to ob- 
serve conditions in these air-evacuation airplanes. 

Aviation medical examiners: I would be very glad to give you the 
detailed reasons why, but it seems to me obvious that they have to go 
up. 

Electronic officers: Obviously, they have to go up. The man who is 
working on the improvement of the K-1 bomb sight has to go up. 
And the man who is dealing with the kind of new guns which are > being 
installed has to see how they fit in, what is the effect of their firing, and 
so forth. He does not have to do it all of the time, but enough in ‘order 
to be able to perform his ground duties. 

Senator Hunr. Does this group include any officer who finds it 
necessary to perform some service, let us say, in San Francisco, and he 
flies out, say, commercially? Does this cover him? 

Secretary Frnterrer. Yes; this would cover him. Some of these 
men might fly commercially, but he would not be paid for doing that. 
He might fly commercially to get from one place to another. This 
would not be included in his time. 

Senator Hunr, His time flying commercially is not a charge against 
this extra payment ? 

Secretary Finterrer. His time flying—General Hopwood will cor- 
rect me if Tam wrong—is only when he is performing the duties which 
I am now listing, for “which purpose he must be up in the air. 

In general, Senator Hunt, we have tried to keep any possible abuse 
out of this thing. If there is any abuse in this thing, we want it out. 
Certainly, the sort of thing that you are talking about, which is just 
riding around, would be an abuse. 

No; these men are only included in flight time when they are 
actually doing the things for which they are sent up in the air to do. 

Senator Hunr. Let me ask you this question. This may seem a 
little absurd. There is a football game, let us say, at West Point. 
A dozen observers have time to go up. They take a plane and go up 
to see the football game. They ‘fly up in the daytime and come back 
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at night. Therefore, they get in their daylight and nighttime flying. 
Is that . just charge against their flying time? Are they allowed to 
count 1t? 

Secretary Finuerrer. It depends upon what they are doing. For 
instance, if a pilot has to fly a B-26, for example, in order to keep 
his proficiency flying up, he has to meet the standard of flying 100 
hours in a year and at least 12 hours every quarter, and has to fly so 
much at night and so much instrument time. That is what he has to 
do in that B-26, 

If you are taking a case where he flies to some place where he wants 
to go and flies vw I do not personally see why he should not. So 
long as he is doing that, so long as he is performing in the air the 
things which he ought to perform in the air, the mere fact that he 
goes to a football game may look bad in the newspapers, but I do not 
see why he should not. 

Senator Hunt. Let me put it this way, Mr. Secretary. There are 
10 officers that go. Of course, only one can fly the plane at a time. 
Do the other nine count? Are they entitled to credit for flying time? 

Secretary Frnverrer. Certainly not. They must be performing 
the duty. 

Senator Hunr. It is more important than you think to get it into 
the record. 

Mr. Wuirtne. Is not the rule, Mr. Secretary and General Vanden- 
berg, that it is strictly applied to the operation of military aircraft 
and not commercial aircraft ? 

Secretary Fryierrer. Not commercial aircraft at all. I would 
be very surprised, Senator, if any officer of the Air Force has know- 
ingly abused these regulations. I do not think that there may not 
have been abuses. If there are abuses, then they should be the subject 
of disciplinary action. The thing that I am pleading with you for 
is not to allow some case of abuse which exists in every known form 
of human endeavor to be used as a basis for dealing with this very 
vital principle. 

General Vandenberg will speak to you more in detail about that. 
It is his responsibility to see to it that this abuse does not take place. 
I can assure you before he speaks that he is just as zealous as anybody 
could be in seeing to it that it does not. 

Senator Hunr. The hypothetical case that I gave to you is not an 
actual case, Mr. Finletter. I do not know of any oe incident as 
I spoke of. I simply asked about it. 

Secretary Frnuetrer. All I can say is that if any incident of im- 
propriety does come up we want to be told about it. 

Going back to this, I was on the officers and noncrew members, 
and I was down to flight test and research. That is obviously some- 
thing which has to be done during flight. 

Couriers, you might say, you might have some doubt about. I did, 
and I inquired. It turns out that these couriers really have a pretty 
rough job. They get priority on MATS, which means they have got 
to fly in all sorts of weather. It is getting documents or papers or 
some kinds of various articles from one place to another. It is true 
that all they have to do is to guard this thing in the airplane, but it is 
the roughest kind of job, I am told. 

The officers whom I consulted on this—and General Vandenberg 
can go into more detail on this—assure me that this is a proper cate- 
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gory. In any event, the total number of people in all of these cate- 
gories is only 521. The annual cost in incentive pay is $625,000. 

The next and final category is the airmen who are in the noncrew 
status; and, again to go to the total cost of them, that is $1,947,000. 
That is contained in the footnote. There are 3,245 of them. 

Again, they have to fly the 100-hours-a-year rate, or if they fly only 
a proportion of that they only get a proportion of the flight pay. 
And they are an obvious type of people about whom I personally have 
no question as to their requirement that they fly. 

Next is senior mechanics, bomb-systems mechanics, senior radio me- 
chanics, senior air electricians, turret-systems mechanics, camera tech- 
nicians, radar-bomb mechanics, and shoran mechanics. They are the 
type of occupations for which there should be flying pay. 

[ summarized what I had to say in this to save time. The principle 
seems to me undeniable that there should be this kind of thing. 

I have already said, in as strong language as I am capable of, that 
I consider it essential to the national defense to get the best kind of 
people to do these extraordinarily difficult jobs. 

I personally have been concerned about abuses in this thing. The 
reason I was concerned was not only that I wanted to have a dec ently 
administered Air Force but because I knew also if there were some 
cases of excess-that the result would be to imperil this all-important 
flight pay. 

Last October I think it was, I asked General Cox if he would not be 
good enough to look into it and report back to me on it. I know that 
General Vandenberg is deeply interested in it, too. And the two of 
us have really been | trying to do as good a job as possible. I do not 
think we have done a perfect job. If there should be amendments in 
this Air Force order, we will make the amendments. 

To respond to Senator Saltonstall’s question as to whether or not 
there should be any statutory change, I believe that we can work 
without a statutory change, but if in order to assure your colleagues of 
the Senate that you are exercising complete supervision of it, if you 
want to make some amendment of an orthodox type that provides for 
the submission of Executive orders having the effect of law or after 
confirmation by concurrent resolution, anything of that kind, it would 
be in accordance with the spirit which we have always tried to apply 
to work these things out with Congress. 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Finletter, from the testimony we have had this 
morning I have already arrived at the conclusion that it is going 
to be impossible for this committee to do a thorough job and make 
recommendations in such a terrifically important matter by May 15. 
I just want that to be in the record at this point. I can see that this 
subcommittee has been handed a job that we cannot do overnight. And 
[ want now to serve notice indirectly on the Senate that they may not 
have a report from this committee by May 15. 

Is General Vandenberg next ? 

Mr. Wuirtne. Would you like, Senator Hunt, to hear General Van- 
denberg now? Or would you like to have him come this afternoon ? 

Senator Hunt. Let us look at the list of the witnesses. 

Mr. Wurrina. It will be an easier schedule this afternoon. 

Senator Hunt. I am quite willing to take an additional 15 or 20 
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minutes now, if General Vandenberg could finish in that time. How 
long would you think you would need ? 

Genucel VANDENBERG. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement 
that I had planned on submitting for the record. It was my under- 
standing that Senator Saltonstall had some particular questions that 
he wanted to ask me for the record. I wili go along chives way the 
chairman desires. 

Senator Hunt. It is immaterial to the chairman, but Senator Sal- 
tonstall has some special questions to direct to you. 

Perhaps it would be better if we recess this hearing and you come 
back this afternoon when the Senator will be here. 

I will include in the record at this point the Navy’s operation order 
on this particular subject. 

(The Navy’s operation order is as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS, 
Washington 25, D. C., April 4, 1952. 


OPNAV INSTRUCTION 3710 


From: Chief of Naval Operations. 

To: All ships, stations, and units concerned with naval aircraft. 
Subject : Use of naval aircraft for cross-country flights ; supervision of, 
Reference: (a) OpNavy Instruction 3710.7. 

1. Purpose.—The purpose of this instruction is to emphasize the necessity for 
the careful screening of requests for “remaining overnight” and other cross- 
country flights which are not part of a scheduled training or operational syllabus. 

2. Cancellation.—ACL 23-49 is canceled and superseded by this instruction. 

3. Basic directives.—Publie laws and reference (a) regulate the use and con- 
trol of naval aircraft. It is a command responsibility to insure that both the 
spirit and the letter of the law are upheld. 

4. Guides to authorization.—Reference (a) provides that flights shall not be 
authorized which will involve the absence of any aircraft from its home base 
overnight except when such flights are necessary in the direct interest of the 
Government; are made in accordance with approved operating, training, or 
ferrying schedules; or are made in the course of normal training of pilots whose 
employment is such that their flight training otherwise would be inadequate. 
It is desired to emphasize that flights in which personal convenience is in- 
volved should not be authorized unless bona fide training or official duty is the 
paramount factor. Repeated flights to the home area of the pilots concerned, 
flights coinciding with major sports events or civic celebrations, and any flights 
which are open to misinterpretation by the public are examples to be avoided. 

5. Directive-—Addressees are requested to review local directives and ad- 
ministrative procedures and supervision with respect to the subject matter in 
order that the possibility of misinterpretation of the use of naval aircraft 
will be minimized. 

J. H. Cassapy, 
Vice Admiral, United States Navy, 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Air). 


Senator Hunt. I think that we should adjourn until 2:15 o’clock 
this afternoon. 

Mr. Wuirttnc. May we ask that such records as may be helpful, as 
Mr. Finletter has, might be put in the record ? 

Senator Hunt. We will be very pleased to put in the record any- 
thing that you wish, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Wuitine. Thank you very much, sir. 

Senator Hunt. We will stand adjourned until 2:15 o’clock this 
afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m. the task force recessed to reconvene at 
2:15 p. m.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Present: Senators Hunt, Stennis, and Saltonstall. 

Senator Hunr. The committee will come to order. 

Senator Stennis, do you have any comments before we hear General 
Vandenberg ¢ 

Senator eerie I do not know that I do. General Vanderberg 
was here this morning. Speaking only for myself it does not take a 
justification to my mind of this extra pay. It is the administration of 
it and what can be done to improve the administration of it. That is 
the big question in my mind. 

Senator Hunt. General, you may proceed, if you will. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. HOYT S. VANDENBERG, CHIEF OF STAFF, 
UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


General VANDENBERG. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. As I stated this 
morning, if it meets with the committee’s approval I have the prepared 
statement that I would not read but submit for the record. 

Senator Hunt. That will be fine. 

General VaNnpENBERG. There are, however, Mr. Chairman, a few 
points in there that I think are especially important if I might read 
a few excerpts from it. 

Senator Hunt. You may proczed in your own way, General. 

General VanpenperG. Thank you, sir. 

The problem of casualties was brought up by Admiral Fechteler 
this morning and I would like to read this part of my prepared state- 
ment. 

During the critical year of the combined bomber offensive, the 
Eighth Bomber Command had an average strength of 2,900 bomber 
crews. During this same period, however, that command lost 3,466 
complete air crews in combat. 

Then there is the point about the administration of this and about 
the so-called chair-borne corps. I would like to read part of my state- 
ment on that. 

It has been alleged that there exists a “chair-borne corps” of flying 
officers who for one reason or another, principally advancing age and 
the pressure of staff duties fly only enough to qualify for flying pay; 
and that few if any of this so-called chair-borne corps will ever again 
see field duty with combat units. 

I would like also to interject in here the statement that the limita- 
tions on the amount of flying that we require an officer to accomplish 
in order that he not be relieved from flying status is below what the 
Air Force desired, is forced upon us by budget limitations, by ap- 
propriations. 

Senator Srennis. Pardon me. Will you repeat that? 

Senator Hunt. Will you explein just how that comes about ? 

General VanpenperG. We have always asked for more flying hours 
and I believe, without exception, although there may be an instance 
where we have got what we asked for, but there has always been less 
for flying hours to my knowledge than we have ever received. That 
is, money to pay for flying hours. 
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Personally, I would like to see it upped, the requirement. There is, 
however, a limitation on gas and oil and supplies and spares and so 
forth that cause that limitation to be placed. 

Then, if 1 may continue, sir, I would like to go back to catch up the 
thread. The pressure of staff duties, fly only “enough to qualify for 
flying pay, and few if any of the so-called chair-borne corps will ever 
again see field duty with ‘combat units. 

The facts are that the major headquarters of the Air Foree—— 

Senator Hunr. What are you quoting from in that sentence? Was 
that your own statement ? 

General Vanvenserc. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hunt. That is your own statement ? 

General Vanpenperc. Y es, sir. 

The facts are that the major headquarters of the Air Force, the 
Pentagon, and the major field commands could not be properly staffed 
if we are denied the services of mature flying officers. Our ‘business 
is air power and our greatest single exectitive asset is the experience 
of our senior flying officers who know flying from the ground up and 
not merely from the ground view. 

To deny these senior officers the opportunity to maintain their fly- 
ing proficiency would have a wasteful effect of diminishing their pro- 
fessional competence and future usefulness. Only 9 percent of the 
flying officers on my staff have been in Washington more than 3 years. 
Seven out of ten have been here less than 2 years; 85 percent of these 
officers saw overseas service in World War II and already 7 percent 
of them have flown combat in Korea. Twenty-five hundred flying 
officers have left jobs as administrative officers and gone to combat in 
Korea. 

Let me illustrate: Col. John C. Meyer, one of the surviving aces of 
World War II led our first Sabrejets into combat 90 days after leav- 
ing an administrative assignment on my staff. 

Colonel Gabreski, World War II ace, has rec ently joined the roster 
of jet aces as commander of a Sabrejet wing in Korea, He was former- 
ly a staff officer. 

During the course of my first trip to the Far East after the start 
of the Korean war, I discovered an urgent need for an expert on 
night intruder operations. Colonel Clizbe who had done a lot of 
work on night intruder operations in World War II, was serving as 
chief of promotion planning in the Air Staff. 

He left on 24 hours’ notice and has led one of our B-26 wings in 
Korea with distinction, remaining in combat for more than a year 
and a half. 

Actually the ages of headquarters staff officers are comparable with 
those whose primary duty is flying. This is so because as a matter of 
policy we rotate the assignment of flying officers so as to develop their 
competence both as fliers and as administrators. 

It is my firm belief that a good squadron commander should be a 
good flier, and in addition a good administrator and a good manager. 
Our rotation program is aimed at fitting the mature fly ing officer “for 
command and high-level positions requiring breadth of experience. 

There is more that goes on in the same vein, Mr. Chairman. I did 
want to emphasize that. 
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Senator Hunt. May I ask you, general, have you read the debate 
with ronments to the amendment to cut the flying time, flying pay, 
incentive pay ¢ 

General VanpenperG. I have read a great portion of it, sir. 

Senator Hunt. Have you, in your prepared statement, attempted 
to directly answer much of the debate 4 

General VanpEeNnzeERG. I think so, yes, sir. 

I would like to emphasize if I might what the Secretary said this 
morning but with particular emphasis on the hazard part of flying pay. 

The Secretary talked at some length about the inducement. I ‘think 
both the inducement and the hazard portions are about equal and 
both of them are very important points in the flying-pay situation. 

There has also been a statement that concerns mess officers who get 
flight pay. As far as the Air Force is concerned, I would like to say 
that there is no such thing as purely a mess officer who ever got flying 
pay. We have some flying officers who perform many other duties. 

I can illustrate from an example when I was a squadron officer. 
I was squadron transportation officer, I was group transportation 
officer and I was mess officer. 

I flew my regular missions in the morning; attended school in the 
afternoon, attended to my supply and my mess jobs, as an additional 
and extra duty. That is what these young men are doing today if they 
are on flying status. 

If I might for just a moment go a little further into the hazard 

Senator Hunt. Go right ahe: id. 

General VANDENBERG. These are figures when the Air Force was part 
of the Army and is in relation to Wor rid War II. 

They are supplied by the Adjutant. General of the Army. Combat 
death rate of fliers in the Air Force is highest of any branch of the 
Army. Ours is 71.6 per thousand per year. 

The enlisted men is 83.5 per thousand per year. I would compare 
that with the Infantry. In officers, where we id 71.6, they have 28.3. 

In the enlisted category where we have 83.5 they have 27.7. 

[ think with my prepared statement that is all I have and I would 
be very he appy to answer questions. 

Mr. Warring. General Vandenberg, may I ask if you will yepeat 
again for Senator Saltonstall the question of hazard and incentive 
pay? The Senator was out when you made that statement, the matter 
of the flying officer’s life. 

General Vanpenperc. As nearly as I can remember my statement, 
Senator Saltonstall, I said that he Secret: iry this morning had em- 
phasized particularly the incentive part of flying pay. In my opinion 
the hazard part of the flying pay is equally important with that of the 
incentive pay but both of them together are very important as regards 
the flying pay. 

Senator SAuronsratn. You used the word “equally.” 

General VANDENBERG. Yes. 

Senator Sartonsrauu. If I may put it this way, you mean it in a 
literal sense ¢ 

General VanprenBerG. Literally, yes, sir; because you have got to get 
people into the Air Force that are w illing to volunteer for flying and 
you also have to, after you get them in and you have spent that amount 
of money on them, keep them there at least for the length of time 
where they are useful. 
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Now it costs about $59,000 to train a pilot. That is 1 year’s training. 
It really takes 2. years. Let us discount that. Let us say when a man 
graduates theoretically he is ready for combat. 

That part of it costs $59,000. The flying pay comes to about 
$1,500 to keep him on. So from an economical point of view it would 
appear to me that it is a lot better to keep these people in than it would 
be to go to the work of every 3 or 4 years as these people lose their in- 
terest because there is not enough incentive, it would cost the Govern- 
ment more in the final analysis. 

Senator SauronstaLL. Then what you are saying is that approxi- 
mately 50 percent of this additional pay is the incentive of getting the 
best type of men to volunteer and shout 50 percent of it to keep 
them there because of the additional danger that is caused and from 
a purely economic point of view it is worth that to the Government be- 
cause of the extreme cost of training. 

Would that be a fair summation? 

General VaNpENseERG. Except I would not like to say that 50 percent 
of it, of the pay, was incentive. I would like to say that if you lump 
this flying pay all together and say that 50 percent of it is to induce 
people to come in and 50 percent of it is to induce them to stay in, 
I would agree with that; yes, sir. 

Senator Sartonstau.. M ight I ask one other question ? 

Senator Hunt. Yes, certainly. 

Senator SauronsTa.u. I will wait until you are through. 

Senator Hunt. Go right ahead. 

Senator SaLtronstatu. General Vandenberg, I was asked the ques- 
tion this morning and wonder if you would be prepared to answer it. 
We have seen recently what may be very disturbing and may not be, 
the fact that certain men out in Texas have refused to go up in planes. 

Then I saw another incident I think up in the State of Washington 
the other day—maybe that was for another reason. 

Did the fact that there is not enough hazard pay, or the fact that 
they were perhaps worried about something else, influence those men 
to refuse to fly ? 

Would you be able to tell us about that? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

I do not think that we can lump any group of cases for fear of 
flying or lack of incentive into a neat bundle, if I may say so. 

There are several very important factors that bear upon this. One 
is that today the differential between base pay and the added incen- 
tive for flying pay is much less than it used to be. In other words, 
a man in the Air Force on nonflying duty compared to a man in the 
Air Force on flying duty has a much less differential in his rate of 
pay. 

Additionally, there is another factor in that although our accident 
rate is going down, our death rate is going up. W hereas former ly 
people used to crack up and break a leg, today they die. 

Another factor is the fact that these people were called in involun- 

tarily, which we had to do because we were caught in a war in a very 

low state of readiness and those people left ood high-paying jobs; 
in the meantime they have a family, maybe » two or three children. 
They have reached the age where family pressures begin to bear on 
them. All of these factors combined make it appear to them that 
it would be a lot better for them to refuse to fly. 
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Now part of this is the fear of flying; part of it is lack of incentive; 
and part of it is the fact that they were involuntarily pushed into it. 

In this category we find people who do some very odd things that 
you people are now questioning us about—that is, the administration 
of this. 

One young man, a COPIA was on sick call. That is, he was con- 
fined to the hospital. He lost his 3 months’ flying pay. He quickly 
got well in the hospital, hurried out and completed his 3 months’ back 
flying pay, drew his flying pay, and then said, in effect, “Dear Boss: 


I quit.” 

Weil, of course, to administer this thing properly we cannot allow 
anything like that. I am sure that you would agree, Senator, that 
those are occasions when they do that that require in some instances 
court-martial action and in some instances revocation of commission. 

They are all varying degrees as to whether they should be court- 
martialed, as to whether their commissions should be revoked, and all 
of the incentives and fears behind them are all different. 

This is not a strictly unusual situation because we have always had 
people at various times in their career who have had a fear of flying, 
or because of family pressures, or other pressures, have wanted to give 
up flying. 

This has simply come to attention of people because of the involun- 
tary recall part of this and the fact that at that particular time we 
were hard pressed in order to keep our attrition for Korea going 
so that our people would not be held in combat over there, so that they 
had less than a 50-percent chance of life. 

Senator Satronsrauu. It really comes into this subject that we are 
now discussing through the fact that these men were not volunteers. 
The incentive pay was not enough to induce them to go up, and be- 
cause of their: families and their home responsibilities, they would 
rather take the chance of punishment which might come to them 
through refusal to go up; is that about it? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. I think that expresses it. 

Senator SauronstauLu. So that that really is very pertinent to this 
question under discussion. 

General VaNpENBERG. I think it is very pertinent. 

Senator Satronstatu. I would like to ask just one more question. 
You said that the death rate of the Air Force was 71 per thousand as 
opposed to the Infantry of 28 per thousand. 

That was in World War II if I understood correctly. 

General VanDensBerG. That is correct. 

Senator SarronstaLu. Have you any. figures to show the death rate 
per thousand in the Air Force not in actual conflict? In other words, 
call it a peacetime Air Force; an Air Force not in conflict in Korea, 
as opposed to the Infantry. 

General VANDENBERG. I can supply them. I have a very interesting 
figure here, though, that was in my prepared statement. Three hun- 
dred and fifty pilots have been killed noncombat since this question 
was started last October. 

Senator Satronsrauty. That will be on an annual basis then of 700? 

General VANDENBERG.. Year in and year out the fatality rate for Air 
Force flying personnel has been appreciably higher than the over-all 
fatality rate suffered by nonflying personnel of the Army of World 
War II. In other words, we are not only a force that must be ready 
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for war, but we are experiencing attrition rates in peace that are 
higher than the ground war loss rate of personnel who choose to re- 
main in the ground tactical forces; year-in and year-out flying duty 
in peacetime is four times as hazardous as nonflying duty. 

Senator Sarronstatu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hunt. General, knowing "the attitude of your men, as I am 
sure you do very well, I want to ask you a series of questions. 

Just give mea general answer to them. I do not want specific per- 
centages or things ¢ of that kind. 

If you would ask your men, “Did the inducement of flight pay influ- 
ence your decision to volunteer for the Air Service?” what percent do 
you think, or do you think generally they would say, “Yes, that the 
flight pay does have some influence”? 

General VANDENBERG. I have never run a check on that, Senator 
Hunt, so I would have to guess. 

Regardless of what they would say I would say that at least 95 
percent of them were influenced by the thought of flight pay. 

Now I say that because when a young man starts to come into the 
Air Force he is about the age where he is going to be married. It is 
very difficult to get a wife on a post where the casualty rates are as they 
are in the Air Force; the pressures generally from her home to try 
to get him into a safer occupation are such that unless there is some- 
thing there that she or the husband can offset to that measure, it is 
extremely difficult to get the young man in the Air Force. 

Those pressures, Senator Hunt, do exist. I know that definitely. 

Senator Hunt. If you should ask your men, “Would you continue 
your career in the Air Force if the flight pay were reduced to $30 a 
month?” as was suggested on the floor of the Senate, what do you 
think would be their answer? 

General VanpENBERG. I believe, Senator Hunt, that there would be 
an immediate reaction in several categories and a longer time reaction 
in several others. May I take it up this way. 

Of the people who are already in training, I think 75 percent of 
those would continue until they got their wings and would then say 
they would like to quit. 

They have accomplished their mission; they have flown; they have 
learned how to fly and they have their wings. 

The people among whom our aces come from, the category about 
the 31- or 30-year- -old, because those people are now married generall 
and have one or two children, I would believe that very rapidly they 
would request relief from flying. 

Beyond that category depending upon the type of flying they hap- 

ended to be doing at that minute, I think there would be a variation. 
Those that were engaged in very hazardous occupations at the moment 
would, I think, very quickly request relief from flying. Those in, at 
that moment, less hazardous types of flying I think would shortly 
thereafter ask for relief from flying. I think that the category be- 
tween the recent graduate and the man of about 30 or 31 would ‘sto , 
about 75 percent of them would stop; that is my guess. They would 
stop almost immediately—that is my best guess—if they could. 

Now when I say “if they could” I think ‘that there is'a very strong 
sense of duty and patriotism in anybody that has spent 2 or 3 years in 
the service, and I think they would look at it from the point of view 
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of “What if this happens en masse, how can I do this over a period? 
How many of us are going to do this?” 

I think it would be a ver y hard decision for them to make but I feel 
certain that in the end a great number of them—practically all of 
them, would probably, due to pressures of one kind or another, prefer 
to take a nonflying job. 

I think the ‘greatest effect it would have would be upon the input 
and I think we would get very, very few flying people who would like 
to take flying training “under those circumstances. 

Senator Hunr. Now one further question. If you should say to 
them, “Would you have volunteered for flight training if you had 
been told that you would receive flight pay only while w ith an opera- 
tional squadron and not while in an administrative assignment?” 
Do you think that would have had some bearing on the attitude of 
those going into the Air Corps? 

General VaNnpENBerG. I think it would have made a great difference 
on those people who chose the flying part of the Air Force; yes, sir. 
I am inclined to believe for some reason or another that the youngsters 
today are a little smarter than they used to be, Senator Hunt. I am 
in contact. with quite a few about my son’s age. 

Senator SAuronstTaLL. Off the record. 

(Discussion was continued off the record.) 

General VANDENBERG. When we were that age I think we had more 
to look for than today. Ithink the young people of today, perhaps be- 
cause of the difference in the type of education of today, have taken 
a longer view. 

I think that is good and I think it is probably part of the advance- 
ment in the educational system. 

In the longer view they are looking toward: What does this offer to 
me asa career? This up and down “business where you do not know 
from day to day how to plan the family budget offers very little, in 
my opinion, of an incentive to try to plan your future, and I think 
these young people feel that same way. 

Senator Hunt. General, to these questions you would probably get 
a pretty nearly unanimous answer. That would be if you would ask 
them if they feel that continuous flight requirements on administrative 
duties are essential in order to maintain their flight proficiency ? 

General VaNpDENBERG. I would, sir. 

Senator Hunr. If you should ask them, “Would you be willing to 
maintain your flight proficiency while in an administrative billet if 
you did not receive flight pay?” what do you think would be their 
answer to that ? 

That is very similar to some of the former questions. 

General VANpENBERG. | feel they would not keep their proficiency 
up, sir. 

May I add to that, as part of the reason that a man doing an admin- 
istrative job, in order to get his flight requirements in, has really a 
great deal of difficulty. He has to work at it. 

Now the young man in the Pentagon in the junior grade very often 
has to work well past midnight and he puts in much more than a 
10-hour day. 

It seems to be the consensus around Washington that anybody who 
is ever ordered into Washington has a lovely time. That is not true 
at all of the military, I can assure you. 
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For an airman to be ordered into Washington, he is given one of 
the most difficult assignments that he can possibly get. His week ends 
where he would normally be engaged in going out for a drive with his 
wife or playing golf usually have to be spent in getting his flying 
requirements. 

Tf he cannot do it on the week end, because sometimes he has to go 
on an administrative job that is going to take him over the week end, 
he has to do it perhaps in the feabtibon or in the morning, or some 
other time, and then he has all his work that he has to make up the 
next day, which is bad enough anyway. 

I would say, therefore, that the men would say that they would have 
no part of it if they had to carry on their administrative duties with- 
out Incentive pay. 

Senator Hunt. Now just one more question, General. 

This you can answer yourself. 

What percent of flight proficiency would your men lose during, 
let us say, a 2-year nonflight status? 

General VANDENBERG. It would depend upon the type of airplane 
that they were then put into, Senator. 

But let us take for example, a man out of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand or the Air Defense Command, to just take two particular types 
of airplanes, and you take away this man from the Strategic Air 
Command and he is flying a B-29. Two years from now his unit 
is flying a B-47. I think that that man would have to go to a refresher 
course that would cost the Government approximately four to five 
times what his flying pay would have been, and I do not think he ever, 
depending upon his age now—but if he were in the age category of 30 
to 35—I do not think he would ever again reach the peak that he would 
have attained if he had not been interrupted in his flying training. 

Senator Hunt. Senator Stennis, do you have anything? 

Senator Stennis. Well, I do not want to repeat here now, but as I 
understood this, Secretary Finletter put emphasis on getting and 
holding the skillful man. He emphasized the skill. 

General VANDENBERG. Yes. 

Senator Stennis. Admiral Fechteler said it was purely incentive. 
You think it is about 50-50? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. Of course this is all relative, I know. You can- 
not just put your finger on what it is. I am somewhat shocked to 
hear you say you think 95 percent of the men that go in for flying are 
materially influenced by this added-pay feature. Did I understand 
you correctly on that? 

General VanpEeNBeRG. You did, sir. 

It is not the men themselves, Senator Stennis, and that is a very 
important part of this problem. The problem is the pressures that 
were put upon a man who engages in a Sanidiretn avocation. His in- 
laws get after him; he has no insurance—I mean $10,000 for a man 
with two children is very little insurance. The boy next door does 
not come home from a flight some day. The pressures on the family 
group are intense. Therefore you must have something to offset that. 

Now, to date it has been incentive and this danger pay, but I am 
not sure, Senator, that that is going to be sufficient in the future. I 
do not know. It has been up to this time. 
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Senator Srennts. I really thought that you emphasized the elite- 
ness or the selectness of the Air Corps. 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator STENNIS. I thought that was a powerful factor in these 
young men’s minds. 

General VANDENBERG. It is. 

Senator Srennis. I thought that was your main appeal and you 
built up on that all the time. 

General VaNDENBERG. We think we do, Senator Stennis, but here is 
the difficulty. When you reduce your incentive pay or your hazard 
pay, you find that the “people who are graduates of colleges, who are 
a little further along in this long view tow ard the career part of it, 
business of living, are less anxious to come in than the high- school 
graduate. ' 

Now on the other hand, the college graduate will come in on a non- 
flying status and he will come in in the noncommissioned ranks. So 
today—and I lay it to incentive and hazard pay—the Air Force has 
got in its noncommissioned ranks college graduates that we cannot 

commission and we are taking high- school graduates we must com- 
mission in order to get pilots. 

Senator Stennis. They are more inclined to take a chance ? 

General VanpenserG. That was not true, sir, when there was a great 
difference, a great differential between base pay and flying pay. 

At that time we had more college graduates than we knew what to do 
with. 

Senator Srennis. You mean the base pay has increased but the 
hazard pay has not? 

General VANDENBERG. And the hazard pay has been cut. 

Senator Stennis. I do not think anyone wants to abolish this haz- 
ard pay. Well, a few want to abolish, but I think there are only a 
few. But the concern is about the administration of it—and that is 
no reflection on you or anyone else—but the idea is to get this hazard 
pay when they are undergoing hazards and not when they are not 
undergoing hazards. 

I understand the air-borne men—by the way, they are in the Army, 
the air-borne men ? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. They only get this pay when they are actually 
attached to a group on duty as air-borne troops and actually jump- 
ing. Do you know about that? 

General Vanpennerc. I would prefer to have General McAuliffe 
answer that. I believe that is true, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Where is the difference? 

General VanpenBereG. I think there is a great deal of difference 
and I think it lies in this question that was asked me about if a man 
is taken off flight status for 2 years, how much is it going to cost the 
Government. to get that man back to a position where he can do the 
job that he was doing before he was taken off, and the additional cost 
just in money, to the Government is much in excess of what it would 
have been to have kept that man on. 

My point is that when you reach a certain age—and I will judge 
that age, depending upon the individual, would be generally in the 
age of 30 to 31—that once he is off from flight status for 2 or 3 years, 
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when you get him back he will never be as good as if he had stayed on. 

Senator Stennis. He will not be so bed: though, will he? If they 
take him out a couple of years, do you not think that you can train 
him in a refresher course in a few weeks and get him back in shape? 

General VANDENBERG. I will tell you one thing I believe. 

Senator Srennis. If he stays in the Air Force? 

General VanpEnsere. I will tell you what I think it will do. In 
my opinion, the man who has been out for 2 years and without flight 
pay, he and his wife find that they can get along without it; they have 
adjusted their life, their way of living to it, he would have one dickens 
of a time to persuade his wife that he should go back to get that addi- 
tional, whatever the pay would be at that time, $150 a month. 

Senator Srennis. He joined the Air Force? 

General VanpEnBerG. That is right. 

Senator Stennis.’ He knew the conditions and the salary 

General VanpenBerc. Only 48 percent of our people are in the 
flight category. It used to be, sir, that we were by law required to 
have 90 percent. It was the minimum number that could go down 
to. We could have 10 percent nonfliers. We are now down to 48 
percent, and I think that is a bare bedrock, and I think anything 
we do that causes us to lower that is beyond where we can have an 
efficient force. 

Senator Stennis. The submarine crews and all, they only receive 
this hazard pay when they are actually on duty with the submarines. 
Is that correct ? 

General Vanpenserc. I do not know the answer to that, Senator. 

Mr. Wuirtne. That is correct. 

Senator Srennis. You think the same distinction would apply there 
between them and your airmen that you made between the airmen 
and the paratroopers, the air-borne troops? 

General VaNnpenserG. I do not know enough about submarine ac- 
tion, Senator. All I know is that a man taken off flight status for as 
tong as 2 years—I would say for as long as a year—will require 
considerable time to be brought back. 

Senator Stennis. How much time? Could you give us an estimate 
on that? Sixty days, 90 days; I am not suggesting anything. 

General VanpeNnserc. If you took a man off a B-29 today and 2 
years later sent him back to a B-47, I would say it would take from 
6 to 8 to 9 months of intense work to get him back to where he could 
be proficient to take a B-47 into combat. 

Senator Stennis. But he can stay in condition right along by just 
averaging 4 hours a month or 100 hours a year? 

General VANpENBERG. But the point I make, Senator, is that we 
would prefer that he fly more than that. The more a man flies, the 
more incentive he has for flying and the safer he feels. If you get a 
man who flies the minimum—those are the kinds of people to whom 
the fear of flying comes quickest. And when we cut the amount of 
flying that these people can do it then becomes dangerous because we 
lose him. He either kills himself or he recognizes the fact he has lost 
his proficiency and wants to pull out. 

Senator Stennis. You want to increase the number of hours that 
they would have to fly but you are limited by the money you have 

vailable for gasoline; is that your point ? 
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General VanpenserG. That is right, for gasoline and other things. 

Senator Stennis. You said awhile ago it cost $59,000 to train a 
pilot. How long is that training? One year, 2 years, 3 years? 

General VANDENBERG. One year. 

Senator Srennis. And it costs only $1,500 to keep one in training; 
is that right ? 

General VanpeNBErG. That is his flying pay. 

Senator Srennis. His extra flying pay ¢ 

General VANDENBERG. Yes. 

Senator Stennis. Your $59,000 includes his pay and all other costs 
of his training and the papane and cost of operation ¢ 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. ; 

Senator Stennis. But your $1,500 does not include those things? 

General VANDENBERG. That is right. 

Senator Srennis. To make an accurate comparison, you would have 
to add to the $1,500 all the rest of the flying costs ? 

General VANDERBERG. Yes, sir. We can do it. 

Senator Stennis. How much would it be? 

General VaNpeNBeERG. We will have to get the figures for it. 

Senator Srennis. I do not think that the record should go out of 
here without those being added. 

General Horwoop. We figure about $8,000 for the pilot hours the 
men fly. We do not feel that we can charge off this officers’ salaries 
because the officers are performing 10 to 12 or 14 hours a day of useful 
work in the Pentagon or some other place. 

We feel the only legitimate charge that can be made is the cost of 
flying hours plus the cost of incentive pay. It will come to something 
on the order of $9,000 or $9,500 or $10,000 a year, depending on’ the 
type of aircraft the man flies while maintaining this readiness. 

Senator Stennis. So the flying cost then is $1,500 for his extra pay, 
is that right? And then approximately $8,500 for cost of plane and 
fuel and things that go with it? 

General Horwoop. That is a dangerous figure in some respects, Sen- 
ator Stennis, because many of these officers we talk about were main- 
taining proficiency and also contributing directly to the mission of the 
Air Force. For example, 30 percent of all the flying these people do 
is performed in essential airlift to support logistically the Air Force 
mission. 

You add all those in and you have a complex cost problem. 

Senator Stennis. Asa matter of fact, the man you really depend on 
to carry the burden of the Air Force is not the man who is doing the 
minimum flying, is it? It is the boys out there doing much more than 
this 4 hours a month or 100 hours a year, is that not right ¢ 

General VANDENBERG. Nobody can stay on flying status and draw 
flying pay, for fulfilling only 4 hours a month flying time, sir. 

Senator Stennis. He has got to put in 100 hours a year, I under- 
stood. But for a quarter it can be—he can drop to 4 hours a month, 
can he not, in some intervening month ¢ ; 

General VANpDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. But I mean the real hard work of the Air Force is 
not done by these men flying the minimum requirements, is it ? 

It is done by the men doing much more hours than that. 

General Vanpenperc. I think they are working harder perhaps 
than the people out in the combat units if you are talking about the 
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people in Washington. Their hours are longer and the difficulty of 
getting their flight time in is much greater. 

Senator Stennis. But the men you depend on to carry the burden 
of battle, most of them are men flying far more than the minimum 
ag er are they not? 

7cneral VANDENBERG. You mean the 4 hours? 

Senator Stennis. Yes, 

General VANDENBERG. Yes. 

Senator Stennis. Even flying much more than the 100 hours? 

General Vanpenserc. The people who actually fly only 100 hours 
are the people who very quickly get fear of flying and are taken off 
flying status. 

The people who are doing what we call MIT flying, which is from 
the Pentagon who put in 

Senator Stennis. “MIT,” what is that ? 

General VanpenserG. Individual training. People who do that 
type of flying and who spend sufficient time at it are the type of 
people who go out and take combat commands in places like Korea. 
They are the people whom we would depend on to supply the attrition 
should war occur until our flying schools got the trainees out. In 
other words, for the first year and a half after war started, all these 
people are the only backlog the Air Force has of trained people. 

Senator Stennis. They are shock troops, more or less 

General VaANpDENBERG. That is right, sir. And they do not stay here 
as 1 pointed out. They do not stay here in these jobs so long that their 
flying becomes impaired, You can allow them to do this minimum 
flying and they can still keep their hand in up to a point. But then 
after that they must go back to a combat unit. That is why we con- 
stantly keep rotating them. 

Senator Stennis. But they get just as much extra flight pay as those 
boys do up on the front? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, it is not at the 
front but in the combat units. 

Senator Stennis. Combat zone. Who sets up these standards and 
who makes these regulations? The law here says the President of the 
United States. Well, of course we know the President of the United 
States cannot make the regulations. You gentlemen have to do it for 
him; some of you do. 

Now who passes on all this? Is it a board of officers under your 
direction or how is that set up? 

General VanpeNperG. The minimum-flying regulations which quali- 
fies a man to remain on flying status, are prepared by Board of 
Officers in Personnel and Training. It is then submitted to the Air 
Force Policy Council which consists of the senior officers in Wash- 
ington, and then they come to me with the recommendation. When 
Lapprove it, it goes to the Secretary. 

When he approves it, it is published. 

Senator Srennis. This board, I do not know the answer myself, 
but this board that passes on these matters about this incentive pay 
and who shall get it and all—are they all getting it themselves ? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Don’t you think you should have a board that 
is not so closely connected with it, at least some of the members, who 
would have some viewpoint other than just the mere regulation that 
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is going to put money into their pockets? You say that is such a 
powerful factor in bringing them in. It is bound to be a factor in 
passing on requirements. 

General VaNpeNsere. I do not think so, Senator, for this reason. 
The people that are putting the minimum standards in are the people 
interested in preserving their necks. 

Now there is a certain amount of flying of certain types that must 
be done in order to give you an assured chance of being able to con- 
tinue to fly with relative safety. 

These people are the only people through their experience to judge 
what the junior officers’ minimum must be and in setting it for the 
junior officers they want to have people who will be available to them 
as commanders some day, people who will be able to carry out their 
mission. Therefore, they are not looking at it wholly from the point 
of view of what it eventually means to them. They are looking at it 
from the many, many hundreds of junior officers that are doing this 
type of flying. 

Senator Srennis. I was not suggesting, General, that they were 
looking at it altogether from their viewpoint. But any decision that 
may put money in a man’s pocket or might take it out, either, that 
factor is going to affect. his decision; unconsciously he will be affected 
by it, and I am suggesting that some of your board members should 
be removed from that. 

General VANbENBERG. Senator, I think the opposite really is true 
for this reason: That the people who Brepers these are all flying 
officers and they all think, and each year the budget that has come 
to me has been for greater flying hours than we have ever gotten before. 

Senator Stennis. What is that now, greater flying hours? You 
mean allowances for more money ? 

General VanpenBerG. That is right, sir. They want to force more 
flying instead of less flying. 

Senator Srennis. Who is that now, the budget? 

General VaNnpENBeERG. All our officers who make up our budget 
have always recommended this and always our flying hours have been 
cut to my knowledge. 

Senator STenNIs. If you eliminate some of these men to be ineligi- 
ble for this flying that would leave that much more money to be used 
on those that are receiving it? 

General VaNpeNnBeRG. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. That is my point. That is where I think you are 
in error, 

General VanpenbBerG. Then your Air Force gets down to no reserve 
at all and your people whom yon have spent $59,000 training are 
lost. to you. 

Senator STeNNIs. That is a pretty general statement. It may be 
partly right. I personally think you should put more emphasis on the 
younger fliers on this extra pay. That is my opinion. I believe in the 
extra pay for your boys. I think that it should be maintained on some 
standard. 

Do you have any suggestions to make as to any changes? I have not 
had a chance to read your statement, none of us has. But the Sena- 
tors—a lot of them—are wanting some suggestions from you gentle- 
men; do you have any suggestions to make about the situation ? 
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General VANDENBERG. I haven’t. My inclination would be to go 
back to 50 percent pay, like we used to have in order to obviate a lot 
of this difficulty that we see coming up. 

On the other hand, Mr. Whiting’s group has made an intensive 
survey of it; they have other considerations that have gone into it that 
we believe are equitable. 

We concurred with that study. We think it went into it in a way 
that would be impossible for any other group other than a group 
that spent as long as they did on it, and come up with something as 
complete as they came up with. 

Therefore I cannot suggest anything that is any better than that, sir. 

Senator Srennis. With reference to the administration, do you 
have any suggestion to make? 

General VANpENBeERG. I would like to see us allowed more flying 
hours. 

Senator Stennis. That means a lot more money so you could require 
more flying time? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Do you have any suggestions to make as to the 
officers being changed in any way, or reduced? I notice in the sched- 
ule you have here, you have a colonel getting more money than a gen- 
eral. Do you have any suggestions to make about going further down 
the line there ? 

General VANDENBERG. Sir, I have not. When Mr. Whiting’s group 
studied that there were thousands of considerations that were gone 
into. 

Senator Srennis. Then you think it should stand as it is except 
that it allows you more money so that you could require more hours 
as minimum ? 

General Vanpenperc. Yes, sir; I think it would be safer and I 
think the pilots would probably be better trained. 

Senator Srennis. You think, though, that you would not change 
the rules as to what was necessary to qualify or any of the other 
features? 

General Vanpenpera. No. But I would like to make this statement: 
That in our endeavor to administer this thing properly, in the inter- 
ests of the Government, there are bound to be, I suppose, mistakes. 
When we see those mistakes we try to correct them. I would like to 
reiterate what the Secretary said. When those are brought to our 
attention we will correct them. If they are not brought to our atten- 
tion and we find them, we will correct them, but we will be delighted 
to have them brought to our attention. 

There are also many statements that are made. I remember a news- 
paper article, and we were queried, or it was talked about on the floor 
of the Senate, about a man who had been hunting in an airplane and 
they had some 1,500 birds spread out. It showed the tail of a C—47. 
There was a picture of an Air Force officer. Well, the fact of the 
matter was that it was an airplane that belonged to the Republic of 
Cuba and this Air Force officer had been invited to go along and it 
was no concern of the United States Government; they had nothing 
to do with it and the man did not get flying pay while he was on the 
trip. 

There are things like that that constantly come up that give an 
erroneous opinion to the way that we are trying to administer this. 
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Senator Stennis. I do not want to bring up these sensational cases 
but you brought it up. I have read something about the four flights 
from New York to Denver—or somewhere out there to haul furniture. 
Have you heard anything about that ? 

General VANDENBERG. No, sir. 

Senator Stennis. I do not have the facts on that. I thought maybe 
you were familiar with that charge. 

General VanpenperG. If that charge has been made, our Inspector 
General is looking into it. We will be glad to give you the facts. 

Senator Srennis. I know you would want to get in there and break 
somebody's commission or do something about it if there has been a 
violation. 

General VanpENBERG. He will certainly have a merry time if we find 
out, somebody has done this. 

Senator Stennis. If anything like that is going on, I think you 
could help the cause in the ‘publie’s s eye by getting right on it. 

Mr. Chairman, I hate to ask so many questions but these things 
have just come into my mind and they have not been gone into. Is 
there any limit " the number to which this extra pay can apply in 
the Air Force? I do not know whether that is one of your—do you 
have a ceiling on the number it can apply to? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. It depends entirely upon the num- 
ber of rated officers that we require for any size Air Force. 

Now, as I said before, in the old days we ‘would have roughly double 

the number on flying status that we have today. That, L think, was 
partly due.to the fact that the Air Force at that time was much 
smaller and because many of the administrative actions were taken 
care of by the Army. Today they have brought in a business expert 
from the Harvard Business School, a professor, and I have given him 
‘arte blanche to go through our personnel. He has reduc me our per- 
sonnel some 30 percent over the figure that the staff had given us. 

Senator STennis. You mean the number drawing flight pay? 

General VANDENBERG. No, that is just numbers of people. I will 
get to the other in a moment. 

Senator Stennis. Excuse me. 

General VANDENBERG. And we have increased the Air Force some 
100 percent. 

Of that number a proportionate share, 48 percent roughly of those, 
were in pilot, copilot, bombardier class—rated officers. I believe we 
have left no stone unturned that we know how to do to cut the people 
down to the minimum, both on flying status and otherwise, in salar 
to meet this program. 

Senator Stennis. I believe the overseas pay is included in this in- 
quiry, too; is it not? 

Mr. Wurrinc. That comes later. It does not come into this particu- 
lar thing. 

Senator Stennis. The Air Force has lots of people overseas. 

Mr. Wuirtina. That is quite true. 

Senator Stennis. I just wanted to ask his opinion about that. Do 
you think that should be continued, overseas pay, 10 percent for over- 
seas duty ¢ 

Senator Hunt. They do not get it. 
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Senator Stennis. The chairman tells me they do not receive this 
overseas pay. If they are drawing hazard pay they do not get the 
extra overseas pay. 

General VANDENBERG. I am not familiar with that, sir. I knew 
I drew some of it during the war. 

Senator Srennis. Of course you are chief of staff and you have lots 
of men overseas that are not drawing hazard pay, I am sure. They 
are getting 10 percent, are they not ? 

Senator Hunt. The recently enacted Senate amendment of $45 for 
hazardous pay; they are receiving your incentive flight pay; they do 
not get the hazard pay oui top of that? 

Senator STENNIS. We are talking about combat pay. 

Senator Hunt. Combat-hazard pay. 

Senator Stennis. I thought there was an increase just for serving 
overseas. 

Mr. Gatusna. That is just enlisted men, 

Senator Srennis. Anyway, your enlisted men. Are you familiar 
with that, or do you want to testify on that? 

General VaNpeneerc. I. would prefer that General Hopwood 
testify on that. As I understand that, Senator, it depends upon the 
cost of living in the area and it is adjusted by, I believe, the Secretary 
of Defense, so that an unequitable burden w ill not be cast upon people 
who are ordered over there through no will of their own. 

In that connection I would say if it is administered equitably, 
I would certainly be for it. 

Mr. Wuirrna. Senator Stennis, if I may be allowed, sir, to speak 
on this? 

Senator Stennis. I do not want to prolong the examination. 

Mr. Wurrinc. Commander Miller can answer that. 

Commander Murr. I think General Vandenberg and Senator 
Stennis are talking about entirely separate things. 

Senator Stennis. Very well. We will take that up later. That is 
all. 

Senator Hunt. Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator SauronstTaut. As I listen to you, General, and your replies 
to Senator Stennis, what you say in substance is that there is an in- 
centive pay necessary above the base pay to get the best of volunteers 
into the flying service and to keep them there. In other words, if we 
raised the base pay, you would still urge an incentive pay in order to 
get certain men into the flying service. Is that a fair statement? 

General VANpENBERG. That is correct. 

Senator Satronstaui. And you say, as the pay has gone up and as 
living costs have gone up, the incentive pay becomes smaller per- 
centagewise; and you question whether or not it is now enough, 
whether it may be enough. 

General VanpEeNBeERG. I have some reservation, but on the other 
hand, Senator Saltonstall, I believe I said that because of the intensive 
way in which the Hook Commission went into this and the way we 
had gone into it from every angle at that time, and I accepted it, I 
would like to try it this way for at least a longer period of time. 

Senator Sauronstaui. Here is one question. Listening again to 
Senator Stennis, if hazard as such is “about equal” to use your words— 
I think that is the expression you used—please give us a reason why 
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so much difference exists between a colonel and a private? In other 
words, the difference between $210 and $30. 

General VaNnpeNnrerG. I think it depends on the incentive to get 
the type of man who can be a colonel, as compared to the incentive 
for the type of man who will come in as a private. If the ce has 
the material that we require for a colonel, he can make his way on 
up and be commissioned. If he is, he should be of more value to the 
Government than the private. It is the same thing as in a large 
corporation, I would presume. You have a man who does one type 
of job and you have an executive vice president who does another 
type of job. The executive vice president, in the eye of the over-all 
return to the Government, is contributing more. His experience is 
greater; his responsibilities are greater; his training is longer and 
greater; in some cases his educational requirements are probably 
higher. I am now talking about the man who would stay a private, 
obviously. 

Senator Sauronstatu. Then it really boils down, just as Mr. Fin- 
letter testified this morning, to the words you have just said; this 
pay is incentive rather than hazard? 

General VanpenberG. I do not think so. 

In the first place the hazard of constantly flying an airplane is 
different from the private who goes into the airplane as a gunner for 
a period of time and then goes out again. He can go on and off flying 
status, and is taken on and off flying status except when his job re- 
quires it. The man who goes in as a pilot or bombardier or navigator 
must make a career of it. He must fly every day more or less for 30 
years. 

Now, the private does not do that. He is only engaged on this 
maybe 2 years out of 6 or 10. 

When he gets a different type of schooling, he may become one of 
the line crew. He may service the airplane, and he may never go up 
in it again for another 6 or 8 years. 

The conditions are entirely different. 

Senator SaLronstTauu. It is long-time training, responsibility, and 
the longer length of hazard. 

General VanpENBERG. That is right, sir. 

Senator SarronstaLL, Now, just a final question: Listening to 
Senator Stennis, if a man is grounded for 2 years—let us be frank— 
a big percentage of them will never have the nerve to go up in a jet 
again. Is not that pretty nearly true? 

General VANDENBERG. My opinion is, Senator, as I said, if he has 
gotten used to not flying and he has gotten used to getting along with- 
out flying pay, his chances of ever again taking up flying at that age, 
with probably children and being married, are very remote, in my 
opinion. And, if he did, he would not be as good as if he had been 
kept on. 

Senator SavronsTauy. It is an unusual man of physical courage and 
nerve who can be grounded for a period of time and go up again in 
a jet; is that right ¢ 

General VANDENBERG. Senator, they say all aviators are crazy, and 
[ would say if there was any remote correctness to that, if that chap 
had gotten used to it and at the age of 30 had children and a family, 
and he went ahead, that he would not be very smart. 
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Senator Hunt. General Vandenberg, I think your testimony was to 
the effect that it would take approximately a year to get a man back 
in good flying form after he had not flown for 2 years, or a like 
period. Would you address yourself to this situation, if it exists? 
Has it not been necessary to put pilots back in the air over in Korea 
who came in as Reserve officers that had been out of flying longer than 
a 2-year period? I presume, if that was done, it was done out of 
necessity. 

General VANDENBERG. They went through a very intensive refresher 
course, Senator. And they went on the same type of airplane that 
they had flown in World War II. Now, the difficulty with this 2-year 
period and the difficulty in being able to administer it is that the types 
of aircraft and the air age is growing so rapidly that whereas we can 
afford in Korea to use really obsolescent types of airplanes, if we were 
engaged really in a war with the enemy where the second-best hand 
is the losing hand, these people could not be put in the type of airplane 
that they had flown 5 years before, because the airplane would be 
obsolescent. 

It was just fortunate for us that in this type of warfare where we 
had no air opposition, when these people first came in they could fly 
these F-51’s and these F-47’s, which is the type they went in with, or 
the B-26, which is a conventional propeller-driven light bomber. That 
is where these people that have not flown in the Voluntary Reserves 
have gone. 

The other people who have gone over there in jet units and the re- 
serves, they have had flying because they have been flying either in the 
National Guard or the Reserve units. 

But the majority of them are flying conventional-type aircraft, 
and they can do that because the air opposition over there has been 
negligible. 

Senator Hunr. Is there anything further ? 

Senator Stennis. I have one more question, Mr. Chairman, that I 
believe his opinion would be worth a lot on. 

Suppose, General, that, after all, the Congress should reduce by 2% 
percent the amount of money available to you to pay this additional 
flight pay, just reduce it by 25 percent. How would you put that into 
effect? What would you do? Would you lower the requirements or 
just what would you do “— that into effect 

General VANDENBERG. You mean if you took my gas and oil money 
away in that category ¢ 

Senator Stennis. I am talking about reducing the appropriation or 
require you to reduce it by 25 percent, the sum you were spending for 
flight pay. How would you put it into effect ? 

Mr. Wurrinc. With your permission, Senator, do you mean that if 
the budget was $3,000,000, or let us say $100,000,000, and was reduced 
to $75,000,000 and the Air Force must be run on $75,000,000 instead 
of $100,000,000, I think that he would then say to you 

Senator Stennis. Put that this way: Suppose you had a million 
dollars now for flight pay and the new appropriation just allowed 
$750,000 for flight pay in the Air Force? 

General VANpDENBERG. The first thing we would have to do, Sena- 
tor, I think, would be to stop the new units coming in that required 
flying officers, and I would probably have to disband others in order 
to keep the number of pilots, and I would return some of the National 
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Guard and Reserve officers. I would have to hold up some units in 
the Korea section probably. 

Senator SauronsTaLL. What you are saying is you would keep the 
pay but you would cut the units? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir; if it was given to me. Because, in 
my opinion, Senator Saltonstall, the whole future of the Air Force 
or of any flying activity depends upon a volunteer who is eager and 
anxious tocome in. Indications are, from everything that we can get, 
that part of that is incentive and hazard pay. 

Senator Stennis. I want to be sure I get that. First you would 
stop the new units from coming in, being taken in; you would disband 
others ? 

General VANDENBERG. If it were necessary to get down that 25 per- 
cent. 

Senator Stennis. And, in turn, you would send back some of the 
National Guard and hold up some of the units in Korea if you had to 
go that far? 

General VanpenserG. If I had to go that far. 

Senator Stennis. You would not change any of the requirements 
then for drawing the pay? You would not step up those requirements 
in any way? You would not eliminate any of the so-called—what 
did you call that, “desk-borne jobs”? 

General VANDENBERG. I quoted from another source. 

Senator Stennis. You would not do anything along that line? I 
am dead serious about that question, because I think your opinion is 
worth a lot. 

General VANpENBERG. I do not think I would, Senator. I think 
we are administering those people who seem to meet the minimum fly- 
ing requirements. When the flight surgeon says that he is past the 
age where he can offereanything, or when he fails either because of 
fear or because of lack of incentive, we take him off flying. 

I think that is administered just as honestly and just as rigorously 
as we can do. 

Senator Stennis. You would not try to change any of the pay 
schedules in order to make the money go further ? 

General VANDENBERG. No, sir. ‘That would be my last resort. I 
would be very fearful when that happened we would have to disband 
more. 

Senator Stennis. In other words, to be sure we understand each 
other, by reducing the amount the colonels were receiving by 10 per- 
cent, you could keep that many more in the air, you see, by just reduc- 
ing it 10 percent. 

You would have just that much more money to keep another colonel 
in the air. 

General VaNnpenserG. I do not think it would work that way, sir, 
because I think you would get more people who would say “Dear 
Boss, I quit.” 

Senator Stennis. What do you mean “quit”? Just refuse to fly? 

General VanpenperG. Ask to be relieved from flying status. 

Senator Srennis. When they do that, you just do not send them 
up any more; is that it? 

General Vanprenpera. I think that is an interesting point. Let me 
enlarge on that. 
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We spend millions of dollars for a plane, and we spend billions 
of dollars for an atom bomb. We take a man whom we know is loath 
to fly and we put him in there as a navigator or pilot. He has got to 
go through a heavy fighter screen. He has got to operate for 16 hours 
with his oxygen mask on. He is going to be attacked ; members of his 
crew are going to be shot. Still he has got to go on through all this 
and doeniie bomb. 

Now, if it is the navigator, he can get lost and nobody can say 
anything. He has done the best he can. He can come back with his 
figures and swear he made a mistake in addition. 

Or he may be in a fighter formation and his wingman is loath to 
fly. Now, the wingman is No. 2:man. They fly in pairs; he is sup- 
posed to protect his back when he goes down to hit something. And 
all of a sudden he goes down. Six of our 36’s dive into about 30 
MIG’s, and right into the middle of it he feels somebody shooting 
at him without any warning from up there. When he looks around 
for his wingman, who should have warned him, the fellow has had 
motor trouble. 

You cannot run an Air Force like that, Senator; you cannot do it 
unless you have incentive for men to get in there. You cannot waste 
Government equipment that way. Even a fighter costs a million 
dollars. 

Senator Stennis. I think that is a good point. I did not mean 
to take so much time. 

Senator Hunt. Thank you very kindly. Your testimony has been 
very helpful. 

General VanpenBerG. Thank you very much, sir. 

(General Vandenberg’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF GEN. Hoyt VANDENBERG, CHIEF OF STAFF, UNITED STATES Arr FORCE, 
BEFORE A SPECIAL SUBOMMITTEE OF THE SENATE ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am here to discuss with you the Air Force 
position in the matter of hazard-incentive pay, and flying status—a subject in 
which my convictions, based upon long experience both as pilot and commander, 
are as deep as they are sincere. 

No element is more essential to the combat readiness of the Air Force than the 
personnel who must command and operate our aircraft. It is hard to explain 
this to anybody who has not experienced air combat. Perhaps I can best ex- 
plain my feeling with an illustration. In World War II, no formation of the 
Eighth Bomber Command was ever turned back by enemy action. During the 
critical year of the combined bomber offensive, the Eighth Bomber Command had 
an average strength of 2,900 bomber crews. During this same period, however, 
that command lost 3,466 complete air crews in combat. 

For a command to persevere in the face of such losses required morale of the 
highest order. Many of the aircraft on those bombing missions were sufficiently 
crippled to have justified their crews in turning back. For them to have turned 
back would have reduced the bombs on the target. Few turned back. 

We have a similar situation in Korea today in MIG alley. There professional 
experience is paying off. Our MIG alley aces for the most part are seasoned 
veterans—men with families—men who have planned their careers upon the 
basis laid down in the Career Compensation Act. 

What is at issue here goes beyond the mere question of money. Actually the 
total sum represented by hazard-incentive pay is equal to only about one-half of 1 
percent of the total Air Force budget. What is at stake is the morale of the 
entire corps of flying officers and airmen. They number but a small fraction 
of the total personnal strength of the Air Force—only 8% percent of the number 
now on active duty. But upon them everything else depends. All the rest of the 
Air Force exists primarily to enable our air crews to perform the function of fly- 
ing. This air power that we are bringing into being at such cost is in the end 
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built around men—men of spirit, men who have elected a hazardous skill for 
various motives among which the incentive of higher rewards was most certainly 
one. The American system has derived much of its strength and vigor from the 
incentive impulse. What can we hope to gain by withdrawing that principle from 
a profession that is becoming increasingly indispensable to the national security ? 

There is a dangerous illusion that the national pool of flying skills is un- 
limited. That notion no doubt derives from the tremendous air crew training 
program during the last war, when approximately 193,000 pilots were turned 
out. But what many forget is that this war-created reservoir has been steadily 
drying up. The vast majority of World War II airmen have resumed their 
civilian pursuits. Only the relative few who joined the Organized Reserves and 
the National Guard have kept their flying skills alive. It is possible to put an air- 
plane in mothballs and have it function with reasonable effectiveness when a 
need for it arises. But it is impossible to do the same with a pilot. Many circum- 
stances conspire to make him unavailable or unusable. The passing of time has 
made its inroads; our World War II air crewmen are now 7 years older. Many 
have found responsible jobs in business and industry from which they cannot be 
released without harming the production effort. Most of them have been over- 
taken by family responsibilities which they are reluctant to put aside. And still 
others, though young enough, no longer possess the physical qualifications and, 
more important, the desire to fly the new high-speed aircraft. 

So let us not, in our desire to economize, begin by placing too low a value on 
the human element in air power. We can build a B-47 jet bomber much quicker 
than we can develop the man to fly it—that is, a man good enough at his job to 
be entrusted with so valuable an airplane and an atomic bomb, both together 
representing a substantial national investment. 

No aspect of the process of rearming this country is more serious than that 
of enlarging the ready pool of skilled airmen. By comparison with the world- 
wide task now devolving upon the Air Force, the pool now available is danger- 
ously small, In this connection, one statistic seems to me profundly significant. 
It is that, leaving out the World War II expansion, the Air Force has trained only 
about 10,000 pilots during the past 30 years. 

We are now engaged in another large expansion of the Air Force. And even 
when the still usable remainder of these 10,000 are added to the usable or avail- 
able remainder of the World War II veterans currently available, we find that 
we do not begin to have enough to man the Air Force for the present emergency, 
and still provide a steady influx of new talent to sustain the force in the critical 
years ahead. 

However you look at it, the situation is disturbing. We have so far managed 
to meet the emergency needs arising out of the Korean war and the build-up by 
drawing upon stocks on hand, human no less than material. We have called 
up all but five groups of the Air National Guard. We have also ordered all 
Organized Air Reserve units to active duty. As you know, the National Guard 
men and reservists serve only for limited periods of time. Many who were 
brought in at the beginning of the Korean war are already returning to civilian 
life. In the months ahead, this loss will increase. These skills must of course 
be replaced. We can already foresee in the not too distant future an end to 
replacing them with other reservists, unless a full mobilization is ordered. That 
source of supply is fast running out. The need is upon us to develop a new 
generation of flying men. But as we turn in this direction we encounter several 
disturbing facts. 

I would not like to give the impression that our youth is losing its sense of 
duty, or its zestfulness. But the fact cannot be blinked that the Air Force is 
meeting increasing difficulty in attracting sufficient numbers of young men 
physically and mentally qualified for flying. 

We have found, for example, an increasing reluctance on the part of Air ROTC 
graduates to apply for flying training. 

This year for the first time the Air Force failed to fill its ouota of pilot candi- 
dates from the graduating classes of West Point and Annapolis. This is not to 
say that we failed to receive our allotment of graduates; the disconcerting fact 
is the marked drop off in the interest of service Academy graduates in military 
flying as a career. 

A similar disinclination has appeared among the American youth at large. In 
past years the Air Force had no difficulty in recruiting candidates for flying 
training. In fact, our quotas were usually oversubscribed. But recently the sit- 
uation has changed, There has been a drastic dropping off in applications, so 
much so that we have had no choice but to lower our standards in order to 
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bring up the input of cadets to the required numbers. That would have been a 
hard decision under any circumstances. It was all the more so in light of the 
increasing complexity of flying. We should be raising, not lowering, our stand- 
ards. 

How are we to account for this change in attitude toward military flying as a 
career? 

From the studies we have made, it is plain that a number of different factors 
are responsible. Two, however, appear to be dominant. One has to do with 
the hazard of military flying; the other is economic. The plain fact is that, even 
with the present level of hazard-incentive pay, the income of a military pilot is 
no longer enough to attract as many high-quality youths as we need. In other 
words, the money margin is no longer as effective an inducement as it once was, 
either in recruiting or in influencing those already in the military service to 
choose in favor of a continuing flying career. 

Actually, the economic and hazard factors are tied together. One compensates 
for the other. A good deal of our present difficulties, I am convinced, have their 
origins in the belief shared by an increasing number of our youth that the ad- 
ditional money reward no longer compensates for the risks inseparable from 
flying. 

Let us not be deluded: flying is hazardous. To be sure, in the quantitative 
sense, the Air Force accident rate today is close to the lowest it has ever been. 
But the casualty rate is going up, because in modern high-speed aircraft the 
number of casualties per accident is rising. In other words, although there are 
fewer accidents in terms of hours flown, more of our people get killed. It is the 
increasing risk of being seriously hurt or killed that is dampening the enthusi- 
asm for flying. 

The peacetime mortality rate for military flying is on the average four times as 
high as that incurred in nonflying military duties. In fact, the fatality rate 
among military flying personnel in peacetime is just about equal to that of non- 
flying personnel during World War II. 

Data published in appendix J of the Hook Commission report on service pay 
show that the combined combat and noncombat fatality rate for nonflying per- 
sonnel of the War Department was approximately 10 persons per thousand per 
year. During the same period the fatality rate for flying personnel in combat 
aircraft accidents and nonoperational deaths approached 75 per thousand per 
year. I hasten to add that there are differential rates among ground person- 
nel just as there are differential rates among flying personnel. However, even 
here the facts are significant. According to War Department statistics furnished 
the Hook Commission, more flying officers were killed in noncombat aircraft 
accidents than were ground officers killed in combat. 

The meaning of these statistics is all the more clear when one realizes that 
during the 6 months that have elapsed since the question of hazard-incentive 
pay was last raised by Members of Congress, 350 Air Force personnel have lost 
their lives in accidents outside of combat. 

We all know, of course, that aircraft accidents, both military and civilian, are 
widely publicized. They are talked about in family circles—and particularly 
in the circles of those who fly. Inevitably, they give rise to what we call 
“family pressure”’—the recurring question asked by wives and mothers whether 
the rewards for flying are equal to the risk it entails. As the flier’s tamily 
responsibilities increase, this pressure upon him becomes harder to resist. You 
are all familiar, I imagine, with the recent episode at Randolph Field. The 
problem of attracting a supply of new pilots is in consequence compounded by 
the increasingly acute problem of retaining the experienced air crews that 
we already have. 

Given these realities, I do not see how the present rates of hazard-incentive 
pay can be reduced without further reducing the incentive te fly. It is my 
opinion that a reduction would seriously affect our ability to retain essential 
experience levels within the Air Force, inasmuch as about 90 percent of our 
flying officers are veterans of World War II. It would seem to me also that 
instability in incentives would have the effect of discouraging our thousands 
of Reserve officers from remaining with us at a time when they are so urgently 
needed. Certainly the costs in time and money of replacing avoidable losses 
far exceed the costs of the incentive pay. As a matter of interest the cost 
of training a new pilot is about equal to 1 year’s incentive pay for 40 pilots. 

So far I have been discussing the general principles underlying an incentive 
system that has been in existence for 40 years, and the direct connection between 
this system and the efficiency of the Air Force. Now I should like to turn to 
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certain aspects of the administration of that system that have come under 
criticism. 

It has been alleged that there exists a chair-borne corps of flying officers who 
for one reason or another, principally advancing age and the pressure of staff 
duties, fly only enough to qualify for flying pay; and that few if any of this 
so-called chair-borne corps will ever again see field duty with combat units. 

The facts are that the major headquarters of the Air Force—the Pentagon 
and the major field commands—could not be properly staffed if we were denied 
the services of mature flying officers. Our business is air power, and our greatest 
single executive asset is the experience of our senior flying officers who know fly- 
ing from the ground up—and not merely from the ground view. To deny these 
senior officers the opportunity to maintain their flying proficiency, would have 
the wasteful effect of diminishing their professional competence and future 
usefulness. 

Only 9 percent of the flying officers on my staff have been in Washington more 
than 8 years. Seven out of ten have been here less than two years. Eighty-five 
percent of these officers saw overseas service in World War II and already 7 
percent of them have flown combat in Korea. Twenty-five hundred flying officers 
have left jobs as administrative officers and gone to combat in Korea. Let me 
illustrate: Col. John C. Meyer, one of our surviving aces of World War II led 
our first Sabrejets into combat 90 days after leaving an administrative assign- 
ment on my staff. Colonel Gabreski, World War II ace, has recently joined the 
roster of jet aces as commander of a Sabrejet wing in Korea. He was formerly 
a staff officer. During the course of my first trip to the Far East after the start 
of the Korean war, I discovered an urgent need for an expert on night intruder 
operations. Colonel Clizbe who had done a lot of work on night intruder opera- 
tions in World War II, was serving as chief of promotion planning in the Air 
Staff. He left on 24 hours’ notice and has led one of our B—26 wings in Korea 
with distinction, remaining in combat for more than a year and a half. 

Actually, the ages of headquarters staff officers are comparable with those 
whose primary duty is flying. This is so because as a matter of policy we rotate 
the assignment of flying officers so as to develop their competence both as flyers 
and as administrators. It is my firm belief that a good squadron commander 
should be a good flier, and in addition a good administrator and a good manager. 
Our rotation program is aimed at fitting the maturing flying officer for command 
and high level positions requiring breadth of experience. 

A companion allegation is that these chair-borne pilots include a great many 
men who qualify for their incentive pay merely by riding in the copilot’s seat. 
The fact is that many do at times. However, a copilot is a busy and essential 
crew member if the flight is to be completed successfully and safely. Further- 
more, the hazard experienced by pilot and copilot are about equal since aircraft 
do not crash by quarters or halves—they pile up all at once. Finally, no pilot 
can remain on flying status unless at least half of his flying time is in the capacity 
of aircraft commander or first pilot. The Inspector General checks the records 
of our flying personnel twice a year and officers remiss in any respect are reported 
for appropriate action. 

One of the economies suggested in this connection is to remove a flier from 
flying status whenever air-crew duty is not his primary duty assignment, and to 
restore his flying status when the condition is reversed. I cannot imagine a more 
dangerous solution than this “on again, off again” arrangement. I have already 
touched upon the adverse morale effect—the unfairness of penalizing the flying 
officer merely because he possesses the additional qualifications necessary to a 
responsible staff position. There is an even more compelling argument against 
such an arrangement. One of the most serious problems we face is that of 
developing enough broad administrative experience in a man while he is still 
young enough to fly or comand in operational units. The average wing com- 
mander is a seasoned officer of 4,000 military flying hours or more. If he is to 
quit flying while he performs certain staff duties or school assignments essential 
to his fitness as a wing commander, he will never accumulate the flying experi- 
ence essential to effective command. To accept this philosophy would be to fall 
into the same pitfall that contributed primarily to the defeat of the German and 
Japanese Air Forces in World War II—namely, a failure to recognize the re- 
quirement for a high order of professional quality. I can assure you that the 
Kremlin is fully aware of this fact and does not intend to repeat this mistake. 

I share this committee’s desire for economy. But I must warn you that any 
experimentation or surgery in this human area of the budget could have serious 
consequences, Our flying personnel feel that hazard-incentive pay is a relatively 
stable thing—something like a contract. If policies relating to hazardous duty 
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are to be subject to annual fluctuations, the effectiveness of the Air Force is certain 
to suffer greatly. The Career Compensation Act was a carefully developed piece 
of military legislation. The personnel of the services accepted it as such—as a 
declaration of intent on the part of the Congress to provide a basis for effective 
careers in the service of the Nation. To alter this law now, less than 3 years 
after its enactment, in order to reduce flying pay is bound to have a service-wide 
impact beyond detailed calculation at this time. 

Let us weigh carefully the effect of any action upon the reasoning and instincts 
of the flying officer. On the one hand, when he applies to a commercial firm for 
life insurance, he is turned down as a poor risk. On the other hand, he reads of 
statements in Congress that the hazards of military flying do not entitle him to 
extra compensation. What is that man to think—especially the older man, as he 
recalls the number of his classmates who have been lost in aircraft accidents? 

Of course the Armed Forces are grateful to the Congress for their action in 
providing free insurance in the amount of $10,000 to members of the Armed 
Forces. However this sum is hardly adequate for the protection of a growing 
family. 

For reasons of brevity and simplicity in an intensely complex subject, I have 
referred primarily to pilots. Every statement made and every conviction I hold 
applies with equal force to that 84% percent of total Air Force strength who must 
fly if the air mission is to be fulfilled. Representatives of the Air Staff will be 
available to you at any time to assist in analyzing the several categories of 
personnel who must fly. 

In conclusion, I return to the importance of a point touched upon earlier— 
the lead-time factor as it applies to the production of flying skills. 

Time in the all-important factor in war, particularly for the Air Force. The 
initial air actions could conceivably decide the ultimate outcome of the war. Of 
necessity, these crucial initial actions will be fought by what we in the Air Force 
eall the old pro’s—combat-seasoned veterans with thousands of hours of mili- 
tary flying behind them. To think of flying as being exclusively a young man’s 
game is to miss the whole point of the recent military aeronautical development, 
with the new, complex, and costly equipment demanding an ever higher level of 
professional skill and experience. , 

If at the time a war is forced upon us, we should lack the necessary air crew 
resources to continue to fight until our mobilization has caught up with our war 
requirements, we would have no recourse but to curtail operations. It would 
be a year and a half before an emergency air crew training program began to 
produce finished products. Even then, it would be highly desirable to give the 
inexperienced air crewman more seasoning before sending him into combat. 
The problem of increasing the national supply of flying skills is already difficult 
enough. Let us now, while time for reflection remains, take extreme care not to 
hinder or interrupt the process. 


Senator Hunt. Mr. Whiting, your next witness I believe is Ad- 
miral Cassady. 

Mr. Wuirine. Yes, sir. Admiral Cassady, as you know, is Assist- 
ant Chief of Naval Operations for Air, runs the airwing which I as- 
sume is as fine an airwing as there is in the world. 


STATEMENT OF VICE ADM. J. H. CASSADY, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
NAVAL OPERATIONS (AIR) 


Admiral Cassapy. Mr. Chairman, you have had the benefit of Sec- 
retary Finletter’s and General Vandenberg’s testimony, and to avoid 
being repetitious, I would suggest that the prepared statement that I 
have just presented be entered in the record, and I will confine myself 
to just three or four specific points which I would like to bring out 
which may not have been covered and about which I feel I could give 
a little enlightenment to the committee. 

Senator Hunt. Will your statement be substantially the same and 
in support of the testimony given by General Vandenberg ? 
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Admiral Cassapy. It will, sir. I would like first to outline to you 
just how this question of flight pay is administered in the Navy. I 
think that is of interest to all of you gentlemen. 

Senator Hunr. You may proceed, Admiral. 

Admiral Cassapy. I would like to read two directives which we have 
which are effective in the Navy with respect to the subject of flight pay. 

In order to amaintain a satisfactory degree of piloting proficiency each pilot 
detailed to duty involving flying in the Naval Aeronautical Organization shall 
obtain the following minimum individual flying time for fiscal year. 

Our times required are identical with those of the Air Force. 


On July 1 of each year commanding officers will review the flight record of 
each pilot under their command and take appropriate action in those cases where 
pilots have not met the minimum flight requirements established herein. 


Then another directive on the same subject reads as follows: 


It is the policy of the naval service to remove from flight status those pilots 
who fail to show the necessary enthusiasm and interest to maintain the degree 
of flight proficiency that the Navy and the Marine Corps standards require. 
Therefore, in conformance with this policy on July 1 of each year all administra- 
tive commanders or commanding officers will review the flight records of each 
pilot under their command except those cases where circumstances beyond the 
control of the individual have made compliance with prescribed flight require- 
ments impracticable. Commanding officers and administrative commanders will 
take the following action: (@) Naval aviators of the rank of commander (lieuten- 
ant colonel Marine Corps) and below will be referred to an appropriate naval 
aviator disposition board for consideration. Naval aviators of the rank of 
captain (colonel in the Marine Corps) and above will be referred to the Chief 
of Naval Operations or the Commandant of the Marine Corps as applicable for 
consideration by an evaluation board composed of naval aviators senior if 
practicable to the officer being considered. 

It is expected that the boards listed above will recommend to the Chief of 
Naval Operations and the Commandant of the Marine Corps and if warranted, 
officers be relieved of flying duty and their flying orders be revoked. 

I would like to say we do not contend that there may not have been 
abuses in the past but I can assure you that it is my intention and the 
intention of Admiral Fechteler that no abuse of which we have knowl- 
edge will be tolerated. 

We are going to administer this question of flight pay in what we 
consider t® be the intent of Congress in providing incentive pay for 
extra-hazardous duty. 

Now both Senator Saltonstall and Senator Stennis have expressed 
an interest in suggestions as to what could be done to assure that the 
intent. of Congress is being complied with. 

I think one thing is it would be proper for this committee to pro- 
pon legislation which would require annually the Secretary of the 
Navy and the Secretary of the Air Force to submit a list with the rank 
of any of their pilots who have not accumulated 100 hours pilot time. 
In that way I think Congress can get an annual report if there are 
people who, as it has been charged, ride around 3 or 4 hours and draw 
flight pay. I think an annual report could, and I think you will find 
the numbers of names to be submitted would be quite low. 

The second point I would like to make here in connection with the 
Air Force’s difficulties in getting volunteers into the flying game—I 
would like briefly to tell you the Navy’s experience along those lines. 

Up until this year the graduating classes from the Naval Academy— 
we have never had less than 45 percent of the graduates of the Naval 
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Academy that have asked to go into flying, either the Air Force or the 
Navy. This past year, the class which will graduate this June, there 
are 770 in that class, there were 484 that were found physically and 
psy chologically qualified. However, they were recently screened and 
given their choice of what duty they want, flying duty, submarine, 
destroyer, battleship; only 207 out of 770 requested to go either into 
the Air Force or into the naval aviation. 

With respect to the aviation cadets, we are having the same trouble 
that the Air Force has been having. 

Senator Hunr. Admiral, may I interrupt you to ask what percent 
selected submarine duty? Do you have that? 

Admiral Cassapy. I do not. I can get it for you. 

Senator Hunt. It would be interesting to contrast the two hazard- 
ous services, 

Admiral Cassapy. With respect to the aviation cadet, as of August 
of 1951, we had a backlog of something over 500. We require 160 
each month to be inducted. In the last 8 months we have only 1 
month been able to get 160 volunteer naval aviation cadets to enter 
flight training. That backlog of 543 has now been whittled down to 
a backlog of 50. That is in spite of going out and beating the bushes 
and going around and trying to get these college boys interested in 
coming into naval aviation. 

So we do have a serious problem confronting us. Now I cannot say 
it was the reduction that was made in incentive pay; whether that 
enters the picture, I am not prepared to say. I think only time will 
tell. The next thing I would like to talk about is something that 
Senator Stennis brought up and that is: Why can’t naval aviation be 
handled along the same lines as the Navy handles the submarine pay 
business? _In other words, when an aviator is in an operating squadron 
let him draw flight pay, but when he goes into an administrative job 
let him go out of the flight-pay status. 

That has been discussed I think very ably by General Vandenberg 
and I would like to echo very definitely his thoughts on that. 

In the first place, you would find at the end of 2 vears a certain 
number of those people that had not flown would have lost interest 
and would never want to come back and take the refresher course. I 
agree with the degree of proficiency which General Vandenberg men- 
tioned. They would have lost proficiency which I do not think they 
ever would regain; even getting them back into a status safe to fly 
would take 3 or 4 months. 

We had a recent experience on that, and if I can take just a minute 
I would like to give you some figures that we have. We recalled 500 
reservists who had not been flying for 3 or 4 years, called them back 
to active duty, and gave them a refresher course. This was not to 
get them ready for combat. This was merely to get them safe enough 
to go down and take a further course to become flight instructors. 

To get those 500 people back into an acceptable degree of flight safety 
and efficiency, we had to give them an average of 80 hours of refresher 
training. It required 135 instructors; that was their full-time duty. 
During that period we had eight of these people that decided they did 
not want to fly any more; five of them failed to complete the course; 
five of them were killed duri ing the refresher course, and seven more 
were seriously injured, 
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We had a total number of 21 aircraft that were wrecked during the 
refresher training of these pilots. The mortality rate over the period 
of time and the hours flown by these people was four times that of the 
over-all Navy rate. We also found that the cost of that—and when 
you get into the total cost of an operation like that, I appreciate that 
there are a lot of complications that enter into it, but we figure that it 
cost us something over $7,000 per pilot to get those people refreshed. 

The way the Navy handles rotation in and out of these administra- 
tive duties, I would like to say that the most unpopular assignment 
that an aviator can get is an administrative job. 

They much prefer to be out in an operating unit. They come to 
Washington 

Senator Stennis. May I interrupt right there? Why give it to 
them then? I never have understood that. 

Admiral Cassapy. For example, in my office, Deputy Chief of Naval 
Operations for Air, my office determines the characteristics of all of 
the aircraft, experimental aircraft, those we are buying—my office is 
in charge of all of the pilot training, all of the technical t training. We 
must have experienced people, aviators, in fact, some people that have 
been out in combat. We are pulling people back now that are out 
fighting in Korea. We are putting them at a desk in my office to tell 
us the types of fighters and types of bombers that we must be producing 
and what is wrong with our planes out there. 

You must have » people that have combat experience, and have had 
operating exper ience. It is an absolute necessity. 

The next point I would like to mention which Secretary Finletter 
and General Vandenberg both mentioned was this question—and I 
know it is in the minds of a lot of people—as to whether or not these 
senior officers in the Air Force and naval aviation should maintain an 
active-flight status, or should they be considered as having completed 
their useful aviation career ¢ 

That is a group of officers who have been flying for more than 30 
years. That is your real experience. There is your real leadership. 

I think rather than to take any action which prohibits those people 
from maintaining an active-flight status, I think they must be re- 
quired to maintain an active-flight status and those that do not meet 
the necessary requirements should be removed and we will do it. 

Senator Hunt. Admiral, may I ask you to make a reference to 
your own position. You are the : thief of Naval Operations for Air. 
You are responsible for all the Navy Flying Establishment. You 
are on an active-flight status, as I understand ¢ 

Admiral Cassapy. That is right, sir. 

Senator Hunt. I think it would be very helpful if you would relate 
to the committee at this time why you feel it essential that you main- 
tain active-flight status? 

Admiral Cassapy. The first reason with respect to the job I am in 
at present, Senator, the officers that are in my office are the ones I say 
that decide the whole planning of naval aviation, how many of vari- 
ous type squadrons we must have; how big our pilot training program 
must be, our technical training program must be, how m: uny airplanes 
of various types must we have, what must be the characteristics of 
those airplanes, what sort of guns, what sort of electronics, what 
sort of radio goes with those planes. Under my office comes the 
coordination of the N favy’s whole guided-missile program. 
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I feel that whoever is in my job—and you do not have to go out. and 
fly jets, but you must maintain and keep in touch with your pilots, you 
must keep what we call the cockpit “feel”; you must do that in order 
to have the confidence of the people who work for you and are out 
in the operating fields. . 

Furthermore, I am going to sea next month in command of a fleet. 
That fleet is a carrier task force and I feel that the fact that for the 
2 years and 4 months that I have been on duty in Washington, I have 
maintained an active status, will keep me much better qualified to go 
out and operate that carrier task force in the Mediterranean than if 
I had not maintained an active-flight status. I can speak from ex- 
perience, as a youngster; if you do not have confidence in your leaders, 
you are not going to have a good organization. 

If I can just take a minute to relate a personal experience that I 
had which has a very direct bearing on this case, during the war, when 
I had command of one of our aircraft carriers, the Saratoga in the 
Pacific, we were sent out to operate with the British Fleet in the In- 
dian Ocean. The British have not had the policy that we have had, 
requiring the senior officers to maintain an active-flight status. The 
flag officer in the British Navy that was in charge of that aviation was 
not an aviator. The captain of the carrier was not an aviator. I can 
tell you that that British fleet out there was just about what the 
United States Navy was 20 years ago. The pilots had absolutely 
no confidence in their leaders, their leaders knew absolutely nothing 
about modern aviation; they had not kept in touch with it, and it was 
really a very, very pathetic experience that I went through. 

I feel that we must require that senior officers maintain that status. 

Senator SaLTonsTALL. You want him to be a plane captain, that is 
what it amounts to. 

Admiral Cassapy. Yes, sir. And I think our Congress was fore- 
sighted many, many years ago when you passed a law, and it is still a 
law, that all our aircraft carriers and naval air stations can only be 
commanded by a naval aviator. I think that has paid dividends. I 
certainly hope that it is never changed. 

I would just like to assure you that at Admiral Fechteler’s direction 
we are constantly supervising the administration of flight pay and all 
incentive pay within the Navy, and I can assure you that any abuses 
that come to our attention will definitely be corrected. 

Senator Sattonsrat.. I might just ask this one question. It is the 
same one that I asked General Vandenberg, do you agree with him on 
the differentiation between incentive and hazard as being about equal / 

Admiral Cassapy. Senator Saltonstall, it is some place in there, 
whether it is 50-50 or 60-40, one way or the other, I would not try 
to say. 

Senator Sauronsrauy. If your answer is yes, somewhere in there, 
then you have got to justify, as he justified, the additional responsi- 
bility, the time of training, and the length of the period of hazard to 
justify, we will say, a commander or captain getting $210 a month 
as opposed toa private getting 30. 

Admiral Cassapy. That is correct, sir. I agree entirely with what 
General Vandenburg had to say, with this one addition: that a person 
who is getting, we will say, $60 or $70 a month will accept hazards for 
a less rate of pay than somebody where $30 would be a very small 
percentage of what he would get. 
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Senator SarronsraLuL. That is the hardest thing for an ordinary 
mother or father to understand. 

Admiral Cassapy. I understand that, sir. 

Senator Hunt. I take it you are familiar with the schedule that 
was brought out here this morning. 

Admiral Cassapy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. How does yours compare with that, about the 
same ¢ 

Admiral Cassapy. About the same—100 hours’ pilot time. The re- 
quirements are practically the same as those for the Air Force. 

Senator Srennis. In your testimony here do you represent the 
Department of the Navy or do you represent naval aviation 

Admiral Cassapy. I represent the Department of the Navy. Naval 
aviation is an integral part of the Navy as a whole. 

Senator Stennis. That leads up to this question. Suppose these 
funds were reduced 25 percent, the funds that could be used for this 
extra flight pay, how would you carry that out? What would you do? 

Admiral Cassapy. Senator, the total cost for flight pay for the Navy 
amounts to about $44 million a year. If I was told that the Navy’s 
total appropriations were going to be cut, as you said, 25 percent—in 
other words, about $10 million—I think that I would forego buying 
three or four expensive airplanes and would much prefer and would 
insist on paying that money in order to maintain the proficiency of 
our pilots, because if you do not maintain the efficiency of your pilots, 
we will wreck many more airplanes than that amount of money would 
buy. 

Senator Stennis. You wouldn’t change the schedule of pay in any 
way ? 

Admiral Cassapy. I would not, sir. 

Senator STENNis. You wouldn’t reduce any and you wouldn’t in- 
crease any ¢ 

Admiral Cassapy. I think that if anything, if we continue having 
difficulty in getting volunteers in aviation, it may be necessary for the 
military to come up and ask Congress to provide additional incentives. 

Senator Stennis. Why do you think you have had this failure to 
get these men out of Annapolis for naval aviation? Why is your per- 
centage dropping off there? What is your idea about it? 

Admiral Cassavy. Senator, it is hard for us to figure it out. This 
is the first year it has happened. Up until this year—last year we 
had 45 percent volunteers. The year before that it was 50. Forty- 
five percent is the lowest we have been since 1943, when I have a rec- 
ord. What is back of that I am not prepared to say. 

Senator Srennis. Anyway, it has just happened once, and that is 
not enough to form much of an idea about it; is that right ? 

Admiral Cassapy. It is not, sir. 

Senator Stennis. How do you get these aviators and cadets you 
talked about ? 

Do you send men out to scout around for them ? 

Admiral Cassapy. Yes. 

Senator Srennis. How do you go about it? What do you tell 
them ? 

Admiral Cassapy. Each of the seven naval air stations distributed 
throughout the United States, each commander of those stations is 
given a quota of getting college boys to sign up in our program. 
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Senator Stennis. What do you emphasize to them, esprit de corps, 
or pay, or what? 

Admiral Cassapy. We try to emphasize to them the importance of 
naval aviation, the career that is offered to them, tell them the training 
that they will get. 

Another thing that the Navy has done, they have very actively 
gotten under way the placement program so that NAVCAD comes 
in and signs up for 4 years. About 18 months is devoted to pilot 
(raining. Then he has 21% years in the fleet. We have organizations 
throughout the United States that try to locate and get a job for those 
people who elect to go to inactive duty. We have a selfish motive in 
that because we want these reserves who go to inactive duty to be lo- 
cated in the proximity of one of our 27 reserve stations so that they 
will join the Organized Reserve, maintain their flight proficiency, so 
that in the event of an emergency, those people are immediately ready 
for recall to active duty. 

It also lets the individual know the Navy is not just washing its 
hands of him when he finishes his 4-year obligation. 

Senator Hun. Do you find it quite helpful to closely watch the 
operations of the draft board when you ascertain the draft board is 
breathing down somebody’s neck ? 

Admiral Cassapy. It has some effect. 

Senator Stennis. You talk about these abuses. Have you had any 
abuses in the past? You say if you find any abuses you will let us 
know. I do not know of any myself. 

Admiral Cassapy. Senator, I can honestly say there has not been 
one brought to my attention, and if there had been an abuse I believe I 
would have been advised of it. 

This question of abuse I think is something that just does not exist. 

Senator Stennis. This flying pay that you have in the Navy, this 
hazard pay, that applies to men flying mostly from these carriers, 
does it not ¢ 

Admiral Cassapy. Yes, the big part of our combat units are carrier- 
based. 

Senator Srennis. Your suggestion awhile ago, you propose that 
an annual report be made of the names. What ‘did’ you say ¢ 

Admiral Cassapy. I would suggest that if there is any question in 
the minds of Congress that the people in the Air Force and in the 
Navy are not complying with our directives which require 100 hours 
of pilot time per year, that the Secretaries of the two services be re- 
quired to submit a letter to the Senate, to the House, listing the names, 

ranks and the duty assignment of those officers who have not acquired 
100 hours of pilot time. 

Senator Stennis. What would that prove? 

Admiral Cassapy. That would show that the intent of Congress was 
not carried out. It would show that the directives issued by the Chief 
of Naval Operations and the Chief of Staff of the Air Force, were 
not being complied with. 

I must say this, sir: There may be at times reasons why some of 
those people cannot accumulate 100 hours of pilot time. For example, 
in Korea. 

Senator Stennis. They do not receive pay then ? 

Admiral Cassapy. Legally all you have to do is 4 hours a month, 
and you draw pay. But the Navy has exactly the same as the Air 
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Force and we do not consider that is enough to maintain the desired. 
proficiency and we have set 100 hours. I agree with General Vand- 
enberg that if they could fly more than that we would have a better 
outfit. 

Senator Stennis. I do not want to belabor this point but I was 
going to ask you for suggestions and you made this suggestion, that 
they ‘file the names of those who had failed to qualify for the pay. I 
do not see that that would prove anything except that these did not 
qualify and therefore they were not paid. 

Admiral Cassapy. I think it would prove to you, Senator—it would 
dispel a lot of these rumors that go around that this question of flight 
pay is a “gravy y tr ain” as somebody called it the other day. 

Senator Stennis. Do all of your naval officers qualify for it? 

Admiral Cassapy. We are going to examine the records and find out 
why, if they have not qualified for it. AsI say, I think it is perfectly 
possible, for example, people out in Korea, the captain of the car- 
riers, the flag officers out there that are on the firing line day after 
day, after day, those people are having trouble getting in their 4 
hours a month. 

Senator Stennis. Nobody would complain about anything like that. 

Admiral Cassapy. I think that would prove to certain people who 
said that people over in the Pentagon are being ridden around for 4 
hours and ene pay, that that is not true. 

Senator Srennis. Do you have any further suggestions ? 

Admiral ee No, sir. I think the study that was made, as 
General Vandenberg said, by the Hook Commission went into all 
possible ramifications. I do not consider that a study similar to that 
is necessary at this time. I think the law as it exists today is sound 
and is being properly carried out. 

Senator Stennis. What do these other nations do on this incentive 
pay? Does England have a comparable set-up ? 

Admiral Cassapy. They did not have, and they found themselves in 
the position that I mentioned awhile ago. Since then, they have been 
trying to follow out our system, but the d: unmage has been done, and it 
will take them years and years. They do not have anybody in flag 
status or rank who has maintained active flight status. 

Senator Stennis. Do they have this hazard pay ¢ 

Admiral Cassapy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. How long have they had it? 

Admiral Cassapy. They have always had it in the lower ranks. It 
was not until September 1950 that they have gone back and now 
provide flight pay up through the rank of captain. They still do not 
provide incentive pay for flag officers. 

Senator Stennis. How long have they had 

Admiral Cassapy. The reason is they do not have flag officers who 
are still in active flight status. 

Senator Srennis. So, they have had that since World War I? 

Admiral Cassapy. Yes. 

Senator Stennis. Were you in on the decision that made the dis- 
tinction: between naval aviators or do you have—you do not have 
naval airborne troops; do you ? 

Admiral Cassapy. We do not. 
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Senator Srennis. You have the submarines. Were you in on the 
decision that made the distinction between the submarines and the 
naval 

Admiral Cassapy. No, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Do you know anything about that ? 

Admiral Cassapy. I know what the submarine requirements are. 
People draw submarine pay only when they are attached to an operat- 
ing submarine, with very few exceptions. 

Senator Srennis. Don’t they need something to keep them condi- 
tioned and keep them tuned up ¢ 

Admiral Cassapy. No, sir. This question of flight proficiency, you 
lose that if you do not fly for a period of a few weeks or a few months. 
The submarine crew can go ashore for 2 years and go back, and they 
have probably put a few additional gadgets on the submarine; but, 
aside from them, it is essentially the same. But the advances in air- 
planes have been so rapid that you could never regain your proficiency. 

Senator STENNIS. I will not take any more time. 

Senator Hunt. Admiral, you heard me ask General Vandenberg a 
series of five questions with reference to what he thinks the attitude 
of his men would be should certain things happen to this incentive pay. 
Do you remember those questions ? 

Admiral Cassapy. I do, sir. 

Senator Hunt. Do you think the attitude of a naval aviator would 
be quite in line with what General Vandenberg said ¢ 

Admiral Cassapy. I think it would be quite in line with what he 
said. 

Senator Hunt. Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator SALronsTALuL. I would just like to ask this further question. 

Boiled down, the fact that fewer boys are applying comes down to 
the fact that the Air Force, the air part of the Navy, is no longer a 
glamour boy such as it was; is that the reason ¢ 

Admiral Cassapy. I can frankly say, when I went into aviation, I do 
not believe flight pay entered into my decision. It was the glamorous 
thing to do, and it is not any more. 

Senator SaLtronsta.LL. The other thing that runs through the serv- 
ices today: The average boy who is coming out of college has not the 
spirit to go into the armed services that he had in World War I or 
World War II. The feeling is rather—and I do not say this in any 
derogation of the boy—not to go unless you are called. 

Admiral Cassapy. That is correct. 

Senator SarronstaL.. That is bound to reflect itself particularly in 
the boys who go into aviation. 

Admiral] Cassapy. Another thing in aviation, both the Air Force 
and we: If you come in to take the flight training, that is a minimum of 
a4-yearcommitment. If they want to wait for the draft or something 
else, it is 17 months or 9 months, and they just do not want to get 
themselves tied up for 4 years. 

Senator SattonstauLL. May I ask this off the record ? 

Senator Hunr. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Stennis. I have one more question. 

Suppose you have a gentleman who is a captain in the Navy and he 
is going to retire in about a year, would you put him on flight pay ? 
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Admiral Cassapy. No, sir. The present policy—may this be off 
the record ? 

Senator Hunt. Off the record. 

(Discussion was continued off the record.) 

Senator Stennis. Every dollar you save there you have just that 
much more to pay other men? 

Admiral Cassapy. I do not think we could be justified in continuing 
a person who we know is going to retire and, even if he were kept on 
active duty, we would not ‘keep i in a flight st tus. 

Senator SreNNIs. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hunt. We appreciate your testimony. 

(Admiral Cassady’s prepared statement is as ‘follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Vice ApM. J. H. Cassapy, UNITED STATES Navy, Deputy CHIEF oF 
NAVAL OPERATIONS (AIR), BEFORE THE PREPAREDNESS SUBCOMMITTEE ON INCEN- 
TIVE PAY OF THE SENATE ARMED SRVICES COMMITTEE 


A short time ago, when appearing before another congressional committee on 
the subject of flight pay, I stated that I did not believe that the principle of 
extra pay for hazardous duty was under question, but rather that the application 
of the principle was the point at issue. 

The principle of extra pay for hazardous duty within the military—the philos- 
ophy behind it—is in keeping with common practice in American civilian pur- 
suits. In civilian life those engaged in hazardous jobs—coal miners, civilian 
pilots, and crew members of civilian aircraft, steelworkers, men and women 
who work in explosive factories, and so forth—all such people expect and do get 
extra compensation for accepting the hazards associated with their particular 
jobs. 

Congress has applied this same principle to the military. 

That application is sound; and, as I said before, I do not believe it is the prin- 
ciple that is being questioned, but rather— 

(1) Is aviation duty today still hazardous? 

2) Are existing rates of compensation within the military too high? Should 
these rates be reduced? 

(3) Are certain people now receiving this extra compensation who are not 
entitled to it? 

(4) Is the administration and the suvervision of extra compensation properly 
handled within the military? 

(5) Are some officers being ridden around for a few hours a month and receiv- 
ing extra compensation for these rides? 

(6) Why should the flag and general officers within naval and Marine Corps 
aviation and within the Air Force continue to remain in an active flight status? 

(7) Would it not be possible to handle flight pay along the same lines as the 
Navy handles submarine-duty pay; that is, when an aviator is in an operating 
unit he receives extra compensation, but when he moves out of that operating 
unit into an administrative job he goes off of flight status? 

Those are some of the questions in which I know Congress and the public are 
interested,*and rightly so. 

Before entering into a discussion of the points and the questions I just men- 
tioned, I would like first to show you— 

Who in the Navy and Marine Corps receive flight pay. 

How much they reeeive. Chart 1, number by rank, and so forth; chart 2, 
flight-pay dollars; chart 3, compare present rate with previous rates. 

W yw your indulgence, I would like to take up the specific points I mentioned. 
First, is aviation today still hazardous? 

I rae eciate that accident and casualty statistics can be quite confusing—and 
I do not intend to try to confront you with a mass of figures—but here is a 
simple approach which I believe does indicate that aviation is still hazardous. 

Chart 4, accident-rate curve; chart 5, 1,000 versus 1,000: 2 out of 6 fail: 1 out 
of every 4 killed. 

Second, are extra rates for flight pay too high or should they be reduced? 
Back to chart 38. 
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Navy is perfectly willing to leave to Congress the decision as to whether exist- 
ing rates are too high. However, it is my opinion that the present rates, which 
were determined after months of study, are definitely not too high. 

As a matter of fact, I am wondering if the reduced rates may not be one of 
the elements affecting the Navy’s and Air Force’s difficulty in obtaining aviation 
cadets and volunteers into our flight-training programs. 

Navy’s experience is quite similar to that of the Air Force. 

Graduating class, Annapolis, 1952: 770 in class; 484 physically qualified ; 207 
requested flight training. 

Only 1 month in the past 8 have we been able to get our required quota of 
naval cadets (160 per month) in spite of beating the bushes, 

We may be forced into asking for increased incentive if we continue our diffi- 
culties in obtaining volunteers. 

Third: (a) Are certain people now receiving flight pay who are not entitled 
to it? (b) Are some officers being ridden around for a few hours a month and 
receiving extra compensation for these rides? (c) Is the administration and 
supervision of extra compensation properly handled within the Navy? 

I would like to submit existing Navy Department. directives on this subject: 


“OPNAV Instruction 3710.7 


“* * * In order to maintain a satisfactory degree of piloting proficiency, 
each pilot detailed to duty involving flying in the naval aeronautical organiza- 
tion shall obtain the following minimum individual flying time per fiscal year: 

(1) Heavier-than-air (HTA) pilots, (a) 80 hours’ pilot time as first pilot or 
copilot, of which 15 hours will be night time; and (») 20 hours’ individual flying 
time as copilot, dual pilot, or special crew. 

“* * * On 1 July of each year commanding officers will review the flight 
record of each pilot under their command and take appropriate action in these 
cases where pilots have not met the minimum flight requirements established 
herein. Report results of such action to the Chief of Naval Operations.” 


“OPNAV Instruction 3700.3 


“* * © Responsibilities of administrative commanders and Commanding 
oficers.—It is the policy of the naval service to remove from flight status those 
pilots who fail to show the necessary enthusiasm and interest to maintain the 
degree of flight proficiency that Navy and Marine Corps standards require. 
Therefore, in conformance with this policy and as directed in pararaph 34 (d) of 
reference (@) (OPNAV Instruction 3710.7), on July 1 of each year all adminis- 
trative commanders or commanding officers will review the flight records of 
each pilot under their command. Except in those cases where circumstances 
beyond the control of the individual have made compliance with prescribed 
flight requirements impracticable, commanding oflicers and administrative com- 
manders will take the following action: 

“(a) Naval aviators of the rank of commander (lieutenant colonel) and below 
will be referred to an appropriate naval aviator disposition board for considera- 
tion. 

“(b) Naval aviators of the rank of captain (colonel) and above will be referred 
to Chief of Naval Operations or Commandant of the Marine Corps, as applicable, 
for consideration by an evaluation board composed of naval aviators senior, if 
practicable, to the officer being considered. It is expected that the boards listed 
in a. and b. above will recommend to Chief of Naval Operations and the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps that, if warranted, orders to duty involving flying 
be revoked.” 

Gentlemen, there may have been abuses in the past, but I can assure you that 
the Navy will tolerate no abuses of which it has knowledge. 

We are doing everything we can do to assure that the intent of Congress with 
respect to incentive pay is not abused. 

Next—why should the flag and general officers of the Navy and Marine Corps 
continue in an active-flight status? 

This group of officers comprises those who started flying 25, 30, or more years 
ago. They are the officers who make the final decisions with respect to all the 
major aspects of military aviation. There is no doubt in my mind but that one 
of the things that has contributed more than any other to the present-day effi- 
ciency of the military aviation of this country is the fact that our senior officers 
have been required to maintain an active-flight status. 

I feel most strongly that this requirement must be continued; those senior 
officers who fail to maintain an active flight status must be removed from re- 
sponsible positions within the aviation organization. 
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Whether or not these senior officers receive extra compensation for meeting 
this requirement we are perfectly willing to leave to the decision of the Congress. 
I do urge that nothing be done which would prohibit flights by our senior officers. 

I now come to what I consider to be the most important and the most far-reach- 
ing point that I mentioned: Why cannot aviators go to a nonflight status when 
they are in administrative jobs? 

At first glance it would seem that this would be an equitable thing to do—that 
by so doing a considerable amount of money would be saved—and this without 
any serious effect on the military preparedness of this country. 

Case of Lieutenant Commander X. 

However, the effect on the military readiness of this country would more 
than offset the monetary savings which might result. 

(1) Each individual must be given a 3- to 6-month refresher course. This 
dollar cost must be charged against 2 years savings in flight pay. 

(2) Couldn’t afford this time in event all-out war. 

(3) This group represents the experience—leaders—basis of mobilization 
expansion. 

(4) After 2 years in a nonflight status certain of these individuals would not 
want to return to a flight status. 

(5) Refresher training expensive in lives. 

(6) Tie-up of large numbers of badly needed instructors. 

(7) End product not nearly so good. 

Recent experience ; 500 inactive reservists recalled; required 135 instructors; 
5 killed, 7 injured, 5 failed, 8 dropped on request; 21 aircraft wrecked or re- 
quired major overhaul; mortality rate 4 times all-Navy rate; end product not 
too good; cost per pilot somewhat higher than figures I gave for LCDR X. 

With world conditions as they are today, when we are spending billions in 
the build-up of our military structure, I question whether this is a proper time 
to enter into any gamble which might result in a deterioration of one of the 
greatest elements of our military structure: personnel. 

Today, morale in naval aviation is of the highest order. It is my concern 
that this morale be so maintained. 

As I mentioned before, incentive pay for hazardous duty was reduced 2 years 
ago. 

I recommend, most strongly, that legislation with respect to incentive pay 
remain as it exists today. 
I assure you it will be properly supervised and administered by the Navy. 


Senator Hunt. General McAuliffe, if you will discuss the airborne 
pay from the Army viewpoint. 


STATEMENT OF LT. GEN. A. C. McAULIFFE, UNITED STATES ARMY 


General McAutirre. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have a pre- 
pared statement. I marked it “Restricted” only because it has sta- 
tistics about parachute injuries that we would prefer not to have 
publicized. 

The Department of the Army has primary interest in these hearings 
and the incentive pay for parachutists. We also have an interest in 
flight pay for observation pilots and pilots of helicopters and glider 
pay. 

We have no one on glider duty now. There is the feeling that peace- 
time glider riding except experimental gliders does not justify incen- 
tive pay. 

We have small numbers on demolition duty and on diving duty. 

The Department of the Army’s interest in parachute pay stems from 
the requirements to provide airborne troops fully equipped and ready 
to meet the enemy on short notice. 

Senator SALTONsTALL. Nobody is a parachutist who is not a volun- 
teer. 

General McAvuurre. That is right. The parachutist is a volunteer. 
The question arises, Is pay necessary or the present pay of $100 per 
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officer and $50 per man, is that proper? The fact is that we have had 
difficulty obtaining sufficient parachutists to meet our requirements, 
parachute volunteers. 

In the period June 1 to August 1, 1951, we had a requirement for 
1,050. We were able to obtain only 759 volunteers. We thereafter 
sent out recruiting teams from the airborne divisions composed of para- 
troopers to try to persuade greater numbers of volunteers an aa 
during the period October 1, 1951, and March 31, 1952, when we needed 
a total of 7,151 paratroopers, we were only able to obtain 6,047. 

Thus it can be seen that the reduction or suspension of pay would 
definitely increase the problem. 

On the question of the danger and hazard of paratroop duty I would 
like to read an excerpt from the United Press release written on the 
latest parachute jump conducted at Exercise Longhorn. 

Forr Hoop, Tex., April 9.—The elite Five Hundred and Eighth Airborne 
Regimental Combat Team made the practice combat jump yesterday as the 
mammoth imaginary atomic war the Army and Air Force are staging in Texas 
drew toward its close. 

One man was killed when his parachute wrapped around his body and fgiled 
to open and 221 paratroopers were injured, 196 seriously enough to be admitted 
to a hospital. 

I understand that this was a regimental combat team. The fact is 
that a parachute jump to the average man, whose inclination is to stay 
on the ground, is mighty unpleasant. 

Senator Savronsta.L. For the record is it not fair to say that the 
particular jump—if I read the papers correctly—was very much 
criticized for its inefficiency. 

General McAutirre. Yes, sir. 

Senator Saltonstall, I do not think, with the exception of the 
fatality which was unusual, the injuries are largely out of proportion. 
I have further evidence of the nature of the hazard for the Eighty- 
second Airborne Division over a period of a year. I have a comparison 
between all-over injuries of the Eighty-second Division with the 
Thirty-first Infantry Division for the last calendar year which shows 
that the injury rate over all in the airborne division was three times 
the injury rate in the infantry division. It is true this is not all at- 
tributable to the airborne division because unfortunately the para- 
trooper has a tendency to—— 

Senator Savronstauyi. The air drop in Normandy at the beachhead 
was 75 percent, was it not? Seventy-five percent were injured, were 
they not? 

General McAuuirre. Not such a large number. 

Senator SauronsTaty. The night before D-day. 

General McAuuirre. No, sir. It had been predicted we should lose 
25 percent before we hit the ground by the British Air Adviser to Gen- 
eral Eisenhower. Actually our losses before we hit the ground were 
something less than 3 percent. That is airplanes shot down. I do not 
remember the percentage of injuries but they were greatly less than 
25 percent. In fact, under those circumstances a number of men who 
might have been taken to an aid station under ordinary circumstances, 
got up and carried on. 

Senator Stennis. Where was this? 

General McAvuirre. This was in Normandy, the night of June 
5. Weleft England about 11 o’clock and about 1 o’clock in the morning 
we jumped on the 6th of June. 
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To continue my point, a parachute jump is an unpleasant experi- 
ence. Only a small percentage of paratroopers are jump-happy and 
really enjoy jumping. We have a ground equivalent. We say the 
landing and training jump is the equivalent roughly to leaping off the 
cab of a 21%-ton truck when the truck is going ¢ ahouk 15 miles an hour, 
without the oscillation, and this is about a height of 12 feet. 

The landing is at about a speed of 20 feet per second. Aside from 
the difficulties of landing at that speed, the opening shock when the 
parachute opens is something like getting hit with a sledge hammer. 
The result varies from just seeing stars to completely blacking out 
from that experience. 

So, as I say, this is not an attractive thing to the ordinary man whose 
inclination is to stay on the ground. 

In addition to that, the hazards have increased since World War 
II because we now have an airplane where the soldiers jump out of 
two doors. We saturate the air with parachutists, and there is much 
greater danger of collision, and the business of one man’s canopy 
robbing the air from another man’s canopy and thus causing him to 
drop, is also dangerous. 

In addition to that we have heavy equipment drops, as you know. 

We drop 214-ton trucks and so on. While the attempt is made, of 
course, to be careful not to drop such equipment on a drop zone that 
is occupied, at the same time you are always going to have people 
on the drop zone security who have to look out for the malfunction 
that a piece of artillery, that it does not cause one of these things to 
strike a man in the drop. 

Now as far as controls go, the Army is very careful to see that 
only those people whose inherent duties require parachute jumping 
are paid parachute jump pay. Those are people obviously who are 
members of units and in addition to that we have approximately 
8 officers and 15 enlisted men, some with the test boards who jump test 
parachutes and do work of that kind, who also draw jump pay. 

In Washington there are just four. One officer on research and de- 
velopment work on the general staff who merely jumps to become in- 
formed on recommendations from the field; three with the Quarter- 
master General who are engaged in the development of rigging and 
parachutes and matters of that kind. 

1 think that is all I have except I would be glad to answer ques- 
tions, 

Senator Hunr. I would like to get a general statement from you, 
if I may, General. 

Do you support the testimony of General Vandenberg and Admiral 
Cassady ¢ 

General McAuutirre. With regard to flight pay ? 

Senator Hun. Yes. 

General McAuuirre. Our problem is a little different and our 
numbers are smaller but I think we experience the same difficulties; 
yes, sir. The type of aircraft, of course, is different. We have a dif- 
ferent problem here and they have a different problem undoubtedly 
with jet aircraft than we have with the observation plane and the 
helicopter. 

Senator Hunr. From a financial point of view you would say you 
hardly had a problem, from a congressional point of view and ap- 
propriations point of view ¢ 
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General McAvtirre. That is right. Our numbers and cost is small 
except in the parachute field where the cost is around $25 million a 
year? 

Senator Hunt. Senator Stennis? 

Senator Stennis. How many men did you say you had airborne, 
how many in the Army? 

General McAutuirre. We have 2,219 officers and 38,504 enlisted men 
as of December 31 last year. That is on duty with the units. 

We had 8 officers and 15 enlisted men, a total of 23, on duty other 
than with air-borne units. 

Senator Srennis. What is your incentive pay, the same pay scale 
as the others? 

General McAvuirre. Ours is $100 for officers and $50 for enlisted 
men. 

Senator Stennis. Who worked out that scale? 

General McAvuirre. The Hook Commission. 

Senator Srennis. Your men only receive this pay when they are 
actually attached on this particular duty ; is that right / 

General McAuirre. Yes; and in addition to that, they must be 
qualified jumpers or training to be jumpers. They have to make a 
minimum of one jump each 3 months, or in the absence of jump equip- 
ment, they have to jump four times during any 12 consecutive months. 

Senator Srennis. There is no way to go on a pleasure jaunt with 
that deal, jumping from an airplane. 

General McAvuirre. I don’t want any more of it, sir. 

Mr. Wuirine. You would be very glad to invite the Senators to 
come along; wouldn’t you ? 

Senator Srennis. I am for you. You just have it up and down, 
$100 or $50, depending on whether it is an officer or an enlisted man. 

General McAcutrre. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. Why do you make that distinction? Why do you 
make any distinction ? 

General McAvuirre. For two reasons. One is the Hook Commis- 
sion decided—I think soundly—that incentive pay should be propor- 
tionate to base pay. Second, there is the matter of responsibility. 
I would like to relate a personal experience, the account of an officer 
at Fort Bragg. 

We had the First Parachute Field Artillery Battalion training 
there. This young officer was jumpmaster in a stick of 20 green para- 
chutists. He had a green pilot in the carrier command. 

He went out with this stick to jump at Fort Bragg, and the pilot 
couldn’t find the drop zone and was going in the wrong direction. This 
fellow unhooked himself from the cable two or three times to go up 
and talk to the pilot and get him straightened out. 

Finally he got him straightened out. He arrived in the jump zone 
and he rushed back to get his stick out and he jumped without hooking 
himself up. He was killed. A man other than the jumpmaster 
wouldn’t have been exposed to that kind of responsibility and wouldn’t 
have been killed. 

Senator Stennis. Do you specially recruit your men or do you take 
them out of the 





General McAvuirre. They are volunteers. 
Senator Stennis. They are volunteers within the Army ? 
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General McAuuirre. Yes, sir. They have certain physical qualifica- 
tions, of course, special ones ‘that they have to meet. 

Senator Stennis. What other inducements do you offer them be- 
sides this pay 4 

General McAuuirre. Pride and pay I would say are the two things 
that cause a man to volunteer. 

Senator Stennis. You emphasize the pride? 

General McAuuirre. Yes, sir. Just take a look at them, Senator. 

Senator Stennis. I think you have been very successful in em- 
phasizing that. What 1 am worrying about in ‘this whole thing is 
that if you put the emphasis on pay, ‘and pay, and pay, and pay, I 
think it will undermine the morale of the services generally rather 
than increase it. I am afraid of that. It is not charging anybody 
with that. It is just putting the emphasis on the wrong thing. 

I think the hazard pay is justified, though, and should be main- 
tained. It is not easy to administer though. 

Mr. Wuitina. Senator, might I suggest that General McAuliffe is 
G-1 of the Army, which is personnel administration and has charge of 
all personnel Army-wide. He did command the Air Force and para- 
troopers in France, and he knows both sides. He is well qualified if 
you want to ask him questions on this subject, about the ground troops 
asa whole. All the land and ground forces come under his administra- 
tion, 

Senator SaLronsTaLy. He also has a reputation for a certain state- 
ment, which has been given 

General McA ULIFFE. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hun. Did you ever feel prompted to make the statement 
before a Senate Senmaiiaees 

Senator Stennis. That statement is something you couldn’t put a 
dollar mark on, especially when it was made. It wasn’t prompted by 
pay either. 

General McAu.irrr. No, sir. 

Senator Stennis. I want to ask this about this overseas pay. Do 
you have some witnesses specially on that ? 

Mr. Wuitrine. We have. 

Senator Stennis. I would like to get his version. Is it 10 percent 
additional pay now for being overseas if you are not otherwise draw- 
ing increased pay? Is that right? 

General McAvuirrr. No, Sir. For enlisted men in the Army, a 
soldier gets about $8 and something and the master sergeant $22. 
That is the scale, from $8 to $22. 

Senator Stennis. It does not apply to your officers ¢ 

General McAu.irrr. No, sir. 

Senator STenNts. Do you think that is justified under present con- 
ditions, $8 to $22, that scale? 

General McAuuirrr, As a matter of fact, I didn’t come very well 
prepared to answer this one, Senator Stennis. 

I think the reasons have been good in the past. I would say that the 
man in Korea certainly deserves it. 

Senator STeENNts. I was excluding him. 

General McoAuuirre. As they say, some of the boys have “got it 
good” in some parts of Europe, and I think it might be questionable. 

On the other hand, in certain parts of Europe it is very expensive 
if a man has his family there, or an officer. 
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Senator Stennis. I see your point there. You have responsibility 
for ground troops, and it comes within your jurisdiction ? 

General McAvurrre. Personnel administration. 

Senator Stennis. Here is what I believe we ought to think about. 
You gentlemen might as well understand that the people of the United 
States are going to cut down on this budget. It is coming, and it is 
going to affect the military, too. You might as well be making your 
plans. That is not a threat. 

I think such men as you can plan it out. But if you reduce by 25 
percent, we will say, the amount of money you had available for these 
airborne men, what would you do? Would you try to put that into 
effect ? 

General McAutirre. I see no way except to reduce the pay 25 
percent. We need this many people, if we have got two airborne 
divisions and two regimental combat teams. I see no alternative but 
to reduce the pay by 25 percent. 

Senator STENNIs. It wouldn’t be something we would want to do or 
that you would want to do, but if it were reasonably necessary, don’t 
you think it could be done without impairing the morale of the services 
greatly ? 

General McAvuirre. It is bound to impair the morale some. 

Senator Stennis. I said greatly. Or seriously. 

General McAuuirre. We can’t get volunteers at the present scale of 
pay, so I would say the problem is already difficult, but I am not ready 
to say whether a 25 percent reduction would make it serious or not. 

Senator STENNIs. Let’s put it another way. If we are going to 
have to reduce the military budget a certain percent, isn’t it time for 
you to be thinking about what ought to be eliminated? Maybe not any 
of this hazard pay. But there must be some reductions and we need 
light on those things. 

General McAuuirre. That is right, sir. For my money the way is 
to reduce something by such and such a percentage and let us find out 
how it should be done. 

Senator STENNIs. Let you apply it. You are the ones on the job. 
That has a lot of logic in it. You have the ability to do it. 

General McAuuirre. I might say in regard to economy that we used 
to pay paratroopers who were in the Pentagon and we paid glider- 
troopers, too. I just would like to impress upon you, Senator Stennis, 
that we voluntarily took these people off of glider pay and cut out all 
the administrative parachutists before any rumpus started up here 
on Capitol Hill about this thing. 

Senator Stennis. That is gratifying. What did you say about the 
number of men you had on duty here? There has been great em- 
phasis about the number. 

General McAvutuirre. We have four. 

Senator Stennis. You mean just four men? 

General McAvuirre. Four officers—one in the General Staff and 
three in the Quartermaster General’s office, in the rigging and air- 
borne training. 

Senator Stennis. That is seven officers ? 

General McAvuirre. Total of four. 

Senator Stennis. Total of four that are drawing airborne pay in 
Washington. 

General McAuttirre. Yes, sir, a total of 23 all over the Army. 
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Senator Stennis. That is your representation here then fer these 
38,504 troops ? 

General McAutirre. Those are with units. 

Senator Srennis. Just 4 out of the 38,000? 

General McAu.irrr. Twenty-three all over the Army. There are 
four in Washington—23 all over the Army in addition to the 38,000 
with units. 

Do I make myself clear, sir? 

Senator Srennis. Twenty-three all over the Army. You mean 
stationed, say 

General McAvutrre. For instance, at Fort Bragg with the test units, 
where they are testing out new parachutes; Wright Field, liaison with 
the Air Force, that sort of duty; jump instructors at Fort Benning 
at the Parachute School that are not assigned to units. There are a 
total of 23. 

Senator Stennis. Just four officers on duty here in Washington ? 

General McAvuuirre. That is right, sir. 

Senator Srennis. That is all you consider necessary to have here? 

General McAuuirre. That is right, sir. 

Senator Srennis. Thank you. 

Senator SatronstTaLuL. May I ask a question? 

Senator Hunt. Go right ahead. 

Senator SALTonsTALL. I have just this question, General. 

Are there airplanes in the Army as opposed to the Air Force? 

General McAuuirre. There are observation airplanes and _ heli- 
copters. 

Senator Savronstatt, That is part of the Tactical Air that is in the 
hands of the Army? 

General McAutirre. Yes, sir. It is really for observation pur- 
poses almost entirely. 

Senator Sarronstatu. Do those people who are pilots of those ob- 
servation planes and helicopters—do they get the flight pay ¢ 

General McAu ak Get the flight pay, yes, just a hundred hours, 
the same sort of deal. The crewmen also who are required to fly, the 
artillery observers likewise draw flight pay. 

Senator Sauronstaut. Who is that regulated by / 

General McAuuirrr. The Army; sir. 

Senator SavronstaLL. What kind of regulations do they have? Do 
they take the 

General McAutirre. The same as the Air Force and Navy Air, sit 
This is all coordinated under the same—— 

Senator SALTonsTaLL. Are these men volunteers ? 

General McAutirre. Yes, sir. 

Senator SavronstatL, To use Admiral Cassady’s words, do you 
echo the sentiments of General Vandenberg and Admiral Cassady 
with reference to those men ? : 

General McAuuirre. Well, not as far as rank goes. We have a 
problem there, and I don’t think we have any really high ranking of- 
ficers on that type duty.. After all, these men are usually field ar- 
tillerymen and they become battalion commanders and division ar- 
tillery executives and maybe general officers of artiller y later, and the 
requirement for flying in the higher ranks is not as important. 

Senator SarronstaLy. Have you got any men as high as colonel, 
for instance / 
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General McAvutirre. I know of none, sir. 

Senator Sauronsratt. What is the highest rank you know of re- 
ceiving flight pay ? 

General McAvtirrr. Lieutenant colonel is about the highest I have 
ever seen. 

Senator Savronstatu. So that a lieutenant colonel would get his 
$210? 

Mr. Wurttnc. One hundred and eighty dollars. ’ 

Senator SavronstrautL. The infantryman who went up with him, 
the pilot 

General McAuutrre. Observer. 

Senator SarronsraLL. Would get $30 if he was the lowest rank. 

General McAvuutirre. He usually is an officer. He is an adjuster of 
artillery fire and he draws on the same scale according to his rank, 
with flight pay. 

Senator SarronsTaLtL. How many Army officers are in the category 
that is receiving flying pay? 

General Mc AULIFrE. Flight pay, total for aviators and helicopter 
pilots, 1 is 179. 

Senator SaLronstTaLu. So that there are 1,791 men under the juris- 
diction of the Army that are receiving flight pay. 

General McAvuirre. There are a few more than that. ‘There are 
550 in training at any one time and 500—rather, 566 total officers and 
men who are noncrew members, nonpilot members—that is, observers 
who ride in the other seat and adjust fire, and so on. 

Senator SALronsratt. You believe then—I don’t want to steal Sen- 
ator Stennis’ questions, but assume you had to cut down 25 percent, 
would you believe that these observers and these helicopter pilots, and 
so on, should be cut? Would you get the men if they were cut? 

General McAvuuirre. I doubt it, sir. 

Senator Sarronstaun. They are all volunteers ? 

General McAvcuirre. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sarronstats. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hunr. Thank you, General. 

Now we have Commander A. C. Miller, Jr., legal assistant to the 
Fiscal Director, Bureau of Naval Personnel. He will speak on over- 
seas allowances. 





STATEMENT OF COMMANDER A. C. MILLER, JR., LEGAL ASSISTANT 
TO THE FISCAL DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 


. Commander Mirzer. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement, 
which I would like to submit to go in the record. It goes into complete 
detail on this subject of overseas stations, per diem ‘allowances. 

Senator Hunt. We will put it in at this point. 
(Commander Miller’s statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT CONCERNING OVERSEAS STATION PER DIEM ALLOWANCES 


This statement has been prepared by the Per Diem Travel and Transportation 
Allowances Committee of the Department of Defense in an attempt to point out 
the methods and procedures used in establishing overseas station per diem 
allowances and the seriously unfavorable effect which an arbitrary reduction in 
the field of overseas station per diem allowances would have on the programs of 
the uniformed services. 
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The Per Diem Travel and Transportation Allowance Committee, which is 
composed of the Assistant Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, per- 
forms its function under a charter approved by the Department of Defense on 
May 27, 1950. The charter issued to the committee requires joint action on all 
matters coming within the purview of section 303 of the Career Compensation 
Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 802); such joint action also requires the approval of the 
Federal Security Administrator and the Secretaries of Commerce and Treasury 
before any regulation can be finally approved and promulgated. 

In order for the subcommittee to fully understand the subject of overseas 
station per diem allowances, it is necessary that the general purposes of such 
allowances be explained somewhat in detail. Section 303 (b) of the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949 provides as follows : 

“Without regard to the monetary limitations in this Act, the Secretaries of the 
uniformed services may authorize the payment to members of the uniformed 
services on duty outside the continental United States or in Alaksa, whether 
or not in a travel status, of a per diem considering all elements of cost of living 
to members and their dependents, including the cost of quarters, subsistence, 
and other necessary incidental expenses: Provided, That dependents shall not 
be considered in determining per diem allowances for members in a travel status.” 

Under this authority, it was recognized that all efforts should be exerted 
toward providing members of the uniformed services ordered to perform duty 
at locations outside the continental United States, or in Alaska, with additional 
monetary amounts for quarters, subsistence, and other necessary incidentals 
when the normal allowances authorized to such members were not adequate to 
defray the additional costs incurred at overseas locations. It was not intended 
and is not now intended that members of the uniformed services should be 
allowed to receive additional money amounts which would permit members of 
the uniformed services to live on a level far above or far below the standard 
of living and the way of life maintained by them while serving within the con- 
tinental United States. 

Therefore, with the invaluable assistance of certain personnel of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, a study was made to determine exactly, insofar as possible, 
how much a person living within the United States and earning a certain amount 
of money per year would expend for quarters, subsistence, and other necessary 
incidentals. In making this study, it wus necessary to determine which income 
group represented the average single enlisted man in the uniformed services, 
Likewise, it Was necessary to determine which income group was comparable 
to the average single officer serving in the uniformed services. A further study 
was made to determine the number of people in the family of an average mar- 
ried member of the uniformed services. It was determined from this study 
that the average single enlisted man serving in the uniformed services is an E—4 
with over 2 years’ service, or E-3 with over 8 years’ service who spent for sub- 
sistence $67.50 per month, or $2.25 per day, and for quarters spent $45 per month, 
or $1.50 per day. For the married enlisted man with dependents, it was deter- 
mined that he was a member in pay grade E—4, with over 10 years’ service, or 
pay grade E-5 with over 4 years’ service. On the basis of the three to four 
thousand dollar income group it was determined that this member expended 
$79.15 per month, or $2.64 per day for food for himself and his dependents, and 
for quarters for himself and his dependents, spent $85.61 per month, or $2.86 
per day. The average single officer serving in the uniformed services was de- 
termined to be a captain in the Army, Air Force, or Marines, and was ecom- 
parable to a person in the five to six thousand dollar income group. This aver- 
age single officer expended on an average $70.96 per month, or $2.36 per day for 
food for himself. For quarters for the average single officer serving in the 
uniformed services, it was determined that $78.52 per month, or $2.62 per day 
Was expended. For the average married officer with dependents it was deter- 
mined that $107.50 per month was expended on an average for food for himself 
and his dependents, while serving within the continental United States. For 
quarters, it was determined that the average officer of the uniformed services 
on duty within the continental United States expended on an average $97.25 
per month, or $3.25 per day, for quarters for himself and his dependents. At 
tention is invited to the fact that the average-sized family of a member with 
dependents is a wife and two children under 12 years of age, or a wife and one 
child 12 years of age or over. In other words, for subsistence purposes, three 
members are considered. Further, in determining the income group for mem 
bers of the uniformed services, not only was basic pay considered, but also basic 
allowance for quarters and basic allowance for subsistence in the case of all 
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personnel, and in the case of enlisted personnel, additional consideration was 
given for uniform allowances authorized for such personnel. 

In establishing overseas station per diem allowances for quarters and sub- 
sistence, it was early determined that a man ordered to perform duty in an 
overseas area would not be placed in a preferential position with his counter- 
part serving in the continental United States. At the same time, it was deter- 
mined to be of equal importance that the standard of living enjoyed by a mem- 
ber assigned to duty within the continental United States would not be reduced 
for a member serving in an overseas location, if normal facilities or reasonable 
substitutes therefor were available in the foreign areas. In other words, over- 
seas assignments were not to be made attractive through the authorization of 
additional monetary allowances and neither were they to be made unattractive 
by not providing allowances in sufficient amounts te adequately provide for the 
needs of the single member and member with dependents who were assigned to 
an overseas location. Therefore, it was agreed that the personnel assigned to 
duty outside the continental United States would be maintained on a comparable 
basis to that which they enjoyed while serving within the continental United 
States. Obviously, this procedure would require members who expended portions 
of their basic pay for quarters and subsistence within the continental United 
States to continue to expend a comparable amount from their pay at an overseas 
location. For instance, a married officer with dependents in the continental 
United States receives $42 per month for subsistence, yet the average cost of 
subsistence for the member and his dependents within the continental United 
States is $107.50. Therefore, the married officer within the continental United 
States expends out of his pay $65.50 per month for food for himself and his de- 
pendents. This amount, likewise, should be spent out of his pay at his over- 
seas location. Being consistent with this view by stating it in another manner 
is to say that if a member of the uniformed services saving $50 per month in 
the continental United States, he should be permitted to save a comparable 
amount at his overseas duty assignment. This appears to be basically sound. 

In determining how much the costs for quarters and subsistence are at any 
given location overseas, the Joint Travel Regulations require that the. member 
himself complete a questionnaire which has been devised by the Per Diem 
Travel and Transportation Allowance Committee to determine exactly what 
members in each category are required to expend for quarters, subsistence, and 
other necessary incidentals. The Per Diem Travel and Transportation Allow- 
ance Committee has received, tabulated, and averaged thousands of these ques- 
tionnaires, and the overseas station per diem allowances are based substantially 
on the statements contained therein. It is deemed pertinent to point out that 
these questionnaires are certified by the individuals completing them and are 
forwarded through their commanding officer. This is required in order to pre- 
vent any coloring of the facts. In addition to this safeguard, any questionnaire 
which appears on its face to be unreasonably high or unreasonably low, is not 
considered in determining the average expenses incurred at an overseas location, 

In the final analysis, the overseas station per diem allowances authorized for 
quarters and subsistence will be purely and simply only the excess cost for quar- 
ters, subsistence, and other necessary incidentals incurred by members of the 
uniformed services assigned to duty at overseas locations and are authorized 
in such amounts as to require the member stationed overseas to expend from 
his pay a comparable amount to that which he expended while serving within 
the continental United States. 

The Secretaries of the uniformed services do not foster “high living” by Amer- 
icans stationed abroad. Every possible effort is made to require Americans 
to maintain a standard of living abroad which is no better than that which they 
had been expected to maintain contemporaneously within the United States. 
It is not expected that they unreasonably insist on maintaining such a standard 
of living in those places where facilities at least comparable to those in the 
United States are not available. Allowances are not authorized to provide for 
facilities which do not exist. Conversely, they cannot be expected to accept less 
in a place where such facilities, or reasonable subtsitutes therefor, are avail- 
able. Although individual cases appear from time to time which seem to contra- 
dict the aim of the Per Diem Travel and Transportation Allowance Commmittee 
in estublishing allowances, and examples of ridiculously high living are called 
to the committee’s attention, it is submitted that these cases of ridiculously high 
living are in a distinct minority. Human desires sometimes take strange turns 
and sacrifices of some things are made in order to satisfy those desires. <A per- 
son with a flair for pretentious housing or expensive automobiles will economize 
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in every other way and even expend savings of private income to be able to in- 
dulge in such fancies. These, however, are personal considerations which are 
not reflected in the per diem allowances prescribed by the Joint Travel 
Regulations. 

The sight of an American automobile no doubt signifies wealth in many foreign 
areas, especially in those areas where the recent war has taken such a devastat- 
ing toll as to impoverish the entire country. These automobiles, however, in the 
contemporary American community, represent a necessity of life, are purchased 
from ordinary income, and are shipped to the foreign areas at the personal 
expense of the owner, except when water transportation to the areas serviced 
by the Military Sea Transportation Service is available, in which cases they are 
shipped on a space-available basis. They have not been purchased with and 
their operation is not subsidized in any way by overseas station per diem 
allowances. 

In prescribing overseas station per diem allowances for quarters, considera- 
tion is given to the cost of obtaining shelter which, from the viewpoint of Amer- 
ican health and sanitary standards, is adequate and provides a reasonable 
umount of comfort. It cannot be expected that a member of the uniformed 
services should be required to accept less merely because his foreign counterpart 
in a less modern country is satisfied with less. A member of the uniformed 
services in a foreign area on a 2- to 3-year tour of duty cannot be expected 
to compromise his standard of living, and that of his dependents, in order that 
the less fortunate foreign national will not resent his lot. He should rather 
maintain, insofar as it is practicable, his modest American standard of living, 
and he, as a living example of the everyday comforts of citizens of a progressive 
democratic nation, should do so with justifiable pride. 

In prescribing overseas station per diem allowances for subsistence, consider- 
ation is likewise given only to the reasonable cost of subsistence in the foreign 
area, With due regard to the peculiarities of that particular foreign area. In 
this respect also, food acceptable to American health and sanitary standards, 
or a reasonable substitute therefor, must be considered. A member is not and 
should not be required to subject himself and his dependents to a native diet 
which, besides being unpalatable, is inferior in other respects. In order to provide 
such subsistence, commissaries have been established in many foreign areas. 
Among the merits of commissaries, the existence of such facilities is reflected in 
reduced station allowances and eliminates competition with foreign nationals 
in their markets for foodstuffs which are in short supply. Although the existence 
of a commissary does not completely eliminate the necessity of local purchase 
of fresh fruits and vegetables, milk, meats—in some areas—ete., the cost of 
living of Americans in the area varies directly with the completeness of com- 
missary stocks. In many areas, including Japan, Germany, and Hawaii, the need 
for station allowances has been completely eliminated by the existence of such 
facilites. 

In those places overseas where Government quarters and/or mesing facilities 
are available to a member, or to a member and his dependents, if with dependents, 
the corresponding station per diem allowance is not payable. In many areas 
where overseas station per diem allowances are prescribed, the vast majority 
of personnel thereat are subsisted and quartered in Government facilities and 
those personnel are not entitled to the station allowances for that area. 

The uniformed services do not allege that at all times and in all places the 
overseas Station per diem allowances are neither more nor less than are required. 
However, it is alleged that the mandatory semiannual report, together with such 
additional reports as the commanding officer in the overseas area is required to 
submit and such on-the-spot surveys as are conducted by the Per Diem Travel 
and Transportation Allowance Committee in problem areas from time to time, 
permit the committee to keep the allowances reasonable in line with changes in 
the cost of living in the overseas areas as compared with the United States. 

In view of the statements contained above, which indicate that a constant 
review of the overseas station per diem allowances is being conducted at all times, 
it is readily understandable how someone not immediately concerned with the 
authorization of such overseas allowances may not at any given time have in 
his possession the latest rates of allowances and the latest regulations pertaining 
thereto. Therefore, it is desired to furnish to the subcommittee the actual amounts 
of the overseas station per diem allowances which are authorized for officer 
members with dependents of the uniformed services serving in the three cities 
referred to on page 3159 of the Congressional Record for the legislative day of 
Monday, March 24, 1952. The allowance authorized for subsistence for Buenos 
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Aires, Argentina, is $558 per year, or $1.55 per day. The correct amount author- 
ized for quarters is $1,080 per year, or $8 per day. The allowance for subsistence 
in London, England, is $810 per year, or $2.25 per day ; the allowance for quarters 
for London, England, is $990 per year, or $2.75 per day. The subsistence allow- 
ance authorized for Rome, Italy, is $1,170 per year, or $3.25 per day, and the 
quarters allowance authorized for Rome, Italy, is $1,548 per year, or $4.30 per 
day. These rates, which became effective on March 1, 1952, are considered to be 
the minimum requirements at those stations and are supported by a considerable 
amount of detailed data indicating costs at least commensurate threwith. The 
detailed computations as well as the personally certified statements of the mem- 
bers on duty at these or any other areas will be furnished to the subcommittee 
upon request. 

On the same page of the Congressional Record for the legislative day of Mon- 
day, March 24, 1952, it was indicated that a reduction of all overseas station per 
diem allowances by 50 percent would possibly result in savings ranging from 
$190,000,000 to possibly $290,000,000 per year. For fiscal year 1952, the Depart- 
ment of the Army has budgeted for the payment of station per diem allowances 
for 2,565 officers in the amount of $4,175,000, and for 19,435 enlisted members in 
the amount of $13,101,000. For the same period, the Department of the Navy 
has budgeted for overseas station per diem allowances in the amount of $1,660,490 
for 1,564 officers and $8,287,567 for 8,258 enlisted members. The Department 
of the Air Force has budgeted for the same period $6,200,000 for overseas station 
per diem allowances, for 4,800 officers and has budgeted $9,030,000 for like 
purposes for 14,000 airmen. For fiscal year 1952, the Marine Corps, for whom 
figures were not previously available, has budgeted for overseas station per diem 
allowances for 41 officers in the amount of $108,500 and 125 enlisted personnel 
in the amount of $132,500. Attention is invited to the fact that of the $42,695,057 
budgeted for overseas station per diem allowances for fiscal year 1952, that 
$80,551,067 is provided for subsistence and quarters allowances for enlisted 
members, whereas $12,148,990 is budgeted for subsistence and quarters allow- 
ances for officer members. Therefore, were the allowances reduced by 50 percent 
as suggested, the saving to be realized, assuming that no changes in rates oc- 
curred, would be $21,227,028.50. The approval of an arbitrary 50-percent reduc- 
tion in the amount of overseas station per diem allowances would render duty 
outside of the continental United States, in virtually all cases, financially im- 
possible, especially for enlisted personnel and junior officers. It is desirable to 
reiterate that the long-established aim of the uniformed services is that members 
neither benefit nor suffer financially as the result of duty assignments located 
in overseas areas, 

The authority granted by the Congress to the Secretaries of the uniformed 
services to vary overseas station per diem allowances in accordance with the 
needs of a member or a member and his dependents has not been and will not 
be abused. The Congress may rely unconditionally upon the uniformed services 
to prescribe only those allowances which are reasonably necessary and which 
have been justified in the manner stated earlier in this paper. It is considered 
that the Congress will readily agree that allowances of this nature which neces- 
sarily must vary directly with the cost of living involving both increases and 
decreases from time to time cannot reasonably be fixed with any degree of 
certainty by inflexible legislation. Rather, it involves the exercise of a high 
degree of discretion and a continual review. Neither the Congress nor the uni- 
formed services can control the cost of living in foreign countries by placing a 
ceiling on the total amount payable as station allowances for members of the 
uniformed services on duty outside the continental United States. 

Although, at the present time, it is not contemplated that an on-the-spot cost-of- 
living survey will be conducted in any particular foreign area or areas, the per 
diem travel and transportation allowance committee would welcome a member 
of the subcommittee or a staff member of the subcommittee to accompany the 
cost-of-living survey group on its next project outside the continental United 
States. This invitation is deemed to be appropriate inasmuch as it seems 
desirable that some member of the legislative body or its staff should have first- 
hand information concerning the living conditions and the costs incurred by 
members of the uniformed services located outside of the continental United 
States. 


Commander Mitzer. I may from time to time, with your permis- 
sion, refer to the statement, parts of it, for figures, and so forth, that 
you would be interested in. 
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With your permission, I would like to start from the foundation and 
build up on the subject of overseas station per diem allowances. To 
my knowledge, this is the first opportunity that anyone in the uni- 
formed services has had to actually explain to any congressional com- 
mittee exactly how we prescribed overseas station per diem allow- 
ances. 

We have gotten a lot of comment in the papers and magazines talk- 
ing about exorbitant living overseas. We welcome the opportunity to 
explain to you, with the facts to back it up, exactly on what basis the 
allowances are prescribed. 

Senator Hunr. You are talking just with reference to the Navy? 

Commander Mitrer. Iam talking with reference to the Department 
of Defense, which includes Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, 
the Public Health Service, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the Coast 
Guard. 

Senator Hun’. Then you may have something to say with reference 
to this German situation we have seen in the press recently, or will 
you? 

Commander Mituer. Yes, sir. I shall attempt to explain the meth- 
ods and procedures in detail that have been established and which are 
the bases for establishing overseas station per diem allowances. I 
would like to say this: that the overseas station per diem allowances 
are not foreign-duty pay, which has been referred to here by Senator 
Stennis. That is another subject. 

With the enactment of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, sec- 
tion 303 (b) thereof gave authority to the Secretaries of the uniformed 
services to prescribe per diem allowances for people stationed outside 
the continental United States or Alaska. They were permitted and 
authorized in that legislation to consider the cost of living, including 
quarters, subsistence, and other necessary incidental expenses for 
the member and his dependents. 

Of course, you realize that the majority of the people in the services 
are not married people. Immediately, even before the enactment of 
the Career Compensation Act of 1949, a committee was appointed to 
draw up rules and regulations and formulate policy concerning how 
these allowances would be prescribed. 

As a result of this committee’s work, a Per Diem Travel and Trans- 
portation Allowance Committee was formed, with a charter approved 
by the Personnel Policy Board, which was in existence at that time. 

This Per Diem Travel and Transportation Allowance Committee is 
composed of the Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Air, Mr. John 
IK. Floberg; the Assistant Secretary of the Army, Mr. Earl Jehneon: 
and the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, who was Mr. Eugene 
Zuckert, but the spot there is now vacant. He was taken over by 
Atomic Energy. . 

Under this committee, which is composed of the three Assistant 
Secretaries, we have an advisory panel, which is made up of men in 
uniform, one from each of the seven services—that is, the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey 
and the Public Health Service. 

Each one on this advisory panel has an equal voice. It makes no 
ditference how many people you have in your particular service or 
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how few you have. Each one has an equal voice on the advisory panel 
and on the committee. 

The purpose of station per diem allowances is to provide the man 
with additional funds if the circumstances in the foreign area warrant 
to meet the cost of living in that country and to let the man live 
on a basis comparable to that which he enjoyed in the United States— 
no more, no less. 

To get at this problem we solicited the assistance of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics to determine exactly what the average single enlisted 
man in the United States spent for quarters and how much he spent 
for subsistence. 

We did the same thing for the married enlisted man with a family, 
for the single officer, and for the married officer with a family. 

We then took the personnel records of the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Marines, and the three outside services, as we refer to them, and found 
that the average single enlisted man in the service, in all of the uni- 
formed services, was an E-4 or a third-class petty officer. 

He earned, when you consider his basic salary, his basic pay, and 
his quarters allowance, $45 a month, and his subsistence allowance of 
$2.25 a day when a mess is not available, he came within the two to 
three thousand dollar salary group, which was established by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Then we looked for the average officer, and we found him to be a 
senior grade lieutenant in the Navy or a junior captain in the Army, 
Air Force, and Marines. He earned, with his allowances, between 
five and six thousand dollars a year. 

It was immediately recognized that you could not prescribe the 
same allowance for each of those four categories—the single enlisted, 
married enlisted, married officer, and single officer—because their needs 
were different and their allowances were different. 

So then we had to set about determining what is an average service 
family, what is the number of children, what is the number of de- 
pendents in a family where the man is married? We found that the 
average in the seven uniformed services was a man, his wife, and two 
children under 12, or one child 12 or over. 

That was important, because when we went to figure the subsistence 
allowance to go into the overseas station allowance we had to know 
how many people we were talking about. So it boiled down to three 
adult members, assuming that those two children under 12 ate about. 
the same amount that one adult person would eat. 

Then we had to make other decisions such as “Will we pay for 
facilities which are not present in the foreign area?” That one was 
very easy. The answer is no. 

If they cannot get the facilities, no allowance is authorized for 
them. 

Then we thought : Well now, we have got to prescribe an allowance 
overseas which will keep that man as nearly as we can keep him on 
the same comparable living basis that he had here, which meant 
that he would ee the same amount out of his pay overseas that 
he spent out of his pay in the United States, and that he would live 


no higher or no lower than he lives in the United States. 
To do that we took from these salary groups which I have described 


to you that we secured from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and we 
found that the average married enlisted man spent $79.15 per month 
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for food. We found ‘that he spent’ $85.61 a month fer quarters, in- 
cluding utilities. 

We found that the married officer with dependents—and they seem 
to be the ones who have been referred to most in the Congressional 
Record—spent $97.25 a month for quarters, including utilities, and 
spent $107.50 per month for food for himself and his family. 

Now, mind you, we are talking about the average officer and the 
average enlisted man. 

Senator Hunr. Where quarters are not provided or available? 

Commander Minter. Yes, sir. 

Then of course it has always been a rule in the uniformed serv- 
ices to my knowledge that whatever facilities are available you will 
not pay an allowance for, and that rule is still adhered to and where 
we have Government quarters for a single man, he gets no quarters 
allowance; where we have a Government mess for a single enlisted 
man, he gets no subsistence allowance; where the people are mar- 
ried and ‘they have Government quarters for the man and his de- 
pendents or the officer and his dependents, they get no station allow- 
ance, either here or overseas. 

We have the same rule; we have continued that rule. You made 
specific reference to Germany. I may as well take care of that right 
now. 

All of the quarters over there are Government quarters. Nobody 
draws a station allowance over there in Germany, officer or enlisted 
man. 

Senator Hunt. Would you care to comment some on the cost of 
maintaining some of the quarters? I have seen them myself. 

Commander Mitter. Yes, sir. If you care to, Mr. Chairman, I will 
be glad to comment on that. 

Senator Hunt. Yes, if you will. 

Commander Mriier. The quarters are requisitioned quarters; the 
servants that you probably saw are servants that are paid out of the 
German budget, not one penny of our appropriated funds goes for 
those people to the best of my knowledge. We, in the Per Diem 
Travel and Transportation Allowance Committee do not prescribe 
any allowance over and above what it costs in Washington or the 
average United States city, for those people who live in Germany, 
Japan, or Hawaii; places where we have the big numbers of people. 

Senator Stennis. While you are on that point, Mr. Chairman, you 
have been there, have you net ? 

Senator Hun. Yes. 

Senator Srennis. I want to make this clear. He says it does not 
cost us anything. This is paid out of the German budget. But who 
passes on how much they shall draw out of the German. budget ? 

Commander Muer. That question I will have to say that “Lam not 
prepared to answ - We do not have any station allowance. 

Senator Srennis. We talked about international good will. I think 
that is where we are building up a lasting hatred among some people 
over there, high living at their expense. 

Commander Miter, That may be true. 

Senator Stennis. They are on an austerity program. I come from 
a country that had the same thing during the reconstruction days. 

Commander Murr. That is probably true. We do not prescribe 
in our committee any money allowance for those people over there be- 
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cause of the facilities being available. In Japan last July 1 the ques- 
tion of servants came up, and all servants were abolished. If they 
have them they pay for them out of their pay. We do not subsidize 
them one bit. There is no exception to that except for firemen and 
guards and maintenance and operation people. They are not house- 
hold servants. 

Senator Hunt. Then the airmen situation with reference to the 
elaborate quarters and with reference to the servants is a matter that 
is passed on by the commanding general in Germany, is that right? 

Commander Mitier. I would say so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wurrtne. And the High Commissioner. 

Senator Hunr. It is something over which the services in this 
country have no control. 

Commander Miter. No, sir; to my knowledge. 

Senator Hunr. Except I would think, of course, the Secretary of 
Defense in the last analysis would be the responsible party. 

Commander Mintzer. Yes, sir. I might say he has two gentlemen 
over there now on a trip—l left them last March 31—going right 
into this same problem which you are interested in. Then we had to 
find out how much it actually cost in these foreign areas that our 
people are ordered to serve in. We are not like civilians; we are 
ordered to serve and we have to go. That is as it should be. We took 
an oath of allegiance to do that. We should not have gotten into 
the service if we had not been inclined to do it. So we are ordered and 
we have to go. So the man is placed in a foreign country. He may or 
may not have excess costs, costs involving living conditions. 

So we had to decide how we were going to get the information into 
a place here in Washington so the Secretaries under the authority that 
the Congress gave them could prescribe an allowance. 

We devised a questionnaire form which goes into every possible de- 
tail of their way of life, as far as you can show it on a piece of paper. 

We realized since we were getting information from people right on 
the spot who might benefit or not benefit from the information they 
gave us, we had two safeguards placed around the use of these ques- 
tionnaires. One was that the man filled it out himself and certified— 
if you notice on the back of it—as to the correctness of it to the best 
of his knowledge. We did not stop there. We required them by 
regulation to submit them via their commanding officer. That, of 
course would eliminate right on the spot any colormg of the facts. 

We would then get them in here in Washington. We then got them 
into Washingtpn and we did not stop with just the man’s certification 
and his commanding officer’s looking over his questionnaire. If, when 
we tabulated the things we found out that any fellow was somgeeealy 
out of line and was spending a lot more than he should be spending as 
compared with the rest of the people there of relative rank and stand- 
ing, or if we found that he was spending entirely too little according 
to his statement, and would not be a fair representative case, we threw 
them out. They are not even tabulated because we are looking for 
the average man in those four categories. 

So we feel, with those three safeguards, that we have gotten the 
best information in the most expeditious manner that we could get 
It. 

In addition to that, we make on-the-spot surveys. The entire ad- 
visory panel to the per diem travel and transportation allowance 
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committee from time to time on no regular schedule makes on-the- 
spot surveys. 

We just completed one of seven countries in South America. 

We then got back here and had to go over to France to check on the 
Paris area, including Fontainebleau. We went there; we went into 
their homes; we shopped with their wives; we even went into their 
commissaries if they had any; we went into their homes to see the prob- 
lems they had. It opened our eyes. We had been before but we al- 
ways get our eyes opened when we take these trips. 

So after we got the information into Washington here where the 
Secretaries can have it tabulated and sent up to them for approval, it 
was merely a question of finding out how much they needed overseas 
in the particular area in which they were serving and then to subtract 
not their allowances in the United States from the amount they needed, 
but the actual amount that they spend, whether it was out of their 
allowance, out of their pay, or combination of both in the United 
States, we merely subtracted that from the amount that they needed 
overseas and divided it by 30 and there was your daily per diem allow- 
ance. 

Senator Hunt. Will you repeat that again? 

Commander Mitier. I said that when we got this information tabu- 
lated and found out what the average married officer with dependents, 
the average single officer, the average married enlisted man with de- 
pendents, and the average single enlisted man spent overseas, what it 
was costing him——— 

Senator Hunt. Cost of living? 

Commander Miiuer. Yes, sir. We merely subtracted what he had 
been required to pay in the United States for comparable facilities and 
for comparable food insofar as it can be provided. The very im- 
portant part about what I said just a moment ago was that we did not 
merely subtract his allowances, the officer's $42 a month subsistence 
allowance, but we subtracted $107.50 which is the amount that he ac- 
tually paid in the United States for subsistence for himself and his 
family. 

Senator Hunt. That was the average you found ¢ 

Commander Miuuer. Yes, sir. 

In other words, he spent $65.50 out of his pay. We kept him on a 
comparable basis. You will notice on this questionnaire there, on the 
back, a question which asks them if on their pay and allowances, 
whether their pay and allowances exceed or fail to meet their expenses 
in the foreign area. That sometimes gives us a pretty good indication 
= how a fellow is doing. It is h: ird to set an allowance on that be- 

‘ause What is a saving to one person may not be a saving to another. 
But it is a pretty wood indication. He knows how much cash goes in 
the bank each month and that usu: ally is the figure we get and we judge 
that on the basis of these personal interviews we had with the people 
overseas, 

So our aim was again to provide them with sufficient funds where 
the circumstances warranted to live on a comparable basis insofar as 
possible as he lived within the United States before he went over 
there. 

We did not feel that he should be allowed to live in luxury as the 
newspapers sometimes say. We did not intend that he would have 
it better than he had ever had it before. I believe the statement was 
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“we have never had it so good.” We did not intend that. And we 
did not knowingly authorize any allowance to allow that man to say 
that. 

We realize fully because some of them have been called to our at- 
tention, that some people in some areas live in a manner that they are 
not accustomed to in the United States. 

Just on our trip down to Argentina we found one lieutenant com- 
mander living in a beautiful home with a private swimming pool. 
That struck us as funny. We did not think the allowance was high 
down there. It was just a check-up to see if we had prescribed the 
right amount. 

When we cheeked in on this fellow we found that he was an ex- 
Washington attorney, a Reserve officer on active duty, still drawing 
" proportionate share of profits from his law firm. He could afford 

He was not doing it on the station allowance. 

“We have, from time to time, found where people were living far 
«bove their means. In London on a trip a year and a half ago we 
found that they were not living as we thought they should—not the 
majority of them, just exceptions—but the average indicated they 
should cut their expenses and they were cut. 

So again I say, and I keep repeating it, that all we try to do with 
an overseas station per diem allowance is to permit the man to live 
no better than or no worse than he lived in the United States. 

We constantly review the cost of living in every area. We con- 
stantly review the cost of living in the Wnited States and that is 
hard thing to keep up with. We review these every 6 months. Our 
regulations require that from every location in the world where we 
have people of the uniformed services stationed that they file ques- 
tionnaires with us every 6 months. Then we can compare that with 
the cost of living in the average United States city, which is not 
Washington. 

Washington is 514 percent above the average United States city, 
according to the latest statistics that we have from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. We use the average United States city. If you 
are interested in that one, it is Richmond, Va. 

Then we have read in the papers and read in the magazines about 
the new large American automobiles and the pretentious housing 
overseas. 

In some countries an automobile may signify wealth. We do not 
deny that it does. But again we do not feel that simply because a 
man is a citizen in a progressive democratic nation like the United 
States that when he goes overseas he should be denied what is at 
home a necessity. These automobiles, if they go commercially, are 
paid for by the individual. I happen to know what it costs to take 
one down to South America. It is from four to five hundred dollars 
acar. The only way an officer or an enlisted man in the service can 
get his car shipped overseas at no expense to him—that is not ex- 
actly correct; there is expense attached to it—is on a space-available 
basis where we happen to have an MSTS vessel serving the area. We 
do not happen to have any down in South America so everyone pays 
for his own. 

Mr. Wurrtnc. You mean Military Transport Service? 

Commander Muuer. The Military Sea Transport Service is the 
correct name for it. 
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Then we get to the question of the pretentious housing that they 
have. France is a good example of that. Our people living in these 
congested crowded areas are forced to take whatever quarters are 
available. 

It just happens that the majority of the Frenchmen have large 
homes, and if you want to have a place to live with your family you 
will probably have to take one of these large homes, which is way 
more than you need, way more than you keep, but if you want to keep 
your family together, that is about all you can do, is rent one of these 
houses. 

Some of the houses that look so pretentious are not so pretentious. 
We went into numbers of these overseas and we went into houses 
where the toilet facilities would not work; we went into houses where 
the sewage disposal was in the basement, and had to be cleaned once a 
month. We went into houses where, a brand new house, where the 
plaster was off, all cracking and falling down. It is not all good. 
Some of it is much worse than it looks on the outside. It may look 
very pretentious on the outside, and inside it is some place that you and 
I would not want to live if we could do better. 

‘Then we get to the question of commissaries, Commissaries do 
normally reduce the excess costs for subsistence in any foreign area. 
But they are not complete usually as to items stocked and sometimes 
we have different types of commissaries. We have PX groceries which 
is no more than a contract store where the people in the area enter 
into a contract with a produce man or a canned goods man back in 
the States and by contract, have the stuff shipped overseas, and there 
is still transportation charges on top of it, which raises the cost of it, 
even though it is in a PX grocery. But where a commissary is avail- 
able you will find that the subsistence allowance rates for that area 
are usually lower. 

1 would like to now answer specifically some of the statements which 
were made in the Congressional Record. I have given you, I believe, 
the general background of how we prescribe the allowances and I 
would like to give you specific answers to the specific questions. 

In view of the statements contained in what I have already said 
to you which is substantially what is in here, which indicate that a con- 
stant review of the overseas station per diem allowances is being con- 
ducted at all times. It is readily understandable how someone not 
immediately concerned with the authorization of such allowances 
may not any given time have in his possession the latest rates of 
allowances and the latest regulations pertaining thereto. Therefore 
it is desired to furnish to the subcommittee the actual amounts of the 
average station per diem allowances which are authorized for officer 
members with dependents of the uniformed services serving in the 
three cities referred to on page 3159 of the Congressional Record for 
the legislative day of Monday, March 24, 1952. 

_ The allowance authorized for subsistence for Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, is $558 per year or $1.55 per day. That is for the married officer. 
He receives more than any of the others usually. 

The correct amount authorized for quarters is $1,080 per year or 
$3 per day. The allowance for subsistence in London, England, is 
$810 per year or $2.25 per day. 

The allowance for quarters for London, England, is $990 per year, 
or $2.75 per day. The subsistence allowance authorized for Rome, 
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Italy, is $1,170 per year, or $3.25 per day, and the quarters allowance 
authorized for Rome, Italy, is $1,548 per year or $4.30 per day. 

Senator Srennis. Pardon me a minute, Mr. Chairman, let me ask 
this: Is that in addition to what he receives ? 

Senator Hunt. That is over and above pay. 

Commander Mitier. Over and above pay and allowances. He gets 
his normal rental, he gets his normal subsistence, and then he gets this 
on top of it. 

Senator Hunt. This is in addition to the normal American allow- 
ance for quar taint 

Commander Miter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hunt. Then you should give his total. 

Commander Miiier. I can prepare a little chart on it. I do not 
have it with me. It would be very easy. We can take the same fellow 
that Senator Douglas took and figure that for you. May I do that a 
little later? 

Senator Hunt. Yes. That is what we will need, his total, not just 
his excess over what his quarters and subsistence are in this country. 

Commander Minter. Yes, sir. I would like to state that at the time 
the remarks were made in the Congressional Record, the amounts he 
had at that time were correct, but as of March 1, 1952, that is when 
we, for the first time, fully implemented the authority given to us 
in section 303 (b) of the Career Compensation Act. By that I mean 
we broke it down according to single enlisted, married enlisted, single 
officer, and married officer. 

Prior to that time it was merely enlisted and officer. 

Senator Hunt. Why do you allow that over and above his cost in 
the United States when he is having no cost in the United States? 

Commander Miiuer. He is having | cost in the United States if the 
facilities are not available, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hunt. Now we are talking about an officer, say, in Paris, 
and you are giving him $900 a year over and above what he would 
get for quarters here in the United States. 

Commander Miturr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hunt. Now why don’t you give him just what his real 
requirements are abroad instead of making that over and above what 
you are giving him for residence in the U nited States when he is not 
a resident here? 

Commander Miruer. The actual amount we give to him as a sta- 
tion allowance is the exact amount insofar as we can figure it on the 
average officer. It is adequate only to meet his actual costs overseas 
but it requires him to spend, before he gets any station allowance, he 
spends the same amount out of his allowance and his pay if he had 
to go into his pay in the United States, and he will need this station 
allowance in addition to that amount that he spent in the States to 
pay for his quarters including utilities over there. Do I make myself 
clear? 

Senator Hunt. Yes, you make it clear. I was not aware that the 
cost of subsistence and the cost of quarters was so excessive abroad as 
compared with the United States. 

Commander Minter. Yes, sir. But I would like to comment on 
that. 

Senator Hunt. Those things you want to develop to give us an 
understanding of the situation. 
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Commander Mitier. To allow men to live overseas on a compar- 
able basis to the way they lived in the United States, they sometimes 
get what might be called a luxury by the natives in that particular 
countr y, but it isa necessity by American standards. 

You take an automobile. That is one thing. We do not pay for any 
automobiles. We do not pay for any operation of any automobiles 
in the station per diem allowance. Malton do we pay for the trans- 
reer oO esr to the foreign area 

Senator Hunt. As an example, an “offic er’s quarters, when they are 
not provided by the service in the United States, cost him, let’s say 
$85. Now you are allowing him roughly $80 a motnh for quarters 
abroad. 

Am I to understand it is actually costing him $165 a month ¢ 

Commander Mituer. You are absolutely « correct, sir. 

Mr. Wuirine. Will you explain to Senator Hunt what it costs for 
electricity and other conveniences in some of those stations. It is 
very interesting, Sen: itor Hunt. I was there last year. 

Senator Huy1 . You are going to need a lot of this type of infor- 
mation, if we are going to be able- 

Mr. Wuirtina. It is as much as a hundred dollars a month in some 
of those small places for electricity. 

Commander Miuier. Yes. 

Senator STENNIs. For electricity ? 

Commander Mitier. Yes, sir. Coal in France sells for from $55 
to $60 a ton. The old big houses that they have over there, with 12 
or 13 rooms in them, you have to rent them if you want to live with 
your family, and you have got your family over there, it sometimes 
takes 2 tons a month to heat them. They don’t have any weather- 
stripping. You can walk in those houses and they have got. cracks 
that big around the windows and doors. You probably went in 
some. 

If I might digress for just one moment—when Congressmen go 
abroad, they don't usually see and they are not usually taken to these 
places that we got into. We were not on a conducted tour. We took 
the list of people and we picked every tenth one or every fifth one 
as we saw fit and we said, “We would like to go to that house, we 
would like to meet that wife and go into the stores that she shops in.’ 

The conditions particularly at Fontainebleau, France, if I could 
give you a specific example, are terrible, I think.’ 

May I have time to go into actually some of the problems there ? 

Senator Hunr. Yes. You may. Off the record. 

(A disc ‘UssiOn | was had off the record.) 

Senator Hunt. We will place in the record the prepared state- 
ment of Brig. Gen. Lloyd P. Hopwood, Directorate of Personnel 
Planning, United States Air Force. 

(The statement referred to above is as follows:) 





STATEMENT OF Brig. GEN. LLOYp P. Hopwoop, DIkECTORATE OF PERSONNEL 
PLANNING, UNITED STATES AIR ForRcE, BEFORE A SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE OF 
THE SENATE ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, with your permission, I would like to summarize 
salient factors of the flying status program of the Air Force and to answer such 
questions as you may have. 

I believe I can do this most clearly by using graphic illustrations which cover 
four major points: 
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First, I think it would be helpful to review the system the Air Force employs 
to calculate its requirements for flying personnel. 

Second, I would like to show you our flying personnel in terms of age. 

Third, the Air Force feels that within the numbers required we must seek 
to retain our experienced personnel. 

Finally, I will briefly summarize the administrative controls used by the Air 
Force to keep its flying status system clean. 

To return to my first point, the requirements for numbers of personnel on 
flying status, I will use a chart which shows the basic factors we must use in 
each program we calculate. The Air Force mission, stated in the National 
Security Act, requires that we be trained, organized, and equipped for both 
prompt and sustained air operations. We meet the requirement for prompt air 
operations with the aircraft we have in our active inventory on any given D-day. 
We meet the requirement for sustained air operations with what is left of our 
D-day inventory, what is in the production lines of the aircraft industry and 
with such aircraft, if any, that may be in a reserve. Except for a small number 
of B-29’s, we have no war reserve of aircraft at this time nor is one planned 
in the immediate future. 

The same situation is true of the air crews and operational commanders with 
two significant exceptions: 

First, air crews are subject to operational fatigue. This term is probably 
misleading, so I would like to define it a little better. From a purely military 
viewpoint, operational fatigue has occurred when the effectiveness of a crew in 
combat begins to follow the law of diminishing returns, At such time the crew 
should be retired from combat. For reasons of security, I am not able to discuss 
our planning rates on this subject. However, in general terms, we plan to retire 
crews after the starting strength of a unit has been reduced to a level where it 
must be concluded that the effectiveness of those left will have become marginal. 

Second, the lead time to produce qualified air commanders and a good part of 
our air crews is longer than aircraft production time on an accepted model. 

Therefore, we do need a war reserve in qualified flying personnel. This 
war reserve must be enough to fully exploit operational aircraft to be available. 
To exploit these aircraft requires appropriate experience levels. For example, I 
doubt very much that we would ever find it militarily or economically sound 
to put a brand-new pilot in command of a B47. 

Our sources from which to meet these requirements are several: 

First, we have the students who are in flying training on any given D-day. 

Second, we will normally have some operationally qualified air-crew members 
in the Reserce forces. 

Finally, we must maintain the balance of our requirements in the active force. 

The total of these resources must cover any deficiencies during the time re- 
quired for an increased training program to become effective and must also be 
sufficient to allow continuing experience levels essential to effective exploitation 
of aircraft and weapons available. 

The process I have just described is under continuous review. Whenever 
a program changes, these figures are changed. Whenever intelligence estimates 
reflect a variation in probable aircraft losses, the figures are changed. 

The second factor I would like to present is a picture of the age profile of our 
flying personnel. In this case I am speaking of flying officers only. The facts 
are that we currently enjoy an almost ideal age profile. Ninety percent of our 
flying officers are under age 35. Only 2.5 percent are over age 40, a spartan 
resource from which to meet our own key requirements, and our joint and 
international commitments. Approximately eight out of each nine flying officers 
saw service in World War II. 

If there is a serious weakness in this profile it lies not in the upper age 
bracket but in the partial vacuum that exists in the younger element. It is 
this situation we are trying to correct by an increased pilot-training program. 

The third factor, while closely related to the age profile, is highly significant. 
I would like to cover this factor from two approaches. First, I believe we can 
demonstrate why we must be careful to maintain the resources we have. The 
chart before you demonstrates the quantitative aspect of the problem. The fact 
is that the flying officer resources available to the Air Force are predominantly 
the result of the large training effort of World War II. Of the 205,000 pilots 
trained by the Air Force since World War I, almost 95 percent were trained dur- 
ing the colossal build-up of World War II. Less than 7,000 pilots have been 
trained in the 6 years following VJ-day. Avoidable losses of these veterans 
would mean simply reduction in the combat capabilities of the Air Force. 
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So much for the numbers of flying personnel. More significant is the qualitative 
aspect. If a world war III is forced upon us, it will be markedly different from 
World War II. We will be outnumbered at the outset. We can certainly assume 
that the aggressor will have some significant atomic capability. We know from 
experience that he has and is continuing to develop highly competitive aircraft. 
He would take the initiative only if he felt his chances of success to be good. 

Our margin of superiority may lie primarily in the professional quality of our 
airmanship. This is not guesswork. The MIG alley aces average 29 years of 
age, 2,800 hours of military flying experience, and, without exception, all saw 
service in World War II. 

Certainly we must assume that Russia is learning some lessons in Korea. Just 
as certainly, they have formed conclusions closely paralleling those of the 
United States Strategic Bombing Survey. These were: 

1. “The deterioration of quality of German pilots appears to be the most 
important single cause of the defeat of the German Air Force.” 

2. “Japanese pilots at the outbreak of the war were well trained. These ex- 
perienced pilots were largely expended during the bitter campaigns of the 
opening year and a half of the war. Inadequately trained pilots were no match 
for the skilled pilots of the United States.” 

We know that a large part of the flying personnel of the Soviet Air Force have 
been seasoning since World War II. Many of their tactics are the product of 
coaching by members of the defeated German Air Force. They are rotating many 
of their pilots through Korean combat to enhance their combat know-how. It 
is our conviction that, faced with these facts, we cannot afford to gamble with 
any system which would dilute the quality or reduce the numbers of our flying 
personnel, 

Finally, I will present an outline statement of the administrative system we 
have developed to assure proper management. Administration and the regula- 
tions effecting flying status are somewhat complex. They have become so in 
our effort to be sure that our administration is clean and that we can identify 
and eliminate those who do not meet our requirements. 

In an effort to present the subject as clearly as possible, I will refer to a series 
of charts which cover in brief form our pattern of administration. 

We operate our flying-status system through a series of 15 laws or regulations. 
Our pay rates derive, of course, from the Career Compensation Act. 

The amount of flying that must be performed to qualify for incentive pay is 
covered in an Executive order issued pursuant to the Career Compensation Act. 
It is this Executive order, of course, that sets up a minimum of 4 hours in any 
month to qualify for incentive pay. The language of this order in no way re- 
flects what we consider to be essential to maintain adequate military flying 
proficiency. The 4-hour rate was established in recognition of factors such as 
the following: 

1. Aircraft develop latent defects which require modification and reduced fly- 
ing time. Hazard rates may be abnormally high under these conditions and it 
may be infeasible to fy normal operational training hours. 

2. Under other circumstances it may be necessary to reduce flying just prior 
to a major maneuver or an overseas flight in order to prepare all aircraft for the 
operation. 

». Sometimes flying must be curtailed during a period of water shipment to an 
overseas destination. This will frequently happen in shipping pilots to combat 
in Korea, for example. 

We wilil show in the course of this brief that a flying officer cannot long remain 
on flying status unless he flies considerably more than 4 hours a month. 

To start at the beginning, then, no one can qualify for incentive pay in the 
Air Force unless he presents three specific pieces of evidence. 

First, he must have valid orders in verification of his aeronautical skill. These 
are issued only after the individual has successfully completed a course of flying 
training. 

Second, he must have orders requiring him to perform frequent and regular 
flights, 

Third, he must be medically certified as physically qualified for flying duty. 

The individual must be fully conversant with all Air Force regulations perti- 
nent to his flying status. 

All flights in Air Force aircraft are covered by appropriate orders which state 
the purpose, destination, air crew, and passengers to make the flight. While 
it is frequently true that a pilot may be listed among the passengers, he cannot 
claim flying time except for the period he is actually at the controls. 
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A flight log is made up on each flight which gives point and time of take-off, 
point and time of landing, names of air crew operating the aircraft, and condi- 
tion of the flight, whether night, instrument, weather, or otherwise. 

On return from a flight, the log is sent to the Flight Records Section where the 
data of the flight are transcribed to the individual record of each air crew member 
participating in the flight. These individual records are checked monthly and 
individuals are informed of any deficiencies. Each 6 months a representative 
of the inspector’s office reviews each record and any deficiencies are reported for 
appropriate action. 

Deficiencies are noted by the local flying evaluation board and the individual is 
ordered before the board for disposition. In all but very exceptional cases such 
as prolonged illness or nonavailability of aircraft to fully meet all requirements, 
the individual is recommended for removal from flying status. 

Final action on most cases is delegated to major commanders although ques- 
tionable cases.may be referred to Washington. 

Operating concurrently with this basic system are four other check systems: 

1. The Surgeon General maintains a constant check on the physical fitness of 
flying personnel. 

2. Any pilot involved in three aircraft accidents chargeable to pilot error is 
automatically brought before a flying evaluation board for disposition. 

3. The Office of Flying Safety is constantly checking on safe flying practices 
and is quick to report derelictions. 

4. Finally, our Airways Flight Service and the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
eonstantly check the flight discipline of Air Force flights. Serious or willful 
violations result in disciplinary action. 

This, gentlemen, concludes my presentation. I will be happy to answer such 
questions as you may have. 

Thank you. 


Senator Hunr. We will recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 
(Whereupon, at 5:10 p. m., the comiiittee recessed to reconvene at 
10 a. m., April 17, 1952.) 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 17, 1952 


UNirep Srares SENATE. 
Task Force oF THE PREPAREDNESS SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The task force met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m. in room 212 Senate 
Office Building. 

Present: Senators Hunt (presiding), Stennis, and Saltonstall. 

Also present: Lawrence Whiting, Department of Defense; and 
Verne D. Mudge and Mark H. Galusha of the committee staff. 

Senator Hunt. The committee will come to order. 

Commander Miller, will you proceed with your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF COMMANDER A. C. MILLER, JR., LEGAL ASSISTANT 
TO THE FISCAL DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL— 
Resumed 


Commander MILuerR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, yesterday when the hearing was completed, you 
asked us for a table which would give the acc urate figures concerning 
the three locations which were referred to in the C ongressional Record 
on March 24. 

They concern the allowances for a major with 16 years’ service, a 
colonel with 32 years’ service serving in Buenos Aires, Argentina; 
London, England; and Rome, Italy. 1 would like to give these to you 
now. 

Senator Hunt. All right, they will be made a part of the record at 
this point. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


|_—_—___—_ | | ee 


: | | 
Buenos Aires | London | Rome 


| Major! | Colonel?| Major! | Colonel?;} Major! | Colonel? 


Basic United States pay: | } | 





Salary. .....-- ; -----| $5,472 | $8,379] $5,472 | $8,379 $5,472] $8,379 
Quarters srk walich ; a 1, 260 1, 440 | 1, 260 | 1, 440 | 1, 260 | 1, 446 
Subsistence... .-- ‘ a ‘ a 504 504 | 504 504 | 504 504 

Total United States pay - -- soleil 7,236 | 10,323 7,236 | 10,323 7, 236 10, 323 

Station per diem allowances: | i | | 
OO ee — 1, 080 1, 080 990 990 | 1, 548 | 1, 548 
Subsistence......-...- ane ested 558 558 810 | 810 1170} 1,170 
Total station allowances. -........-.| 1, 63! 1, 638 1, 800 : 800° 2, 718 2, 718 
Subtotal without maintenance 8, 874 11, 961 9,036 | 12,123 | 9, 9 54 13, 04 
Military attachés’ maintenance allotment . + 3, 360 3 3, 360 3, 720 3 3,720 3 4, 080 | 3 4, 080 
nll egierteonity hsnemeeniacenpiiapdsiaiaLanensapiedisiiptntncetinmniabieantalnTtatmsiidutininlitinladies 
EE cpa anlchddedhiiyindhinaneeunbes 12, 234 5, 321 12, 756 15, 843 14, 034 17, 121 


1 Assumes 16 years’ service. 

3 Assumes 32 years’ service. 

3 Changed in the case of Rome effective Mar. 1, 1952. Not a flat allowance paid automatically to every 
person but a maximum allowance paid on a reimbursable basis only after an actual expenditure has been 
made by the individual. 89 
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Senator Hunt. Are you going to address yourself to this? 

Commander Miuuer. No, sir; I will not. It is self-explanatory. It 
is similar to the table which appeared in the Congressional Record. 

The next point I would like to comment on is the estimated savings 
to the Government as the result of cutting the overseas station per 
diem allowances by 50 percent. I believe it was proposed on the 
floor that they be cut 50 percent, and certain estimated savings figures 
were given. 

I would like to give at this time the actual savings that would be 
realized by such a cut. I believe it was stated in the record that if 
the allowances were cut by 50 percent, that there would be a possible 
saving of from $190 million to possibly $290 million per year. I 
don’t recall the exact words, but it seems to me that they said they 
would have the $90 million to pay for the combat pay bill which was 
before the Senate at that time, and in addition would be able to save 
from 100 to possibly 200 million dollars. 

The actual figures on the cost of overseas station per diem allow- 
ances to the Department of Defense are as follows: The Department 
of the Army has budgeted for the payment of station per diem al- 
lowances for 2,565 officers in the amount of $4,175,000, and for 19,435 
enlisted members in the amount of $13,101,000. 

For the same period—and this is fiscal year 1952—the Department 
of the Navy has budgeted for overseas station per diem allowances in 
the amount of $1,660,490 for 1,564 officers and $8,287,567 for 8,258 
enlisted members. 

The Department of the Air Force has budgeted for the same period 
$6,200,000 for officers, and there are 4,800 officers estimated who will 
draw it, and has budgeted $9,030,000 for enlisted members, and there 
are 14,000 enlisted airmen. 

The Marine Corps has budgeted for 41 officers in the amount of 
$108,500, and for 125 enlisted members in the amount of $132,500. 

The total budget for fiscal 1952 by the Department of Defense— 
these figures do not include the three outside services—is $42,695,057. 
Of this amount, $30,551,067 is provided for subsistence and quarters 
allowances for enlisted members, whereas only $12,143,990 is budgeted 
for subsistence and quarters allowances for officer members. 

A 50 percent reduction would not amount to from $190,000,000 to 
$290,000,000, but rather would amount to $21,227,028 for the fiscal 
year 1952. It appears that to legislate the cost of living for people 
overseas Is almost an impossible matter. 

Senator Hunr. Commander, let me ask you one question here. You 
said this figure of 42 million did not cover the three outside services. 
Which three did you mean { 

Commander Miuier. That is the Coast Guard, the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, and the Public Health Service. 

Senator Hunt. Now, do you have total figures covering what the 
total amount would be if you did not cover those three services? 

Commander Minier.I do not. I can supply them to you, Mr. 
Chairman. Pa 

Senator Hunt. But it is rather a small amount ? 

Commander Miter. Oh, yes, sir. 

Senator Hunt. As compared to what you—— 

Commander Mutter. Yes, sir. I may be incorrect on this. If I 
may give you estimated figures, I believe the Coast Guard is 25,000: 
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to 30,000, the Coast and Geodetic Survey is something around 150 
people, and the Public Health Service is around 2,500. 

Senator Hunt. Twenty-two million total, then, would be a fair 
estimate of the total possible savings if a 50- -perc ent cut could be made ? 

Commander Miuier. Yes, I would say so. To cut these allowances 
by 50 percent would, as you say, roughly save $22 million. However, 
we would not be meeting the problem, the needs of the people who are 
serving overseas. 

The Comptroller General has said in one of his decisions that since 
time immemorial the military services have been required to provide 
for quarters and subsistence for its people, and in addition to that, 
for enlisted people they have to provide uniforms for them or give 
them a money allowance to buy them with. We do not feel that in- 
flexible legislation would be the answer to the problem. 

Senator Hunr. Commander, may I interrupt you momentarily 
to have you repeat the statement you just made to the effect that on 
the floor of the Senate statements were made that the proposed 50 
percent cut in overseas allowances would save some place between 190 
and 200 million dollars, while actually the total amount that could be 
saved by a 50 percent cut would be 22 millon. Have I correctly stated 
the situation ¢ 

Commander Miter. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator Hunt. I wanted to state that for the benefit of Senator 
Stennis. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, that is very good. What do you 
refer to now when you say overseas allowances‘ Is it that special 
statute ? 

Commander Mitier. We refer to the allowances prescribed pur- 
suant to section 303 (b) which is the one I put in the record yesterday. 

Senator Stennis. In addition to that, I keep hearing references to 
a 10 percent additional pay for overseas service. 

Commander Murer. That is something separate and distinct. 

Senator STennis. That is a fact, though ¢ 

Commander Mitier. That is a fact. 

Senator Stennis. Enlisted men get 10 percent across the board? 

Commander Mitzter. No, not 10 percent; no, sir. 

Senator Stennis. From 8 to 22 dollars? 

Commander Mituer. It is $8 for the lowest enlis ted man, to $22.50 
for the chief petty officer, as we call him in the Navy. 

Senator Stennis. That is separate and apart ? 

Commander Miter. Separate and distinct. I am not talking 
about those at all. 

Senator Stennis. All right, I will keep that in mind. Thank you. 

Commander Mitier. Again I would like to say that the Congress 
of the United States cannot control the cost of living in foreign coun- 
tries and the cost of living in our country, in the United States; the 
average United States city is the basis from whch we figure all over- 
seas station per diem allowances, and they are merely excess cost-of- 
living allowances, as I pointed out yesterday. 

And to reduce them by 50 percent would make it virtually impos- 
sible for practically all of our enlisted people and our junior officers to 
serve on overseas assignme nts. 

Senator Hunt. Commander, let me ask you to comment on this 
situation. Knowing the economic condition throughout the world as 
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we-do know it in the various countries, certainly the average citizen 
in these foreign countries, be it England or be it Paris, do not have 
anything remotely approaching the incomes and the expenses that 
we have, that you have set up for our men. Is that a fact? 

Commander Mitzier. Mr. Chairman, you are absolutely correct in 
that statement. They do not have a standard of living which is equal 
to ours, or even approaches it. 

Senator Hunt. But what you attempt to do is to maintain over 
there the standard of living they would have had here, and not to 
bring them down to the standard of living of the country in which 
they are? 

Commander Minter. I would say that is a true statement of the 
facts. As I attempted to point out yesterday, we do not try to reduce 
materially or increase materially their standard of living 1n an over- 
sea area substantially from that which they enjoyed in the United 
States. 

We don’t feel that we have a right to ask them to live exactly like 
the people living in that area. We don’t think that they are all am- 
bassadors of the United States, as it has been said before, but we do 
feel that they should live as nearly like they live here as we can allow 
them to. 

And again I would like to point out in this connection, if they do 
not have the facilities available overseas, we don’t pay them any 
money for them because they can’t buy them, and it would be just 
money going into their pockets. 

Senator Hunt. In your studies overseas, do you find the degree of 
inflation greater or less than we are having here in the United States? 

Commander Mitier. It all depends on which country you want to 
take. Caracas, Venezuela, is the one city we went to in South America 
on our recent tour down there. Caracas, Venezuela is, to my way of 
thinking, about the highest cost-of-living place in the world. The 
American dollar, strangely enough, down there is not in demand at 
all. They have got all they want. 

Just to give you a few little examples of things we ran into, a post 
eard costs 33 cents down there. A Coca-Cola cost about the same 
amount. If you care to go into them, I have some estimates com- 
pleted from people down there. 

I would be chad to give you the actual amounts that they have to 
pay for quarters and subsistence in Venezuela. Would you be inter- 
ested in those, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Hunt. I think it would be interesting to put those in the 
record for comparative purposes. 

commander Miuuer. We will just pick them at random as we come 
tothem. We have the whole file on it. 

Senator Hunt. Do you have it in such form that vou can just put 
it in the record ? 

Commander Mitter. I can read it off—rent, utilities, and food— 
yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Let me suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we not just 
pick extreme illustrations and put them in the record. 

Commander Mitzer. These are all of them. You can pick them 
yourself, Senator Stennis. 

Senator STENNIs. You mean all of them from all the countries? 
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Commander Mitier. We have approximately 200 people in Caracas, 
Venezuela. 

Senator Hunt. He meant locations, not individuals. 

Senator STennis. Different countries, locations. 

Commander MILLrr. Oh, yes, sir; we will do that for you. We have 
three or four. We don’t have Ger many here because we don’t have 
any station allowance for our people over there. This is a full colonel. 
He pays $258 per month rent and $30 for utilities. He has $300 for 
food. 

Senator Stennis. What is that, now? Give me that again. 

Commander Mitier. He has $258 for rent. 

Senator STENNIS. What kind of house is he renting? 

Commander Mitier. He has five rooms and one bath. He has been 
living in this place for 8 months. He has a 2-year lease. 

Senator STENNIS. What does his family consist of / 

Commander MiLier. Man and wife. 

Senator STENNIs. Two hundred and how many dollars, now ? 

Commander Minier. $258 for rent and $30 for utilities and $366 a 
month for food. That was in Caracas, Venezuela. I will skip every 
other one. I think you want me to. 

We have another colonel. He is paying $205 a month for rent, and 
apparently, according to this form, his utilities are included and he 
has not completed the one on how much he spent for food. 

I want to get away from the full-colonel class. Here is a lieutenant 
colonel. It isa man and wife, no children. He spends $255 per month 
for rent, $40 for utilities, $200 a month for subsistence. These are all 
in Venezuela, Mr. Chairman. I will give you some of the others. 

Senator Hunt. If those are examples of Venezuela, now give us an 
example of, say, Germany. 

Commander Mier. I don’t have any on Germany, since we don’t 
pay any station allowance. 

Senator Hunt. Give us an example in London and in Paris and in 
Tokyo, perhaps. 

Commander Miter. We don’t pay a station allowance in Japan 
either. These figures will be on London. 

We have a brigadier general who is in Government quarters; so we 
have no costs on him. We have a colonel who pays $151 a month rent 
and $165 a month utilities. This is in London. He spends $300 a 
month for food. 

Senator Stennts. How much was that for utilities? 

Commander MILLER. $165. 

Senator STennis. For utilities? 

Commander Mitzier. A month; yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. That is for electricity, and so forth? 

Commander Mituer. And water and gas, and whatever he has to 
have in the way of utilities. 

Senator STENNIs. Does the average English officer stationed there 
pay $165 a month for utilities? 

Commander Mrituer. Well, that question I certainly can’t answer. 
We haven't had a survey of the English officers at all. I doubt seri- 
ously if we could have. 
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Senator Stennis. Your idea is to carry the American standard of 
living all over the world. Is that what you said awhile ago; that you 
thought it was unfair if you did not do that? 

Commander Miter. Well, that is one way of stating it. We can’t, in 
lots of countries, carry the American standard. 

Senator Stennis. But you are trying to? 

Commander Mitirr. We are trying to, yes, sir, insofar as the facili- 
ties are available. 

Senator Stennis. I remember when I was a young man I used to 
hear them talk about hardship assignments in the Army and the 
Navy, and so forth. Are there any assignments left in the services 
that are considered hardship assignments ¢ 

Commander Mituier. Well, of course, if you are talking about allow- 
ances for hardship assignments, we don’t have any hardship allow- 
ances, 

Senator Stennis. I know, but is there anything that is considered 
a hardship that a man just has to take his turn at ¢ 

Commander Mutzier. There are places, I am sure. One, possibly, 
would be Lran, where the facilities are not available. Another, prob- 
ably, would be Liberia. Any place over in Asia I think would possibly 
be considered a hardship. 

Senator Srennis. They are very remote. They don’t readily come to. 
your mind; do they ¢ 

Commander Mintzer. No, sir. We don’t deal in actually hardship. 
cases. I don’t get exactly what you mean by that. 

Senator Srennis. I mean, by that, assignments that men in the 
service don’t like to take because they consider them personally burden- 
some; that is, living conditions may not be too good, and so forth. I 


know you have some, but 1 don’t want to belabor the point. It takes. 


up time. 
"Basatin Hunr. Senator, I might answer you partially. I have ob- 
served hardship living conditions for our men in Alaska, and how! 

Commander Mritter. That is one place; that is the big one, and 
Washington, D. C., Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Stennis. How do you mean, Washington, D. C.? 

Commander Miter. From a financial standpoint. 

Senator Hunt. I meant from actual physical discomfort. 

Commander Minter. Yes, sir; that is what I thought Senator Sten- 
nis meant, too. 

Senator Srennis. I wish we could compare this $165-a-month utili- 
ties with what the average English off 
utilities. 

Commander Miter. Senator Stennis, I would like to suggest, if I 
may, that we not just pick one figure and use that as representative. 
We don’t do that in determining these allowances, and I don’t think 
it would be hardly fair to say that we figure allowances on the basis of 
$165 a month for utilities. 

Senator Stennis. I think you are exactly right. What I am trying 
to get from you is something that is not extreme. 

Commander Mitter. Yes, sir. 


Senator Stennis. But, after all, the committee will decide, set its. 


own pattern of what it will consider here. You know that, too. 
Commander Mitier. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Wuirtnea. Senator, we have available here this morning, down 
in the Pentagon Building, Brigadier General Binns, Controller, of 
General Hanley’s staff in Germany, who is on temporary duty in the 
Pentagon, and he is thoroughly familiar with the German picture in 
every way. We can get that for you today, and the financial problems, 
and if you wish, we can probably get what you are talking about today 
on the cost in London. 

I was there last year, in Paris, Berlin, all those operations you are 
talking about, out in Turkey. I went 21,000 miles in 2 months on these 
very things you are talking about, and I can give you an answer on 
that. 

You are perfectly right; it would be an unusual thing for a man 
te pay $165 for utilities in London, Senator Stennis. I am speaking 
now for the Department of Defense. That would be an unusual situa- 
tion. I know London pretty well. 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Whiting, if we possibly can get to that we 
would like to hear him this afternoon, if we can find the time and get 
to it. 

Mr. Wurrine. We will do that this afternoon, sir. 

Commander Minter. Here is another one to show you how they 
vary. Thiscolonel pays $153.44 a month for rent, $75 for utilities. 

Senator Srennis. You are still in London ? 

Commander Mitier. Still in London, yes, sir. He pays $190 a 
month for food for himself, wife, and four children. 

The next one pays $166 rent and $20 for utilities. There are so many 
of these things I might be able to explain to you, Senator Stennis. In 
lots of these foreign cities, it depends on what area of the town you 
live in as to how much utilities you pay. 

Different companies own the utilities, and you are just at their 
mercy. If you live there, you have got to pay it. I don’t want to 
burden you with these. 

Mr. Wuittnc. May I interject this just a moment, Senator ? 

I think sometimes, in getting vented on houses and apartments in 
London and Paris, they are apt to charge you a rental for the utilities, 
the man who owns the property, which is really a premium on the 
rent, rather than what the net cost of the utilities happens to be. 

That was done in big cities until rent controls came in. As you 
know, you have heard about that. I think sometimes, in order to get 
a premium above the rent-control prices, they may rent the utilities to 
you, which they have a contract for. I will get that for you, Senator, 
so that we will be clear as to whether that is the problem or whether 
it is one of actual meter charge. 

Commander Mutter. I would like to give you one more on London. 
I have a lieutenant colonel. He has his wife and four children with 
him. He pays $178.52 for rent, and $52 for utilities. He spends $210 
a month for food. The next one is Rome. I will hurry through these. 

Senator STennis. That is a wife and how many children? 

Commander Miuier. Four children. 

Here is a lieutenant colonel in Rome. He spends $216 for rent, $40 
for utilities, $200 for food. We have a commander in the Navy sta- 
tioned in Rome. He pays $192 a month for rent, $70 for utilities. 

Senator STennis. What was the rent? 

Commander Miter. $192 for rent and $70 for utilities. He spends 
on an average of $200 a month for food. That isa man and his wife. 
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We have a major in the Army. He has a wife and two sons. He 
spends $185 for rent, $30 for utilities, and he spends on an average of 
$200 a month for food. 

We have another major, married, has a wife and one child, spends 
$208 for rent and $25 a month for utilities and spends $150 for food. 

The last one is Argentina, Mr. Chairman. A heutenant colonel has 
a wife and three children. He spends—— 

Senator Hunr. Commander, we have so few people stationed in 
those countries. 

Commander Mriuurr. We do in Argentina; I agree with you, Sen- 
ator. 

Senator Hunt. I don't believe it would be worthwhile to put that 
in. 

Commander Mutter. The only reason I suggested that was that 
was one of the countries referred to in the Congressional Record. 
Well, I have about completed what statement I had. I am ready for 
questions now, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hunt. I would like, if I may, to repeat the statement I 
made when Senator Stennis came in, for the benefit of Senator Sal- 
tonstall, and you check me on the statement, Commander. 

Commander Miirier. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hunt. The statement was made on the floor of the Senate 
that cutting the overseas allowances by 50 percent might save between 
$190 and $200 million. Now, the commander tells us 

Commander Mriter. Pardon me, sir, it was $290 million, from $190 
million to $290 million. 

Senator Hunt. The commander testifies that the total amount allo- 
cated for such payments is only $42 million to all services in all coun- 
tries, with the exception of the Coast Guard, the Public Health Serv- 
ice, and—— 

Commander Mitier. The Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

Senator Hunt. Which are inconsequential, and run only to a few 
thousand. 

Senator Sauronstautt. And are not part of the military expenses? 

Commander Mitier. They are not part of the Department of De- 
fenses. They have their separate budgets, as you know, Senator. 

Senator SrTennis. $42 million is the total allocated ¢ 

Senator Hunt. That is right, appropriated by the Army for that 
purpose. 

Commander Miter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sauronstany. That includes, Mr. Chairman—and I thank 
you for giving me this opportunity—all oversea allowances, subsist- 
ence, quarters, and everything else, or just cash? 

Commander Mutter. That includes all that we estimated we would 
spend in the Department of Defense for fiscal year 1952 for oversea 
station allowances, as I have explained to you, Senator. 

Senator Stennis. Pardon me. That is an amount in addition to 
their regular subsistence allowances ? 

Commander Muzer. That is absolutely right, sir. 

Senator Stennis. You see, it is a stack on top of a stack there. 

Commander Mrier. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I don’t want to load 
you down with prepared documents here, but this is a document which 
was prepared by the Department of Defense while I was overseas on 
this last tour. It was given to Senator Russell in order that he might 
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have some facts and figures, and I believe it would be helpful to you. 
1 would like to make it a part of the record, if I may. 
(The document referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT ON OVERSEA STATION PER DieM ALLOWANCES 


The Secretaries of the uniformed services within the Department of Defense 
have designated an Assistant Secretary of each of their services to exercise 
the authority delegated to the Secretaries of the uniformed services under sec- 
tion 303 (h) of the Career Compensation Act of 1949 (Public Law 351, 81st 
Cong.). These Assistant Secretaries comprise the Per Diem Travel and Trans- 
portation Allowance Committee, under whose jurisdiction lies the establishment 
of uniform regulations implementing the statutory authority of seetion 303 of 
the act cited above. Oversea station per diem allowances are based on the 
statutory authority of section 303 (b) of the act cited above and therefore come 
within the cognizance of that committee. Actions taken by that committee are 
simultaneously processed in the Departments of Commerce and Treasury and 
the Federal Security Agency by special administrative arangements with those 
Departments. The chairmanship of that committee rotates among the Assist- 
ant Secretaries of the uniformed services within the Department of Defense 
in the order of Navy, Army, and Air Force every 6 months. For the 6 months 
beginning on January 1, 1952, the Chairman is the Honorable John F. Floberg, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Air. 

The Per Diem Travel and Transportation Allowance Committee has ar- 
ranged for a mandatory semiannual cost-of-living report from each area in which 
members of the uniformed services are in receipt of oversea station per diem 
allowances in order that a constant review, including any necessary revisions, 
may be made. It is the continuing aim of the uniformed services in prescribing 
oversea station per diem allowances that members of the uniformed services 
neither benefit nor suffer financially as a result thereof. 

The data required in the semiannual cost-of-living reports from the areas 
in which overseas station per diem allowances obtain is individual in nature; 
that is, it is a certified statement accomplished by individual officer and enlisted 
members, both married and single, as to their personal expenditures for quarters, 
subsistence, and other necessary incidental expenses. These forms are secured 
by the commanding general or commanding officer of each area from a repre- 
sentative cross-section of officer and enlisted members and are forwarded with 
his recommendations to the Per Diem Travel and Transportation Allowance 
Committee. That committee tabulates and evaluates the data submitted to de- 
termine averages and gives any consideration warranted to all of the additional 
data and recommendations submitted. The per diem rates are computed by 
substracting the average current expenditure for quarters, subsistence, and 
other necessary incidental expenditures of a member on duty in the United States 
from the average expenditure for those same items of a member similarly circeum- 
stanced in the oversea area. The difference between these two averages, reduced 
to a daily basis, is the oversea station per diem allowance for that area. Varia- 
tions of per diem allowances occur under the following circumstances: (1) when 
Government quarters are furnished, in which event no allowances for quarters 
are paid: (2) when a Government mess is available to a member without de- 
pendents, in which event no station per diem allowance for subsistence is paid; 
and (3) when status changes from permanent to travel, in which event no allow- 
ance for subsistence is paid. It is also pointed out that the appendix B to the 
Joint Travel Regulations printed on page 3158 of the Congressional Record for 
the legislative day of Monday, March 24, 1952, is no longer current; that table 
having been superseded by the new tables appearing in the attached copy of 
Instruction Memorandum 2—5 to the Joint Travel Regulations and in amendments 
thereto contained in Instruction Memoranda 2-6 and 2-7, also attached. These 
amendments became effective on March 1, 1952, and make distinction in the 
station per diem allowances payable to officers and enlisted personnel and farther 
differentiate between members with dependents and members without dependents. 

There is no quarrel with the statement that the cost of living in the United 
States is greater than that of any other country in the world. This is dune n 
ly to the fact that the standard of living of American citizens is so far above 
the standard of living of the citizens of most other countries. If American citi- 
zens on duty in foreign areas were to live in native quarters and could palate 
the native diet, there would be no necessity for oversea station per diem allow 


ances except in those countries where a language barrier exists The cost-of 
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living index of foreign countries is computed on the cost of living of the laboring 
class, which, when examined by American standards, leaves much to be desired. 
It is expected that members of the uniformed services maintain as nearly as 
possible, with due consideration for the peculiarities of the country of assign- 
ment, the standard of living he would be expected to maintain in the United 
States. 

Housing facilities acceptable by American health and sanitary standards_in 
many foreign areas are in exceedingly short supply, and the influx of a large 
number of members of the uniformed services and lack of rent controls result 
in a rapid increase in the prices of acceptable facilities because of the competi- 
tion therefor. Such housing as is available is often too large and is acceptable 
only because more compact American-type units are not available. Lack of 
central heating for such houses requires the use of individual room heaters 
using electricity or coal, both of which are very expensive. In many areas the 
outgoing tenant removes all lighting fixtures, switches, and receptacles necessi- 
tating the replacement thereof by the incoming tenant. Electricity in many 
areas is of odd voltages requiring the purchase of expensive converters in order 
to be able to utilize American-made household appliances. These and many 
more peculiarities too numerous to mention are very expensive to a member on 
a hormal tour of duty. 

To give an indication of the costs involved overseas as compared to the costs 
in the United States, attention is invited to the inclosed table of comparison of 
expenses for quarters and subsistence for the average officer with dependents in 
Buenos Aires, London, and Rome, together with the allowances currently in 
effect for those items. 

The present tables of oversea station per diem allowances which went into 
effect on March 1, 1952, are the result of many months of work on the part of 
all of the uniformed services. Every effort has been made to make the allow- 
ances fair to both the Government and the member concerned, and reductions 
therein not based on factual cost-of-living data would severely penalize the per- 
sonnel affected, would have a serious adverse effect on morale, and would un- 
doubtedly result in requests for relief from oversea duty for reasons of hard- 
ship, not to mention a sharp reduction in the number of reenlistments. It is 
therefore urged that no change be made in the amounts of the newly revised 
oversea station per diem allowances. When viewed in total amount on an annual 
basis they may appear to be liberal, but, when examined in the light of the actual 
expenses of a member on a normal 2- or 3-year tour of duty, they are conserva- 
tive and necessary. An arbitrary reduction in such calculated allowances would 
no doubt result in the compulsory curtailment of oversea activities for lack of 
financially independent members who would be willing to expend personal funds 
received from private sources to meet the increased costs inherent in most over- 
sea assignments. 


Table of comparison of costs of quarters and subsistence in Buenos Aires, London, 
and Rome with the cost in.the United States 


Average month-| Average month- Station per 




















| ly cost of quar- | ly cost of quar- - diem allow- 
Area ters over- ters in United | Excess cost ance for 
seas ! States ! | quarters 
aoe oases insiniasieiioniiaindaiaiaeinee —|-——____—__+|— 
en ae $187. 50 $97.25 | $90.25 | $3. 00 
London : Sood ih leia Nore sista ‘ 186. 35 97.25 89. 10 | 2.75 
I ith ane ncstinl Sas nalalacatiiectientnacheegtialcbed i 226. 97 97. 25 129. 72 4 
A ee . veeneene- Station per 
f iy cost of sub- ly cost of sub- | diem allow- 
Area sistence over- sistence in Excess cost ance for 
seas ? United States? | subsistence 
I A ei ae $153. 55 $107. 50 $46. 05 | $1. 55 
London. .- ‘ : ina 170. 25 107. 50 62.75 2. 25 
Rome_.__-- ; ek AR s co 203. 88 107. 530 96. 38 3. 28 


1 Includes averace monthly cost of utilities. 
? Includes cost of subsistence for 2 adults and for 2 children under 12 years of age. 
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Appropriations for oversea station per diem allowances 


Department of the Navy: 
1952 total budget: 








Officers (subsistence and quarters) _____ bo Se ase US te $1, 660, 490 
Enlisted (subsistence and quarters) _.._.___._-__-________.. 8, 287, 567 
1953 budget estimate: 
Officers : 
ees. HOS otbeere... ee eh et ee eit 4 570, 227 
ceemeemeoe, (O07  efirora. 2 isle es ot ee 1, 336, 559 
ccs Sicthensiccditneniibaalne nein d a ae se DRO 1, 906, 786 
Enlisted: 
Quarters, 1,860 enlisted men_______-________ piaihei Ein ef 1, 869, 746 


Subsistence, 7,061 enlisted men__......... 6.22 6, 799, 742 


| RS Se ah can chen raat ee ee ea Sa 8, 669, 489 


Department of the Air Force: 1952 total budget: 
Officers (subsistence and quarters, 4,800 officers) - 
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Airmen (subsistence and quarters, 14,000 airmen) —~___-_-_____ 9, 030, 000 
Department of the Army: 1952 estimated budget: 

Officers (subsistence and quarters, 2,565 officers) .......--_____ 4, 175, 000 

Enlisted (subsistence and quarters, 19,435 enlisted) _--.________ 13, 101, 000 


Senator Hunt. Commander, you have described in considerable de- 
tail how rates for oversea station allowance are established. May I 
ask you now who determines when alton personnel are entitled 
to these allowances? 

Commander Mitter. The Secretaries of the uniformed services have 
delegated their authority to the Assistant Secretaries who act as this 
Per Diem Travel, and Transportation Allowance Committee. 

Senator Hunt. And they act upon the recommendation of the com- 
manding officer in each location? 

Commander Mitirr. Yes, sir; substantiated by the questionnaires, 
of which I furnished you copies. 

Senator Hunt. Do you want to touch on the sitaution in Alaska 
where a previous commanding officer did not stipulate that certain 
allowances should be made, and later on another commanding officer 
came in and made such a ruling and made it retroactive? Have you 
got anything to say on that / 

Commander Mitter. At the beginning of the testimony here when 
I came on, Mr. Whiting introduced me as talking for the Department 
of Defense on this subject. I will be glad to answer any questions on 
this, or discuss it with you, but I would rather discuss it as somebody 
who knows something about the situation rather than as a representa- 
tive of the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Wuirinc. He is thoroughly familiar with this, and it is a ques- 
tion of whether you would like to have it in executive session because 
of the Alaska situation, or how you would like to have it. 

Senator Hunt. I don’t believe there is anything in here, Mr. Whit- 
ing, that needs to be executive. 

Mr. Wurrine. If you are agreeable to that, we are perfectly agree- 
able to it. 

Commander Mitzer. The only point I would like to make, Mr. 
Chairman, is that this isa matter between the Air Force primarily and 
the General Accounting Office, and it is under negotiation now, and I 
would not like to make any statement for the Department of Defense 
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which might prejudice those negotiations. I am familiar with what 
happened ; yes, sir. 

Senator Hunt. Are you familiar with other such situations? Do 
you know of any other comparable situation ¢ 

Commander Mitzter. No, sir; I can’t say right offhand that I do 
know of any other comparable situation. If 1 may be permitted to 
speak as someone who knows something about per diem, I will be glad 
to go into this situation in Alaska. 

Senator Hunr. The point that I am primarily interested in is this: 
Does the commanding officer have authority to go into an area like 
Alaska and make such payments retroactive for any period of time—I 
don’t know whether it is a year, 2 years, 4 or 5—and then the officers 
who have previously served there bill the Department of Defense 
for these back payments ! 

Commander Mitzier. There is a hard and fast rule which has been 
promulgated by the General Accounting Office, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, to the effect that before a man is entitled to an allowance it must 
have been authorized prior to or contemporaneous with the service 
performed. That is the decision which this whole case is involved with. 

It appears that some of these fellows, perhaps most of them, had been 
detached from Ellendorf Air Force Base, and at a later date, as you 
pointed out, the new commanding officer did prepare a certificate say- 
ing that no Government mess was available; and, on the basis of that 
certification by the commanding officer, certain payments were made. 

That is not the usual procedure. I would like to point out that, 
although all of the uniformed services now operate under the same set 
of regulations, it is up to each of the seven services to police their 
payments. And, by that, I mean that it is up to them to know the 
facts and correct any payments which may have been made which they 
know to be wrong. We have done that in the Navy. 

You asked me a second ago for a comparable situation. I will try 
to give you one. 

We knew of a certain country which had a particularly high sub- 
sistence allowance. There were a small number of people located at 
this particular location. When they went into a travel status away 
from their permanent station to a location which had a lower travel 
rate, they were not entitled to the subsistence portion of the station 
allowance. 

We found that they were continuing the payment of the subsistence 
allowance in this particular location because it was in a larger amount 
than the travel allowance which they would have received at the other 
location, and they did not then put in for the travel allowance. As 
soon as that was called to our attention—and it was called to our 
attention immediately—we issued a directive that they would refund 
the additional amount which they had reecived. 

That was a Navy case. We did that not by prodding from the 
Comptroller General. We did that merely because we wash our own 
linen, and I am sure all of the services do the same thing, if that helps 
you with that question. 

Senator Hunt. Yes. Well, that really isn’t your problem or exactly 
our problem either, but I did want a comment on it. 

Would you furnish for the subcommittee files, if you can, three 
copies of the present regulations setting forth the amounts of oversea 
station allowances now in effect ¢ 
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Commander Mruuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. [ just want to get clear on this. As I understand 
it, a man stationed in Paris, if he is a major, draws certain pay plus 
subsistence. He draws those things as a matter of right based on the 
family that he has and so forth, just like he would draw it if he is in 
Washington. 

Commander Miter. Yes, sir. 

Senator STENNis. And, in addition to those things, you have this 
special statute here. 

Commander Mituer. Yes, sir. 

Senator STENNIs. You allow him additional sums because of the 
especially high cost of living there ? 

Commander Minter. That is correct, sir. 

Senator STENNIS. You have made a survey now in these countries 
and it is scientifically worked out as to what he will be allowed in 
Paris? 

Commander MILuer. We believe it is. 

Senator STENNIs. If you find the rent there to be $190 a month, why, 
using that as an illustration, how much extra would you allow him on 
rent? Would you kind of figure the difference of what he had to pay 
there? 

Commander Miuuer. Oh, yes, sir. 

Senator STenNnis. From what he has to pay in Chicago ? 

Commander Miter. We figure it to the nearest nickel. 

Senator Stennis. The difference between what would be a normal 
rent ! 

Commander Mitzter. Yes, sir; the difference between what would be 
a normal rent in the average United States City, which would for a 
married officer be $97.25. We would merely subtract that from the 
amount the average man is required to pay, overseas. We wouldn’t 
take any one case. 

Senator Srennis. So, he is not supposed to make any money out of 
this proposition ¢ 

Commander Mriiier. No, sir; absolutely not. 

Senator Srennis. Here is the next question. Does he go and does 
he draw this money and nevertheless go on and live a lower standard 
of living, we will say, and put the money in his pocket! Is that pos- 
sible? I haven’t heard of anything like that being done. I would 
just like to know. 

Commander Mitxer. I would like to give you a case, Senator Sten- 
nis, on that point. A year and a half ago we went to Athens, Greece, 
and we found that our enlisted people stationed there with their 
families were living in what the survey group considered to be “pig 
pens.” We came back; and, although they were living within the 
allowance at that time, we raised their allowance $1.50 a di ay, which I 
think anybody in our position would have done to get them out of 
those “pig pens,” as we termed them. 

Six months later we reviewed the situation there and found out that 
they were still in those “pig pens” and were not spending the money 
for the purpose we granted it, and we took it away from them. 

Senator Stennis. Did you make them pay it back in? 

Commander Mutter. We don’t make them pay it back in, but we cut 
it off. We took off the additional amount we had added on. 
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Senator Stennis. What had been happening, they had just put that 
money in their pocket ? 

Commander Mier. Presumably, yes. I think that answers your 
question on that. 

Senator Stennis. You have to follow them up though and police 
them. 

Commander Miter. Oh, yes, sir; we do. Every 6 months: we get 
a report regularly from the field. That is required by the regulations; 
and, in addition to that, the commanding officer has a right to require 
these people to fill these questionnaires out and send them in at any 
time that he deems it pertinent. 

Let me assume maybe a question that you will ask me. Do we ever 
get requests for reductions in per diem allowances? We do. The 
Navy has presented several to my knowledge for the period I have 
been here. The Army has presented requests for reductions. We feel 
that we have what is a pretty good workable system. In fact, we don’t 
think really that it can be improved on a great deal. 

Senator Stennis. Well, how could that have gone on, say, for 6 
— in Greece, without being discovered by the commanding 
officer ? 

Commander Miuter. That is a good question, Senator Stennis. Al- 
though the Per Diem Travel and Transportation Allowance Com- 
mittee authorizes these allowances and sets the rates of these allow- 
ances, there is a command function which is closely interrelated with 
the allowances. 

We believe in our committee and in the advisory panel, of which 
I am a member, that the commanding officer has a duty to see to it 
that the people live as they should live. 

Senator Stennis. I heartily agree. Why didn’t he do it? 

Commander Mitter. There may have been several reasons. There 
may not have been enough housing available for him. If that was 
true, we did not find it out while we were there. They had a housing 
officer set up; and, although the rents were pretty high, it seemed that 
they could get housing if they really got out and pushed. 

Senator STENNiIs. Anyway, you cut it off. That meant that you 
thought they weren’t trying. 

Commander Minter. We thought that they weren’t trying. Of 
course, there are a lot of other things that enter into this, Senator 
Stennis. Those people may have been there about to the end of their 
normal tour of duty, a good portion of them, and they wouldn't 
want to move for a few months more. 

But, when we found out that they were not using the money for the 
purpose we gave it, we took it away from them by reducing the 
allowance. 

Senator Stennis. And that is the practice throughout ? 

Commander Mitier. Yes, sir, absolutely, sir. 

Senator Stennis. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hunt. Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator SatronstaLu. I have no questions. 

Senator Hunt. Thank you very kindly, Commander. 

Commander Miiier. Yes, sir. Thank you, sir. Mr. Chairman, if 
I may add one further thing, at the present time we don’t contemplate 
an on-the-spot survey to any particular area in the world, but we 
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would welcome on our next trip any member of your committee, any 
member of your staff whom you would like to send with us. 

We feel that really it would be to our advantage for your people to 
see first-hand exactly the living conditions we see, so that you can fully 
appreciate our problem. 

Senator Hunt. When you make a survey, how many do you take 
on your team ¢ 

Commander Muier. It varies. We have had four surveys. The first 
survey we took eight people. The next survey we took seven people, 
and on the last one—there were only three—we took nine people. We 
had one from the Office of the Secretary of Defense with us. 

Senator SALronsra.u. Those are all people outside of the Service ? 

Commander Miter. No, sir. We are people in the Service, all ex- 
cept on the last two trips, the one to South America and to Europe we 
took a civilian from Mr. McNeil’s, the Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
with us. 

Senator SALToNsraALL. Have you ever considered taking anybody 
from the General Accounting Office ? 

Commander Mitier. We have considered it. We have not done it. 

Senator SatronstaLu. Or from the Director of the Budget ? 

Commander Mituer. No, sir; we have not actually. 

Senator SaLronstTaut, I bring that up, Mr. Chairman, because I do 
not think we have very many expense accounts. I am wondering why 
you wouldn’t get just as good results if you invited somebody from 
those two Departments just as two examples. 

Commander Mitier. That is certainly a good suggestion, Senator 
Saltonstall. I will certainly mention it to our committee. 

Senator SatronstaLu, This question is very pertinent right now in 
Congress certainly, and being pertinent in Congress, why isn’t anothér 
survey made in all three services, each service to make a survey ¢ 

Commander Mitier. Of course, we work as a unit. You can’t go in 
with two or three people and make anything of a survey, Senator. 

Senator SALronsTaLL, When was your last survey / 

Commander Mititer. We got back from our last survey on the first 
of April. 

Senator SatronstaLu. That is a very recent one. 

Commander Mituer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hunr. I might suggest on your next survey it would be 
well also to take a member of the staff of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee of either the House or the Senate, or both. 

Commander Mitzer. That is exactly what we were suggesting, Mr. 
Chairman. We would welcome that. 

Senator Srennis. You said you considered the General Accounting 
Office. Why didn’t you invite them ? 

Commander Mitter. You see, Senator Stennis, we are strapped with 
appropriations too, 

Senator Srennis. Just give the reason why you considered it, and 
then turned it down. 

Commander Mixer. That is what I am getting to. If we invite 
them to go as a favor to us, then of course we pay all of their expenses 
in connection with it, and as you know, travel funds are not too readily 
available. 
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Senator Stennis. Well, you haven’t given us the reason why you 
did not invite them to go. You did not have the money; is that your 
answer ? 

Commander Mitier. That may well have been the answer. Of 
course, you realize I don’t make the decision whether anybody goes, 
and I don’t even recall that it was really made an issue of. 

Senator Stennis. So, you can’t tell us why you did not invite them ? 

Commander Mutter. Oh, no, sir; I cannot. 

Senator Stennis. Did you recommend that they go? 

Commander Mutuer. No, sir; no recommendation was made. We 
merely talked about it just as we talk about so many other matters, 
Senator Stennis. I don’t mean to be hedging on this, but no issue was 
made of it at all. 

Senator Stennis. If you just don’t know the answer, you can say so. 

Commander Mitre. I don’t know the answer. 

Senator Stennis. You say you are going to mention this idea. Can’t 
you recommend it ¢ 

Commander Mutter. Yes, sir; I will certainly recommend it. 

Senator Stennis. You will? 

Commander Mutter. I certainly will, sir. 

Senator Stennis. That is better. That is all. 

Commander Mitter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirtnc. Senator, Admiral Johnson will be here. He is on 
his way in, and he will be here in a few minutes. 

Senator Hunr. Senator Douglas, we will be pleased to hear you 
now. 

Senator Doveras. I would not want to upset your schedule, but I 
shall do whatever the committee decides. 

Senator Hunr. The committee will do as you wish, Senator. What 
is your wish ¢ 

Senator Dovetas. I wish to be as obliging as I can. 

Senator Sauronstaty. Mr. Chairman, as a member of the minority 
party of the committee, I have to be on the floor at 12 o’clock to take 
Senator Bridges’ place, and it is always a pleasure and an honor to 
hear Senator Douglas, and particularly when he is the one that might 
have a different point of view from what some of these other gentle- 
men have. 

Senator Hunt. We shall be glad to hear you now, Paul, if that 
meets with your approval. 


STATEMENT OF HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS, UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Senator Doveras. I would like to submit later a printed statement 
for the record. I shall speak somewhat informally now. 

First, I should like to thank the committee for the opportunity 
which you have given me of appearing before you in this matter. 
want to say that I am appearing merely as a citizen, not even as a 
a Senator. 

I certainly do not pretend to be an expert in this field. I am merely 
a civilian who saw a few years of active service, including combat 
service, in the Marine Corps. 

I know that I have already against me all the power of the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the main weight of the military services with 
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their some 5,000,000 men in uniform and in civilian employ, and the 
sum of $50 billion which they spend each year. I know the prestige 
and deserved prestige of the eminent military men who testified yes- 
terday and who will testify later, but I want to say that I deeply ap- 
preciate your courtesy. 

I am very proud of the fact that this is a country in which a simple 
citizen may appear before a committee of the U nited States Senate 
without any prestige and merely ask to have his opinions considered 
on their merits only to the degree that they have merits, and, if there 
are any defects in the presentation, those will be pointed out. 

Senator SALTonsTaLu. Mr. Chairman, as far as one member of this 
committee is concerned, I would say you are more than a simple citi- 
ven and were a very distinguished member of the Armed Forces for 
some time, and you are a good Senator. 

The argument that was directed toward us yesterday was: (1) for 
airplanes and for submarines and for parachute jumping, you had te 
have volunteers. That appealed to me very strongly. 

(2) In the words of General Vandenberg, the question of additional 
pay was about equal between incentive, « or getting the volunteers, 
over Whatever the base pay might be, and hazard. Gradually, I think 
he came a little more to the volunteer rather than the hazard. Senator 
Russell, I am told, stated that we would consider this subject and 
perhaps have something on the Senate floor by the middle of May. I 
aim not quite sure of that statement. 

Senator Douguas. I think that is correct. 

Senator Savronsrautt. As one member of this committee who lis- 
tened a great deal yesterday, I hope you will direct your remarks to- 
ward whether or not the volunteer end of it will suffer, and, secondly, 
whether this committee would not be in a very perilous situation to 
disrupt our armed services’ morale and persons at a difficult time if 
we tried to take affirmative action before the middle of May. 

That does not mean we have got to drop the subject, but isn’t it a 
subject of great consideration’ Those are the points it seems to me 
that as one member of the committee I would be very interested to 
hear your remarks directed to. 

Senator Dovueias. I understand that there was some difference of 
opinion yesterday between the eminent authorities as to whether these 
bonuses were for hazardous duty, and hence a payment for hazard, 
or a payment for incentive. I understand that some experts said one 
thing: some said the other, and some said both. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. A question of degree. 

Senator Dovenas. Whether they would be hazard pay or incentive 
pay, I will discuss ina minute. Iam sure, however, that it is “pleasant 
pay,” and the fact that it is “pleasant pay” also has an influence in 
this whole matter. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, may I say this word, if I may 
interrupt you just a minute, Senator. Gentlemen, it seems to me like 
Senator Doug: is comes here with ver Vv profound mode sty, an d I think 
it is a sincere modesty. 

I know he has been badgered on the floor of the Senate a whole lot in 
the last 2 vears in connection with his sincere effort to try to save some 
money. I think he has been very sincere in that. 

I think he has rendered a service to the Nation in taking up this 
matter and other matters, and I think he is eminently qualified to 
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pass on these matters because, if you will excuse me for bringing this 
out now, you can’t write off any man that at 50 years of age volunteers 
for the Marine Corps during the war and asks for action at the front. 
Whether or not he is right about what he says concerning combat pay, 
incentive pay, or the other, you can’t write it off easily. I think he is 
one of the best witnesses we can possibly have. 

Senator Doueias. I appreciate your kind remarks, but I make no 
claim for that. It was one of the greatest privileges ever offered to 
me in my life and one for which I shall never cease to be grateful. 

Senator Hunt. Senator Douglas, yesterday for the record after 
hearing several witnesses, I made a statement a little in line with 
what Senator Saltonstall has suggested: That we feel this matter is 
getting into such complicated studies and that it is so farreaching 
in its effect that it may be necessary for one of us to make a statement 
on the floor that we at this time at least doubt if we can bring in any 
concrete recommendations by May the 15th. 

Senator Doveias. I would not oppose such a statement. It is a com- 
plex matter. I have my own views, but certainly I would not wish to 
force this committee. 

I have complete confidence in the good faith of this committee, 
and if any member of the committee made such a statement on the 
floor I would understand it and would certainly not oppose it. I want 
to make that clear, but I don’t think the issue should be permanently 
sidetracked. I think it should be gone into. 

Now, I should like to take up the question of whether these bonuses 
are payments for hazards, or whether they are incentives for attract- 
ing better-qualified personnel for certain types of military service. 
As I say, there seems to be a good deal of confusion on this point. 

I can summarize my own position very simply: That, if they are 
bonus payments for hazardous duty and to the degree that they are, 
they should be equalized rather than confined to a special group. 

o the degree which they are bonus payments for attracting better- 
qualified personnel, I am very dubious about using money incentives 
to build up an elite or a superelite or a super-superelite. 

Let me take up each of these points in turn. First, so far as pay- 
ment for hazardous duty, if they are that and if they should be that— 
and I submit that there is a large degree of variance in the facts— 
then it is my position that they should be equalized for all ranks. 

Now, let me go into that. The instant you say these are payments 
for danger, you immediately face the fact that many of these men 
who are getting these payments suffer very little hazard, and that a 
large proportion of the men who suffer the greatest hazards are not 
getting the payments at all. 

Let me take the combat Infantryman, and when I say that, I don’t 
merely mean the members of a division, let alone supply troops. I 
mean the men in the rifle companies, or, even better, in the rifle pla- 
toons who actually face the enemy. 

They receive no combat pay. They receive no compensation for 
hazardous duty. As a matter of fact, we all know perfectly well that 
in the last war the Air Force wanted to take the cream of the personnel, 
then came Communications; then the various specialized skills; then 
the Artillery, and then if a man—TI don’t want to be misunderstood. 
The left-overs were put in the Infantry, and you had the actual combat 
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men, the men who were placed more or less as discards. They are the 
men who suffered the great casualties. 

The statistical figures, which are based upon casualty rates for the 
flying force as such and the Infantry as such are beside the point. 
The test is, the real point is, the coniparison of casualties in the In- 
fantry companies, or better still, the rifle platoons, men who actually 
were at the front, and the flying forces, excluding ground crews them- 
selves. 

We all know the terrible casualties which the rifle companies took. 

1 don’t like to speak about personal experiences, but if you take the 
battle of Peleliu where our division was engaged, the average casual- 
ties in the rifle platoons ran about 70 percent. That is including the 
wounded as well as the killed, and of course some of the wounded 
were returned to duty. Some of them were wounded two or three 
times and still returned. 

And anyone who has been in combat knows the extraordinary con- 
trast between the decimated fighting units at the front and the huge 
numbers of supply and administrative troops in the rear. That is 
what makes you weep, and we simply operated on a divisional basis. 

Now when you have corps units, corps echelons and Army a 
superimposed on top of a division basis still farther to the rear, then 
you have a thin trickle of men at the front who take the w vail and 
the death and suffer the hardships while huge groups at the rear 
with relatively few casualties live in comparative malin 

In other words the riflemen, the combat soldier is the neglected man 
in the service. At Okinawa one of our companies which started with 
the strength of 235 and had 75 replacements, making a total of 310 
men, after 6 weeks of fighting, wound up with 8 riflemen and a head- 
quarters squad of 8. It suffered nearly 300 casualties out of the 310. 
Some of those 16 who survived had been wounded two or three times, 
but came back to duty. 

That was not an unusual occurrence. Any man who saw that hap- 
pening felt that these men, the original rejected of the service—men 
whom it was said were only good enough to carry a rifle—these men 
were the real saints and heroes. They were the men who took the 

casualties, they were the men who slept in the mud. 

They were the men who went through the tortures, the fear, anxi- 
eties, and they received nothing, except the inner satisfaction which 
is a point I want to make, which is after all the most precious thing 
in life. 

So we start off that if this is a payment for hazard, the men who 
take the greatest dangers and suffer the greatest hazards get nothing. 

I don’t want to single out any group for attack. I don’t believe in 
that. And I don’t want to hold anybody up in the pillory. I am 
sure that the people who framed these rules and the people who ad- 
minister them wish to remove abuses. 

I would merely like to point out if this is hazard pay, it is given in 
peacetime for routine flights, for very routine flights, to which very 
little danger is attached. 

And what is a gripe, if I may put it so, on my part, is that I have 
never felt that these administrative officers, many of whom have really 
left their flying career for one reason or another, really will never go 
hack as active “pilots again, particularly as they move in the upper 
grades and as they get a little older 
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Senator Sauronsraty. Senator Douglas, would you be willing to 
be interrupted ¢ 

Senator Doveras. Oh, certainly. 

Senator Sauronsratw. On this question of hazard alone—that is 
what you are talking about—let’s keep to that 100 percent for the 
moment. You draw a differentiation between the private and the 
colonel and between $210 and $30. That bothered me very much 
yesterday. 

The answer that is made to that is that the officer, one, gets very 
much more training. Two, he has more responsibility, and three, it 
is a continuing responsibility over the years, whereas the private may 
go up today and he may not go up again for another week. 

General Vandenberg g gave us these figures, which I would just like 
toreadto you. Thisis General Vandenber g on page 76: 

Combat death rate of fliers in the Air Force is the highest of any branch of 
the Army. Ours is 71.6 per thousand per year. 


Senator Dove.as. Is that peacetime or wartime 4 
Senator SALronsTaL.. This is wartime as I understand it. 


The enlisted man is 83.5 per thousand. 


Senator Dovexas. Is that higher than the officers’ rate? 

Senator Savronsraut.. That is higher than the officer rate. 

I would compare that with the Infantry. In officers where we had 71.6, they 
had 28.3. In the enlisted category where we had 83.5, they have 27.7. 

Senator Dovetas. Let me say to that I think a comparison is being 
made between Air Force flying personnel and the entire Infantry. 
That is just the point I was speaking about, that the comparison you 
should make if you take the Air Force flying personnel, is with the 
men in the rifle companies who are ac ‘tually at the front. 

The term “Infantry” includes certainly divisional units, a large 
proportion of whom are noncombatant or virtually noncombatant, and 
I imagine that it includes the headquarters ec helons and I would im- 
agine certainly the supply units in the theater of operations. My 
ao is that that comparison although I am sure General Vanden- 
erg produced it with the best will in the world, is beside the point. 

What I would like to do is to get the comparison of casualties in 
the Infantry companies, in the rifle companies, with the flying per- 
sonnel. Most of us who have been in combat all know the terrible 
pounding which these men take. 

I submit that their casualty rates are probably greater than the 
Air Force, than the flying force. Certainly those who are killed or 
wounded are killed and wounded and yet they are excluded from any 
bonus payment. 

Senator Sarronstatu. If the combat bonus—I don’t like that word— 
if the combat incentive goes through in the present pay bill, is that 
satisfactory to you so far as the Infantry is concerned ¢ 

Senator Doveras. In heat and flurry of the work on the floor, it is 
pretty hard to equalize these matters. I quite agree on that. If hazard 
pay is to be paid at all, then certainly the combat troops should get it. 
But, I have a deeper feeling about this. I have a feeling that it is 
somehow confusing matters a bit if you put extra service on the basis 
of pay. 
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That goes into the question of incentive and so forth. May I just 
put that off for a minute, Senator ? 

Senator Sarronstau.. I thought you were taking it up as hazard, 
incentive and so on, and you were talking hazard alone. 

Senator Dovexas. Let me put it this way then. Many of those who 
suffer the greatest hazards are now excluded. Many of those who 
receive the pay suffer very little hazard. 

So far as hazards are concerned, the danger to a private is the same 
as the danger to a colonel. A man’s life is just as precious to the man 
without a stripe on his sleeve as it is to the man with an eagle. Cer- 
tainly I believe in differences in remuneration and differences in cer- 
tain perquisites as between commanding officers and enlisted men. 

Let those be in the base pay which we now have, in the subsistence 
and the quarters allowances, but not in the hazard pay, because cer- 
tainly we are not going to say that the life of a colonel is more im- 
portant than the life of a private. 

They are equal before the sight of God and they are equal in a 
democracy too, as human beings, even though temporarily one has 
surrendered a good deal of the control over his life to the officer, who 
in turn has the obligation to be a good steward. 

Senator SALToNsTALL. There is no question about that. That is the 
hardest thing to draw a line on. 

Let me ask you this. General McAuliffe on parachutes, answering 
the same question that I asked you, said this: He cited the incident of 
a captain, a parachute captain. He had pilots in his plane that had 
lost their way. Three times he unhooked himself and went forward to 
guide them. Finally they got to the field where they were to jump. 

He came back very h: astily and forgot to attach himself again and 
jumped and was killed. 

General McAuliffe cited that example as the difference between a 
captain who would get 5100 and a private who would get $50 for 
parachute jumping. 

Senator Peels: Who did this? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. The captain. 

Senator Dove tas. A private would probably have done it just as 
readily. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Except the captain was responsible for the 
group that was on that plane. 

Senator Dovenas. He had received base pay, received quarters and 
subsistence, but most of all he had received rank and recognition. He 
had become a shepherd of his men. It is the duty of the shepherd to 
take care of the sheep. 

Well, so much for hazard pay. Now on incentive pay, I funda 
mentally think that you can develop incentives in the military service 
in nonmonetary ways. Pride of service, pride of unit, tradition, those 
are powerful collective incentives. 

I hate to bring up my own branch of the service. We have never 
had incentive pay in the Marine Corps. We have generally been 
able to get an adequate number of volunteers. 

When we havent been able to get an adequate number of volunteers, 
we have taken drafted men and made marines out of them. 

I simply say that it is not the worst branch of the service. It has 
on the whole fulfilled the function that the American people have con- 
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fided to it without any incentive pay and we have never asked for it. 
I think a good many of the men would feel insulted if they received it. 

The pride of service, the pride of unit are very important things. 
If you want to use individual incentives, we have the system of 
decorations. 

Who wouldn’t prefer to earn the Congressional Medal of Honor 
than to receive any office in the United States, even though it meant 
death? Who wouldn’t rather have the Navy Cross, the Silver Star, 
or even the Bronze Star? 

. “A Soh Shae A ered 

Senator Hunt. Senator Douglas, having in mind just the thoughts 
you are expressing, yesterday I directed this question to General 

‘andenberg, and I want to read you his answer, and then will you 
comment on it. 

This was my question : 

General, knowing the attitude of your men, as I am sure you very well do, I 
want to ask you a series of questions. If you will just give me a general answer 
to them, I do not want specific percentages. 

If you would ask your men, did the inducement of flight pay influence their 
decision to volunteer for the air service, what percent do you think, or do you 
think generally, would say yes, that flight pay does have some influence? 

This was the general’s answer : 

I have never run a check on that, Senator Hunt, so I would have to guess. 
Regardless of what they would say, I would say that at least 95 percent of them 
were influenced by the thought of flight pay. 

Senator Doveias. Well, the general may not have run a check on 
this, but the Air Forces ran a check on it which was published, the 
volume [ hold in my hand entitled “The Aviation Psychology Program 
of the Army Air Forces, Report No. 1.” 

I now read from page 218. The officers and enlisted men were asked 
this question : 


What are the three strongest reasons that carried you through combat missions? 


The total list with the percent to indicate each alternative either 
first. second, or third choice follows, and I now read: 

“Because it is my duty to my country,” officers 60 percent, enlisted 
men 57 percent. 

“Not to let my outfit or crew down,” officers 54 percent, enlisted men 
50 percent. 

“To complete my quota of missions or hours and return to the 
United States”—that may not be the most elevated purpose, but it 
is a perfectly human purpose—oflicers 45 percent, enlisted men 45 
percent. 

And the same motives seem to apply to both. 

Senator Hunt. But, Senator, they are entirely different questions. 

Senator Dove.as. Just a minute. 

“To show that I did my part in the war,” officers 75 percent, enlisted 
men 35 percent. 

“To make the world a better place to live in,” officers 22 percent, 
enlisted men 27 percent. 

“For the love of flying”—that is a real force, too—officers 24 percent, 
enlisted men 19 percent. 

“So that my family and loved ones will approve,” officers 18 percent, 
enlisted men 15 percent. 
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“To get revenge for friends whehave been killed,” officers 10 percent, 
enlisted men 18 percent. 

“So that I would not be considered a coward,” officers 13 percent, 
enlisted men 13 percent. 

“Because I hate the enemy so much,” officers 6 percent, enlisted 
men 8 percent. 

“To keep my flying pay,” officers 2 percent, enlisted men 6 percent. 

That is the eleventh in the list of motives s, not the first. Then: 

“To get commendations or citations,” 3 and 2. 

Now you may say that war experience does not carry over particu- 
larly in peacetime. I merely want to say I think we have put in this 
country too much of a dollar tag on a lot of things where we don’t need 
to put the dollar tag. 

Senator Hunt. Senator, tet me state this: Would you feel it is 
realistic, a questionnaire that recently had been addressed to certain 
components of flying officers and men, and this question was asked: 

“Did the inducement of flight pay influence your decision to volun- 
teer for aviation?” 

Seventeen percent answered yes and twenty-nine percent answered 
no. Now the difference between the question I asked, Senator, and 
the question you answered was your answer was after the men were 
in the service. Mine was before they were in the service. 

Senator Doveras. Now on this question that you have to have vol- 
unteers. I understand that General Vandenberg said yesterday they 
weren't getting 25 percent of the men from West Point to volunteer, 
and so forth. 

May I ask this: Do you get an adequate number of officers to vol- 
unteer for the Infantry? Do people volunteer for the Infantry? No; 
they are assigned to the Infantry. When they are assigned to the 
Infantry, in the main they do their duty very well. 

I have always differed with a great many of my colleagues in the 
Marine Corps who have said that it is nec essary to get a volunteer 
group inthe Marine Corps. I have said in the first plac e, to the degree 
that there is cream and to the degree that this skims it off, that one 
service should not skim off the cream, that the cream should be mixed 
through all. 

Second, I would say there is a good deal of snobbishness and false 
assumption of superiority in saying one service does get the cream, 
because I want to point out that the stones which the builders rejected 
became the real heroes of this last war, namely, the rifilemen ; they were 
the real heroes. 

I think that once you take men in and assign them, you can build 
morale within them. This is a much better way to build morale. I 
don’t want to seem self-righteous because I am well conscious of my 
own defects, but I think that you can build morale in them by self- 
sacrifice, by devotion and by tradition. I don’t think you get very 
good men for money. 

Now we come to another point I would like to make. If it is hazard, 
and perhaps I am doubling back on my tracks, this is a most curious 
system. It is like the old system of tontine insurance in which it was 
the survivors who got paid and not the heirs of those who died. Do 
you remember the old tontine, Senator, which a man by the name of 


Wright was able to eliminate from Massachusetts about 1840? Mas- 
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sachusetts was the pioneer in this reform under a distinguished former 
governor, a colleague of yours. 

In the old days in insurance, men would put so much money in 
monthly, and then the survivor would take the whole pot. The people 
who died lost out. That was the exact opposite of the principle of 
insurance. Gradually, led by Massachusetts, insurance was put on a 
proper basis. 

What do you do under this so-called hazard pay? You pay each 
man so much. The longer he survives, the more he gets. The poor 
fellow who is killed right off gets no more than before. He gets $10,- 
000 life insurance, which is a good move, but that is provided for 
everyone. 

If you want to provide protection against hazard, I would be for 
increasing the amount of free life insurance for death suffered in line 
of hazardous duty, so that people really would be protected, if that is 
your purpose, and include in this insurance disability benefits for those 
who are permanently disabled. 

But this current system of hazard pay scatters its payment upon 
those who are never injured, never killed, and the poor fellow who gets 
killed gets no more, indeed gets less, because he is on earth for a 
shorter period of time, and therefore he has drawn his compensation 
for a shorter period. 

Senator Hunt. Senator Douglas, would you address yourself to this 
situation. This Korean incident is an entirely different war from the 
war you served in and the war that some of us older men served in. 

Practically—and I think I can say this honestly—we don’t have 
such a thing as volunteers for this war. Of course when the draft 
board is about to approach them and their number is up, they become 
volunteers, but not as a rule to the Army. 

Do you fee] that there is more need for incentive pay in this incident, 
the Korean incident, than there was in the other two world wars when 
the very security of the Nation was at stake and immediately in 
danger ¢ 

Senator Dove.as. Well, I suppose that one man’s judgment is as 
good as another’s. I just don’t think that this putting of a price tag 
on a man’s military service is a very good way of incentive. I ama 
rather hard-bitten fellow. But I would like to have military incen- 
tives put on a higher ground than that. 

I think when we say we need this as an incentive pay, we really 
underestimate the qualities of men. We can make good marines, we 
can make good aviators out of drafted men. 

Senator SaLronsrati. Senator, if everybody had the same ideals 
and the same patriotism and the same high degree of conscientiousness 
to duty as you have, there would be no incentives necessary. 

Senator Doveias. Senator, please don’t say that. Iam so conscious 
of my faults, I am very conscious of them. 

Senator SauronsTau. I say that perfectly sincerely or I would not 
say it. Our problem is to deal with the practical, and our great diffi- 
culty today is that we have got 3,450,000 men in our armed services. 
They have enlisted voluntarily or involuntarily under certain cate- 
gories of pay. 

Now the responsibilities of the three of the five of us who are 
sitting here today are to try to make recommendations that won't 
hurt the morale of our present troops and build up a system that is 
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fair for the future and is economical and is as efficient for the country 
as we can. That as I see it is a very difficult problem that can’t be 
done overnight. 

Senator Doveras. | would agree, but I again want to say that 
ars which is purchased with money is not the best morale. If that 

s all that keeps morale going, we are in a pretty sad way. I don’t 
belies it for one minute. 

But I would like to point out that I am really not proposing the 
abolition of these payments. I have grave doubts about them, but I 
am really not proposing their abolition. I am really proposing their 
equalization. I think that could be done now. These dee sper aspects 
could be gone into later. 

Senator Hunr. Senator, if you have no more comments on that par- 
ticular phase of these matters, would you care to make any comments 
with reference to overseas allowances / 

Senator DovG.as. I certainly would: yes, sir. 

Senator Sarronsta.. This is a different breed of cat, isn’t it? 

Senator Doueias. Yes, sir. I introduced some figures into the Con- 
gressional Record. Take the base pay, then the subsistence allowance, 
the quarters allowance, which as we all know, are free from income 
tax. You get to pay for a colonel, as I remember it, of about $10,325 
a year. That is before any increases we may make this year. 

‘Now the overseas allowances, when I saw this list, which I under- 
stand has been revised, they have tended to range on the yearly basis 
between $2,200 to $2,500 a year, which would make it veeshie $12,625. 

Of course there should be some additions to that, free medicz] care, 
in many cases free amusements, free medical care for families, com- 
missary privileges, PX privileges which abroad have speculative 
value as well as value in kind, so that builds up to quite a figure. 

Now suppose a man is an air colonel. He gets his air bonus on top 
of that to the tune of $3,150 a year. I think that is right; isn’t that 
night? 

Mr. Warrrxe. No, sir. The is $210 a month for a colonel and 
$150 a month for the general officer. A colonel is $210. 

Senator DovuaGras. ‘Oh, I beg your pardon, $210 a month, or $2,520 
a year. 

‘Mr. Wurrina. That is right. 

Senator Dovseras. That would build up the total to over $15,000. 
Now the best job in the world is to be an air colonel who is a military 
attaché, because then as a military attaché he would get approximately 
$3,500 more for entertaining, servants, and so forth, which T think 
would build up to $18,500 a year. 

Now if he is in an occupied country, in addition to these sums—we 
will strike out the military attaché. T am not certain whether there 
are military attachés in West Germany. But in West Germany they 
would then have the perquisites given to them for servants and others, 
which amounts to a very large sum. 

I know it is said that this is not a cost to the American taxpayer 
because it is charged to the occupation, but, gentlemen, I am sure you 
see through that defense very quickly. We are giving Marshall plan 
aid to West Germany, and the extent of our Marshall plan aid depends 
upon the resources of Germany. The resources of Germany have gone 
down by providing rather elaborate living quarters and servants for 
occupat ion troops. 
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That reduces the ability of the German Government to finance their 
own reconstruction, and therefore increases the amounts which we 
will need to give them through Marshall plan aid, so that while we 
don’t directly pay for these overseas allowances, we indirectly pay for 
them in the increased economic and possibly military aid which we 
will give to Germany. 

I quoted on the floor of the Senate the figures which I have dug up 
on the income-tax returns for Great Britain. There are only 16 people 
in the British Isles whose net income after taxes amounts to more than 
$16,000 a year. 

I think these figures that I have given indicate that the scale of 
living which we provide and which we make the occupied countries 
provide our troops abroad are extremely extravagant and wasteful, and 
I want to emphasize that they are probably the greatest. breeders of 
ill will that there are. 

Occupation troops always have difficulty, there is always opposition 
to occupation troops, but if the people see the occupation troops living 
in great luxury, in sumptuous villas when they are crowded for hous- 
ing, the occupiers seem not the protectors as they really are in this 
case, but those receiving excessive privilege. 

And it is important that we get people of West Germany on our 
side. The American troops are the protectors of the West Germans, 
because if it were not for them, in my judgment, the Communist troops 
would move in. Therefore it is very important that we should remove 
these extraneous causes of friction. 

America is carrying too much excess baggage as it is. I think we 
could reduce these luxuries with great savings to the American tax- 
payer and with great improvement to our international relations. 

So I had that amendment for cutting the overseas allowances in 
half, and I think there should be some examination of this whole ques- 
tion of the servants’ allowances and other perquisites charged to the 
other countries. 

Senator Hunr. Senator, this morning we had testimony to the effect 
that for a year’s time all of the armed services, with the exception of the 
Public Health Service, Geodetic Survey, and the Coast Service, whose 
overseas allowances are in small amounts, around twenty or twenty-five 
thousand, that the total amount allocated for 1 year was $42 million, 
quite in contrast with what I know you did have in mind at one time, 
which might run between $190,000,000 and $290,000,000, if I remember 
the debate. 

Senator Doveias. My figure included bonus payments. I pro- 
posed to cut this amount in half, which: would make a saving of $21,- 
000,000 in the case of overseas payments. : 

Senator Hunt. That is the testimony we had this morning, that 
saving 50 percent as you proposed would reduce it approximately 
$21,000,000. 

Senator Dove.as. If we take an over-all picture, as I understand 
it, the present figures are that the bonus payments under section 204 
umount to approximately $240,000,000. Doctors, under section 203, 
get an extra $24,000,000, making $264,000,000. If we had added $42,- 
000,000 for overseas allowances, that makes $306,000,000. 

The four amendments which I propose would have reduced this 
total figure to approximately $116,000,000,-or made total savings of 
$190,000,000, and a saving on the overseas item alone of $21,000,000. 
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Senator Hunr. Senator, would you mind enumerating each, for 
we are getting down now to just what we want to learn and possibly 
make recommendations on. 

Senator Doveas. Let me say this. I made these motions on the 
floor. I believe them to be correct. I don’t say that the mature study 
which your committee will give them, even if you were to adopt the 
principle, would necessarily lead you to adopt every detail of what I 
suggest. 

I am not trying to lay down the law, but I did propose that on the 
honus pay for flight and submarine duty, that that should be equal- 
ized at $30 a month. That would save $142,000,000 a year. It may 
be that this should be $50 a month, since a private isn’t up in the air 
very much. 

Senator Hunt. By bonus pay you mean the additional incentive 
pay ¢ 

Senator Dovetas. I call it bonus pay. Some call it incentive pay. 

Senator Stennis. Flight pay. 

Senator Doveras. Others call it hazard pay, and it might also be 
called pleasant pay, but we might just call it bonus pay. 

Senator Stennis. The flight pay? 

Senator Dovetas. Flight and submarine pay. 

Senator Hunt. Additional flight pay. 

Senator Doueias. Yes. Then I had a proposal which would not 
save much money, but extending the same principle for parachute, 
glider, and other types of duty $50a month. That would save $3,300,- 
000 a year. It may be then you could equalize $50 for flight and sub- 
marine, $50 for parachuting, putting those upon a parity. 

Now I propose reducing the overseas allowances by 50 percent, 
which would save $21,000,000 a year. Then I brought the ire of the 
doctors down on my head by proposing the elimination of this $100 
a month bonus for doctors, about which I will speak if asked. That 
would save $24,000,000 a year. I think in all the four amendments 
would save about $190,000,000 a year. 

Without indulging in demagogy here, I would like to remind you 
that the American taxpayer has some morale in this matter too, and 
that his morale is rapidly being shattered both by the taxes imposed 
and by the deficit which impends. We are facing a deficit of $14 
billion in the administrative budget, approximately $10 billion in the 
cash budget. That is inevitably going to lead to inflation. 

I know it is not necessary to urge my colleagues to take a general 
view of the situation. You have got to.consider not merely the morale 
in the flying forees—I am perhaps not competent to speak on that 
matter—but the morale of the other forces and of the country as a 
whole. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, if I may interpose right here now, 
as I understood the testimony this morning, the gentleman represent- 
ing the Defense Department testified that charges had been made on 
the floor that these extra overseas allowances were from $190,000,000 
to $290,000,000, whereas he made the point that the total amount allo- 
cated for those purposes was only $42,000,000. I made a memorandum 
to that effect. Now Senator Douglas says that that is not correct, 
that he never did charge that on the floor. 

Senator Dove.as. I certainly did not. 
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Senator Stennis. It was the total picture. 

Senator Dove.as. I don’t know who made that statement. I am 
sure that that was an unintentional error. The record will bear this 
out. 

Obviously I was proposing to cut overseas allowances by 50 percent, 
and I think it developed on the floor that the total amount was some- 
where around $42,000,000. A 50-percent cut in that would not save 
$190,000,000. TI can at least divide. That would be $21,000,000. 

What I was saying was that the total savings on reduction of over- 
seas allowances, elimination of doctors’ bonuses, the equalization of 
flight, submarine, and parachute duty would save these amounts. 

Some of these savings would have been reduced by the extra amounts 
we voted for bonuses of $45 a month to combat troops. I was saying 
that we could give the bonuses to the actual combat troops and make 
a net saving of around $100 to $110 million a year. 

Bonus to combat troops would be somewhere around $80 to $90 
million. Now let the record show that I never said we could save 
$190,000,000 on overseas allowances alone, but I did say that we do not 
know how much the American taxpayer is paying indirectly for these 
servants’ allowances which do not appear on the expenditures of the 
Department of Defense and which are charged to the occupied coun- 
tries, but which indirectly come out of the American taxpayer in the 
requirement of greater Marshall plan aid. 

Mr. Wuirrtnc. Senator, I am one of Senator Douglas’ very good 
friends, a University of Chicago friendship, a very long friendship. 

Senator Dove.as. He was a good football player too— 

Senator Savronsraty. The University of Chicago should still have 
a good football team. 

fr. Wurrinc. There were some differences of opinion on that, 
weren't there, Senator? May I be allowed to—— 

Senator Doueias. Please go ahead. We are seeking the truth. 

Mr. Wuittna. May I be allowed to state what the Congressional 
Record of Washington, Friday, March 28, 1952, states on page 3159— 
this is the March 28 issue of the Congressional Record? May I read 
this, Senator : 

Mr. DouGuas. I appreciate that I think it is very fair, and under those conditions 
I shall support the Senator’s amendment. It will probably cost $90,000,000 
more. 

Senator Doverias. That is the Long amendment, which provided 
$50 a month for combat troops. The final form in which it passed the 
Senate was $45 a month. 

Mr. Wuirine. Yes. 

Amendments which I shall offer with reference to those serving in the Air 
Force, on submarines, and so forth, will save something over $170,000,000 without 
taking into account savings flowing from reduction in overseas allowances. 

Now here is the paragraph on overseas allowances that is reported 
in the Congressional Record : 

I am going to propose an amendment sometime today to cut in half the overseas 
allowances and reduce the sums by 50 percent. No one knows how much that 
is going to save, but in my judgment it may save hundreds of millions of dollars. 
We can then adopt the amendment of the Senator from Louisiana giving $90,- 
000,000 to the men who really bear the danger, and in my judgment we can save 
well over $100,000,000 or possibly $200,000,000 for the taxpayers, and at the same 
time remove this sense of injustice within the Armed Forces where many of those 
who take the least risk get the best pay. 
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There it is, sir. 

Senator Dov aias. First, let me say that these general figures of 
savings that I gave were consolidated. I did not have on Friday 
any figures on what the total amount of overseas allowances were. 
I thought they were higher, but I made no flat assertions. I said 
that they may be hundreds of millions. Apparently, my general state- 
ment should not be regarded as valid, and I withdraw it, although 
I thought the matter was cleared up pretty well on the Monday fol- 
lowing. 

On ‘Monday, I think the figures were given, if the general will look 
at page 3909. I said [reading]: 

On overseas allowances it would save a great deal of money. I would save 
incalculable amounts of money and will remove a provocative source of inter- 
national opposition. 

I still did not have the precise figures. Then Senator Russell, the 
very eminent and distinguished chairman, said that the total amount 
involved which had been drawn on all travel and per diem allow- 
ances was $42,452,000. Now, that was the first time that a definite 
figure had come in, and I accept those figures and withdraw the state- 
ment as of Frid: iy so that there can be no misunderstanding. 

I merely say that a saving of one-half of $42,000,000 ($21 ,000,000) 
is a very considerable amount, and I will be grateful in saving $21,- 
000,000. If you add that to all these other savings, it will come to a 
net saving of around $110,000,000, even if the combat bonus is extended 
to the infantrymen. 

If you don’t extend combat bonus to the infantryman, the total 
savings would be around $190,000,000, 

Senator Stennis. May I ask a question right here that has a bear- 
ing on this record that has been read from here? I have read part 
of Senator Douglas’ statement, and it is very clear from a reading of 
his entire debate that he wasn’t claiming the technical overseas allow- 
ances toward which the young man testified this morning would save 
190 to 290 million dollars. You use the words “oversea allowances” 
there. 

If you give a strict interpretation, it could be interpreted that way 
by that paragraph read alone. 

Senator Doveras. I do not have a large staff. I do not have large 
numbers of men to prepare figures for me. I don’t have access to of- 
ficial information. 

I have to go on what I have, but I think the principle is important, 
and I want to emphasize that if we take the servants’ allowances and 
charges against the occupied countries, the total sum of which has 
never been stated, in addition to the oversea allowances, it would be 
more than the $42,000,000 formal oversea allowances. 

Senator Stennis. Let me interpose here, Mr. Chairman, “oversea 
allowances” was never defined in this debate by Senator Douglas or 
we te else that I heard. It wasn’t brought out until yesterday. 

I did not know there were two different funds that we were talk- 
ing about, these oversea allowances. You have got this pay from $8 
to $22 a month for oversea service. You have got this special sub- 
sistence. 

Mr. Wuirrne. I presume, Senator Douglas, that you know that 
officers do not get oversea pay but that soldiers do, enlisted men, run- 
ning from $8 to $22.50 as oversea pay. 
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Senator Dove.as. You mean the 10 percent? 

Mr. Wurrtnc. No; it runs differently than that. You start as a 
private at $8 and you run to $22.50 for a sergeant, which they get as 
extra pay for oversea duty, but officers do not draw that. 

Senator Dovetas. I understand that. But they get the oversea 
allowances. 

Mr. Wurrine. Yes, and out of these, if I may help you a little, 
Senator, because again I must say that the Senator and I are very 
old and very good friends, the division of this money is divided among 
the three groups about as follows: In the 1952 budget you have $42,- 
454,051 appropriated. 

Now, that money is divided $12,035,490 to officers, and $30,418,567 
to enlisted men. 

Senator Doveras. Those are the figures Senator Russell gave. 

Mr. Wuirtne. These are correct figures I believe, and we tried, 
Senator, to bring to you the accurate, correct, and dependable figures. 

Senator Dove.as. May I say that I am opposed to excessive amounts 
for enlisted men just as much as I am for officers. I am not trying to 
single out officers as whipping boys in this affair. 

I simply say that these build up into large aggregate sums; and 
individually, when you pile this on top of base pay, quarters, and sub- 
sistence allowances, a lot of which is free from income tax, plus in 
occupied countries the servants’ allowances and other prerequisites, 
you get into extremely high individual incomes. 

Mr. Wurrrna. Senator, may I continue just a moment. I don’t 
know whether anyone has given you the size of this operation or not, 
but it is rather a large operation; I mean the number of people we 
have for instance stationed around the world, Air, 56 stations. We 
have for the Army more than that where there are oversea allowances 
allowed. 

Senator Dovenas. I held my fire on point, which if analyzed and 
presented might introduce some issues, and that is the so-called 
traveling allowance, travel pay, of $9 a day. 

It is not excessive where men have to go to a hotel or a boarding 
house, but when they are on temporary duty or en route to another 
assignment and stay at a military installation where they pay virtually 
nothing for their board and room, so to speak, but continue to draw 
formerly $6 a day, now $9 a day, there you get another very large 
source, well, I would say of slush. 

And, in my desire to be moderate and not to bring out all the 
skeletons in the closet, I did not say anything about those travel al- 
lowances, but I have been an adjutant and I know something about 
them. I think that that is a skeleton that had better be cleaned up 
too, so that the payments for travel allowances be confined to actual 
out-of-pocket expenses. 

Senator SavTONsTaLL. May I ask you a question, Senator Douglas, 
because I have got to go over to the floor in just a minute. 

What we have now before us in conference is the difference between 
the House and the Senate on a certain percentage across-the-board pay 
increase and these combat allowances, combat pay and one or two other 
subjects. Now, those are all amendments to Public Law 351 in the 
Eighty-first Congress, which was the basic-pay bill. 
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That bill was brought onto the floor headed by the late Senator 
Chapman of Kentucky, and I was one of the members of that sub- 
committee. 

What you are really asking us to do as a practical matter—and this 
is my question—is really to revamp title 2 and title 3 of that act, title 
2 being the provisions relating to “Basic pay and special pay”; sec- 
tion 201 : “Basic pay, service creditable and computation of basic pay,” 
“Special pay of physicians and dentists,” “Incentve pay, hazardous 
duty,” “Special pay, diving duty,” “Special pay, sea and foreign 
duty,” “Special pay, reenlistment bonus.” 

Then, under title 3, “Provisions relating to allowances,” “Basic 
allowance for subsistence,” “Basic allowance for quarters,” “Travel 
and transportation allowances,” and “Personal money allowances.” 

In other words, what you are asking now really—and you have very 
frankly said you did not expect a report by May 15—is for us, for 
the Committee on Armed Services or some committee, to make a 
further up-to-date study of really those two titles of the Pay Act 
of 1949; isn’t that it? 

Senator Dove.as. I am a very accommodating fellow, Senator, and 
so I am ready to have you postpone this matter, ‘but you are amending 
the Basic Pay Act, and I would suggest that first we adopt the prin- 
ciple of equalization. Then we go into the deeper question as to 
whether anything at all is necessary. 

Senator SanronsTat. My point is that, with 3,450,000 men in the 
armed services who are receiving pay now under this Basic Pay Act 
of 1949 to be revamped unquestionably by this Congress with a certain 
across-the-board percentage increase, what you would really like us 
to do is to consider again and bring up to date, in light of present 
circumstances, the economic condition of the country, of the number 
of men in our armed services, of the world in its present condition of 
peace and war and so on, these sections of the pay act under which we 
pay our Armed Forces? 

Senator Dove.as. Senator, I would in a sense agree with you. 

Senator SauTonsTaLL. Haven't we got to do it 

Senator Dove.as. There is a little poem that comes into my mind 
at the moment, by Andrew Marvel: 

But at my back I always hear 

Time's winged chariot hurrying near: 
And yonder all before us lie 

Deserts of vast eternity. 

Now, as you present this schedule, I feel deserts of vast eternity 
lying before me, and I think that if you postpone any action until you 
carry this program out it will never be put into effect. 

Senator Satronstaty. May I answer you in kind by saying, with- 
out quoting poetry, which I cannot do, that today is an airplane age 
rather than a chariot age, and we can move forward a little more 
rapidly on some of these things. 

Senator Doveras. Maybe, but I have never discovered such great 
speed on the part of Congress in removing privilege. That is the first 
time I have used that ugly word. but people can always find reasons 
why abuses should never be removed. 

You have got a military pay bill up before you. I am not certain 
when you will ever get another. It is very hard to initiate these 


matters. 
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IT want to give the armed services the increase which I think they 
deserve; but at the same time, as we protect them in the matters which 
they deserve, I think we should cut out the diseased tissue from the 
structure. 

Senator Hunt. Senator Douglas, your comment to the effect that 
equalization or equalizing the opportunities in the service and so forth, 
that is the paramount object as I understand it that you have in mind. 

Senator Doveras. As of the moment. 

Senator Hunt. Senator, giving consideration to the fact that every- 
body may not see this in the same light and may consider that equali- 
zation is now a fact, wouldn’t there be other suggestions you would 
have to make following that, as the Senator*has suggested? 

Senator Dovenas. Oh, yes; ultimately yes, indeed. I think ulti- 
mately we have got to go into this question as to whether we are going 
to have these bonuses at all, but I am not asking for that at the moment. 
I am simply asking equalization on the ground that hazards are equal. 

There is one final point. I know it is getting near 12 o’clock. I 
might as well make as many enemies as I can here this morning; so, 
I am going to take up the question of the $1,200-a-year bonus for doc- 
tors and dentists. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Senator, would you excuse me. 

Senator Doveras. Certainly. 

I am very frank to say that I don’t see any real reason for that. It 
certainly is not hazard pay. You take-the deaths of doctors killed 
in action. The number of doctors killed in action is not a very large 
figure. Only a relatively few doctors are up front in the dressing sta- 
tions, sometimes on the battalion level, perhaps more generally at the 
regimental level. It is not a compensation for hazard. 

Well, you are going to say that this is a compensation to make good 
the loss of civilian earnings. Many a young lawyer, many a young 
engineer goes into service. Do you give him pay equal to the amount 
which he would have been able to earn in civilian life? 

Furthermore, before giving the extra $100 a month, doctors 
are commissioned a grade higher than anyone else. They are given 
a head start. 

I am dubious about these doctors’ bonuses, and I am particularly 
dubious about them for the young doctors who have been trained 
under the V-12 program. 

I would like to elaborate on that point. I think I am right that most 
of the junior medical and dental officers were trained under the V—12 
program during the past war. It has been the policy of the Govern- 
ment. It is no discredit upon these men at all. 

They were deferred from active military service; and, therefore, 
they suffered less danger than their compatriots who were not in 
medical school. Their education was paid for. The Government 
financed their medical education and set them up. 

Now, after this period of study, of exemption from the war and the 
financing of education, they have a little pressure applied to them to 
go into the military service and return to the community something 
of that which the community has done for them; but, when they go in, 
they go in at $1,200 a year more than other men in comparable posi- 
tions, many of whom served in the Second World War and were called 
back as reservists, and who have had their civilian careers interrupted 
by being called back a second time. 
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So, without wishing to belabew the point too much, I would urge you 
to scrutinize that doctors’ bonus and, even if you are not ready to 
abolish it completely, to see whether special treatment could not be 
given to the junior officers whose education was financed under the 
V-12 program by the Government. I think that will save millions of 
dollars I want to be careful about this “9 the general will catch me up. 

Senator Hunr. Senator Douglas, I don’t want to prolong this 
either. I think that $100 a month extra payable to physicians and 
dentists is where your program of equalization is applied, and it is 
applied from the standpoint of the extra years of education that a 
physician and dentist must have over what a lawyer or an engineer has. 

It is applied, due to the loss of income which a physician and a den- 
tist have over the loss of income on the average of a lawyer or an engi- 
neer that you speak of. It is applied because of the additional money 
value and humane value of services rendered to the Military Establish- 
ment by the physician and by the dentist as compared to other officers, 
and I could go on and on, but that is sufficient for this time. 

Senator Stennis, did you have : any questions ¢ 

Senator Srennis. I don’t think I have any questions, Mr. Chairman. 

You gave the figures here in the opening about the amounts that 
were paid to this Air colonel as a militar y attaché. I did not get those. 
Are they in the Congressional Record ? 

Senator Dovanas. Yes: they are in the record. 

Senator Stennis. Congressional Record ? 

Senator Doveas. Yes, for Friday. Let me take the colonel. As I 
understand it, his total United States pay, including base pay, quar- 
ters and subsistence, would be $10,323. The oversea allowance as of 
the scale which I used when r prepared this table, which has been 
slightly reduced since then, would bring this total to $12,786. 

Senator Stennis. Oversea allowances, how much? 

Senator Dovetas. The oversea allowances would be a little under 
$2500. Under the scale which I used, which was available to me at 
the time I prepared this table; it would be a little under $2,500. That 
was in the appendix, I believe, of the Joint Travel Regulations, but 
the corrected table is a somewhat smaller amount. It would only be 
written down by a few hundred dollars. That would bring the totals 
to around $12,400, I think. 

Then the maintenance allotment for a military attaché would enable 
them to draw up to $3,720 more in London, making a total of $16,506, 
and I would urge you to go into this question of the allotments of the 
attachés executive session. 

It probably would have to be done in executive session, so to speak; 
but I think, if you get those vouchers, you may find some rather 
startling items there. 

Senator Hunt. Senator, we expect to go into that this afternoon in 
executive session. 

Senator Doveuas. I think you will find that my statement is not 
exaggerated. 

Now, as I say, on top of this you have your Air bonus, and you have 
in the occupied countries the servants’ allowances and other bonuses. 
I simply say that we can’t defend the world against communism on a 
Waldorf Astoria scale of living. We have got to have a little more 
simplicity. 
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Senator Stennis. This servants’ allowance, is that in dollars and 
cents ? 

Senator Dovexas. I understand it is in dollars and cents. The Com- 
mander can perhaps explain that. 

Commander Miuier. I don’t know the answer to that, Mr. Whiting. 

Mr. Wuirtne. I think the commanding general in the occupied 
territory finally approved the number of servants who may be allotted. 

Senator Douc.as. It is not confined to servants; is it? 

Commander Miirr. I really don’t know, Senator Douglas. We 
don’t have any allowances for Secmiany and Japan. 

Senator Dovenas. I know you don’t. It is done locally, charged to 
the cost of occupation, but the American‘taxpayer pays for it in- 
directly by the amount of aid which we have given to Japan on the 
one hand, Marshall-plan aid to Germany, and I suppose to Austria 
on the other. 

Mr. Wurrtne. I believe, Senator, you will find that has been can- 
celed for some time. 

Senator Doveras. In Japan? 

Mr. Wuirttne. In both occupied territories. If they have servants, 
they will have to pay for them themselves. 

Senator Dovenas. If that was done, it must have been done after 
the debate of a few days ago. 

Mr. Wuirtne. No; it was before that, sir. I think I was in Ger- 
many last vear when the order was written. 

Senator Dovenas. I suggest you refer the subject for inquiry to see 
what has happened. 

Mr. Wurtrina. I merely make that suggestion to you. 

May [I help the Senator on something or ask the Senator a question ? 
Senator, I think we are both working exactly the same way, me as a 
representative of the Defense Department and you as a Senator of 
the United States. Every Senator and every businessman and every 
citizen of America wants to save the taxpayers as much as we can. 
You have all your life been the friend of the man who has had to 
struggle hard to live. I know that. 

Now, what I would like to ask you is this question: Your main 
purpose in this debate is to effect as much saving as you possibly 
can in the military budget for the American taxpayer; is that correct? 

Senator Doveias. Well, that is a service, and also to do justice te 
the men in the Armed Forces. That. is, my purpose is not purely 
one of cheese paring, but certainly that is one of the purposes, and 
I think it is a worthy one. 

Mr. Wuitine. May I ask you a second question, then? If we owned 
a business, yourself and myself or this group of men, we are directors 
of a business, and you had the problem of making a large saving, 
would you rather save it by cutting down the appropriation for the 
business as a whole or take it away from—— 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, with all deference to Mr. Whiting 
here, I submit that is an argumentative question. It has no place in 
any examination of the facts. That is what we are here for. 

Mr. Wuirine. All right,sir. I was trying to get the Senator to tell 
us just what he wanted us to give him in information. 

Senator Stennis. To be specific, Mr. Chairman, I object to that line 
of questioning. I am giving this time here when I am needed else- 
where. 
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Senator Hunt. The Chair is very grateful, of course, to Mr..Whiting 
for having donated to the service ‘of the Government years and years 
of service gratis, and we are pleased, Mr. Whiting, to have you with 
us here because you are the best-informed man in the world today on 
these matters. 

Senator Stennis. I join in those sentiments wholeheartedly. 

Mr. Wuritine. Thank you sir. 

Senator Hunt. I want you to feel that you are very, very welcome. 
We thank you for your contribution, and if the Senator objects to 
questioning, why, of course, the Chair will sustain him. 

Senator Stennis. I did not mean that. I want the facts. 

Mr. Wurrine. I was trying to establish one thing, which way we 
should approach this to make recommendations to the committee from 
the Department of Defense. Shall it be in the reduction of pay or 
reduction in the over-all amount of money, possibly by a reduction of 
the Military Establishment. 

Senator Srennts. I would be glad to hear you argue this matter to 
the committee, but I understood yesterday the Chair ruled no one 
except Members of the Senate would be permitted to ask questions. 

That is what I was told when I came in here, but I don’t make that 
point. We want to get the facts, and then we will argue those 
facts later. 

Senator Hunt. Senator Douglas, do you have anything further? 

Senator Doveras. I want to thank the committee for its courtesy, 
and the members of the Department of Defense for the courtesy with 
which they have treated me. 

I am going to introduce today four bills to amend the Career Com- 
pensation Act. I hope this committee will be able to study these bills 
and make a report in time for possible passage before July, but I 
hope the committee will also go into the whole question of hazard 
and incentive pay to see if it is justified at all, and, if so, whether the 
present system is fair. 

Senator STENNIs. You say you are introducing bills today / 

Senator Dove.as. Yes, sir, if I can get them prepared in time. 

Senator Hunr. Senator Douglas, if you have nothing further, we 
thank you very kindly for coming. We appreciate your testimony 
and appreciate the fine service that you are rendering the people of 
your good State and the United States. 

Senator Dove.as. I am not trying to emulate Dickens’ character, 
Uriah Heep, in any sense, but I have an acute sense of my own in- 
adequacies in this matter. I only want to have these arguments of 
mine considered to the degree which they have merit. 

(Senator Douglas’ prepared statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Senator Paut H. Doveras, DEMOCRAT, OF ILLINOIS, ON MILITARY 
Bonus PAYMENTS 


Mr. Chairman, I greatly appreciate the opportunity of appearing before this 
subcommittee to express my views on so-called incentive pay for hazardous 
duty in the uniformed services. So far as military pay is coneerned, this sub- 
ject needs a thorough investigation. This subcommittee ‘is performing a real 
public service by its actions in this respect. 

I should like to say at the outset that I do not pretend to be a top expert 
in this field. I am a civilian who has seen a few years’ active service, including 
combat service, in the Marine Corps. I know that arrayed against me will be all 
the power of the Department of Defense, and the main weight of the military 
services. The case for these bonus payments was presented by the highest 
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available rank, and rightly so. But the great mass of dissenters are mute. 
They have to be. For those who firmly believe that the current system of bonus 
payments is all wrong, is unjust, is evil, cannot say so. 

In the first place, no one wants to be accused of having a “sour grapes” 
attitude. And that accusation would surely be made. Nor do the dissenters, who 
are mostly at the working levels, want to incur the displeasure of the high 
brass. They know too well that bucking the brass often results in being ear- 
marked for doom—poor assignments, undesirable stations, and personal 2~O—H-1 
files filed with minor infractions and human errors that result in loss of pro- 
motion, which, if repeated, means expulsion from active duty. I will try, there- 
fore, to be their spokesman—the great mass of warriors who bitterly resent 
the false elite and artificial superelite. 

This is a country which still maintains civilian control over the Military Estab- 
lishment and where issues such as these can be decided by Congress. I am 
here to present what I believe to be a sound case against the current system of 
bonus payments, to advocate certain immediate changes, and to suggest directions 
in which long-range reforms might be made. All I ask is that this subcommittee, 
the Congress, and the people consider my views on their merits. 

Current types of bonus pay are set forth in sections 203 and 204 of the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949. Section 204 sets forth two classes of hazard pay ; one 
consists of extra bonus payments for flight and submarine duty, which range 
from $30 a month in the case of a private to $210 a month for colonels or their 
naval equivalents. The other class of hazard pay amounts to an extra $50 a 
month for enlisted men and $100 a month for officers for parachute, glider, 
demolition, and other types of duty. The Senate has recently passed an amend- 
ment to this section to give those in actual combat an extra $45 a month, the 
same sum for both officer and enlisted grades. 

Doctors who volunteer before being drafted are given an extra $100 a month 
by section 208. 

The most obvious fact which immediately confronts us is that some groups 
get extra bonus payments which are denied to others. The ones who get ‘the 
extra payments thus become an artificial “elite.” This can certainly be demon- 
strated in the case of flying pay which is not given to the men who are training 
to become flying officers. Although there is often more danger in the process of 
learning to fly competently than there is in routine flying by trained personnel, 
the trainees get nothing until they qualify to become a member of the elite. 

At the present time the most conspicuous group which does not belong to the 
elite is the combat Infantryman. Those being shot at in the front lines, accord- 
ing to the law, face no hazards; while a flying officer on a routine flight from 
Washington to Chicago gets anywhere from $100 to $210 a month extra. 

But the present system of hazard pay does more than merely divide the 
armed services into two groups, consisting of the nonelite on the one hand and 
the elite on the other. There are further divisions. First of all, we find that 
officers are paid more than the enlisted men. Thus, within the artificial elite 
we have created a false superelite. Then the fact that colonels get more flying 
pay than second lieutenants creates still another elite within the superelite 
which might be called a super-superelite. 

Before saying anything more on the subject of elites, there is one fundamental 
point which must absolutely be borne in mind. That is the fact that all officers 
and men in the armed services are paid basic pay and subsistence and quarters 
allowances in accordance with importance of their duties. There has been a lot 
of confusion about this point because the ascending importance of duties has been 
raised as a defense for paying higher bonus payments for hazardous duty. Thus, 
for instance, were we to equalize this hazard pay for everybody, we would not be 
equalizing the income of all military personnel regardless of rank. There would 
still be, as there should be, great differences in the basic pay and allowances. 
Hazard pay should in my judgment bear no relation to rank at all. It should be 
based on risk of bodily injury. 

The current system of bonus payments might be called “rank discrimination 
by rank.” Hazards faced by a private are just as great as those faced by 
officers. Indeed, greater than the danger faced by officers of the higher echelons. 
But the officers get higher amounts of the bonus. 

Life is just as dear to a private as it is to a colonel. Pain is no more excruciat- 
ing to an officer than it is to an enlisted man. The families of enlisted men 
suffer as much as the families of officers; and, if these men are killed, there will 
be no officers’ quarters in either heaven or the other place. Therefore, hazard 
pay should be, in my judgment, the same for all. 
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During consideration of the military pay-raise bill, I drafted four amendments 
which I felt would eliminate injustices in the present system of hazard and incen- 
tive pay and reduce excessive payments for oversea allowances. : 

A. Equalize extra bonus pay for flight and submarine duty at $30 a month: 
Current rates range from $30 to $75 a month for enlisted men and $100 to pt a 
month for officers. A private risks just as much bodily injury as does an e¥. 
Therefore, this pay should be equalized at $30 a month. According to budget 
figures supplied by the Defense Department, this would save $142 million. 

B. Equalize extra bonus pay for parachute, glider, and other such duty at $50 
a month: Current rate is an extra $100 a month for officers and $50 a month for 
enlisted men. Amendment would equalize at $50 a month. Saving would be 
$3.3 million. 

C. Eliminate extra bonus pay for doctors of $100 a month: No such pay given 
to other professional people who forfeit just as much as doctors by returning to 
service. Saving would be $25 million. 

D. Reduce oversea allowances by 50 percent: Oversea allowances of as much 
as $2,500 a year are allowed by administrative regulations. ‘These are over and 
above basic subsistence and quarters allowances. Savings: Precise figures not 
available, but it would be many millions. 

Total savings, at least $175 million and probably over $200 million. 

I also supported the Long-Moody amendment to pay $45 a month to both officers 
and enlisted men in actual combat. I felt that if hazard pay was to be given for 
relatively safe duty in the United States, then certainly it should be given to those 
actually under fire. 

In drafting these amendments, my aim was to eliminate all discrimination op 
the basis of rank within each category of those receiving hazard pay. This would 
still permit differences between categories. ; 

I shall, today, introduce these amendments in the form of bills. If passed, 
they would save, in my judgment, $200 million a year, and possibly more, = 

Boiled down, the issue of these bonus payments is contained in this question= 
Are the military-bonus payments made for hazardous duty, or are they incentive 
payments to attract the better-qualified personnel, or are they both? 

Are bonus payments made for hazardous duty, to compensate men for risking 
bodily injury? If so, then they should be equalized for all ranks, as I have 
proposed. 

Are bonus payments made to provide incentive for attracting better-qualified 
personnel for certain types of jobs? There is a great deal of doubt that flying 
assignments call for better officers than a great many other types of assign- 
ments. For example, it is a recognized fact that the combat job of the Infantry 
rifle company comilanders is the most complex and nerve racking of all combat 
jobs in the entire Armed Forees. We need especially highly qualified persons for 
this job. Success of troop advances depends on him. If his company gives way, 
it may cause an enemy break-through and a complete collapse of our lines. 

Does the Infantry rifle company commander have charge of any complex 
machinery, such as a pilot does? The lives of nearly 200 ‘“‘men-machines” depend 
on him directly. The lives of all the men in a battalion, regiment, or possibly 
even a division may depend on his ability to stop a break-through. 

But, even if we grant the right of the Air Force to have the cream of the 
personnel crop, we need not drain the Treasury in the process. Flight personnel 
ure given perquisites, privileges which other personnel do not have. In World 
War II in England fliers were given a 72-hour pass every 16 days. They tad 
good food and clean sheets. Their combat days were over after ednipleting 
25 missions (later, with long-range fighter escorts, this was raised to 35 missionsy: 
They did not have to live in the mud for days at a stretch. There were numerous 
advantages given to flight personnel, and there still are. 

These, then, are the things which attract personnel to the Air Force, The 
combat infantryman probably thinks he is being treated unfairly, but piling up 
huge sums in flight pay on top of all the perquisites really destroys morale in 
the Ground Forces. Equalizing bonus pay will not completely eliminate this 
bone of contention, but it will help. And it will save money at a time when. we 
need it most. 


Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, to keep the record doubly straight, 
I want to emphasize that I have no objection to Mr. Whiting being 
here or taking part in the examination. I was greatly impressed with 
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his testimony before when we had this pay bill here. I think he is a 
man who can straighten us out on it. 

- Lam glad he is here as an adviser to the committee, and as a repre- 
sentative of the Defense Department, too. 

Mr. Wurrine. I thought, Mr. Senator, possibly I could define the 
subject for the Secretary of Defense whom I am representing at these 
peat that was all. We are very friendly, Senator Douglas and 
myself. 

Senator Hunt. The committee will proceed in executive session, and 
will all who are not cleared kindly leave the room. 

_ (Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the subcommittee retired into execu- 
tive session to reconvene in open session at 2 p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Hunt. If the committee will come to order, please, and if 
Major General Armstrong 

General Armstrone. Here, sir. 

Senator Hunt (continuing). And Dr. Walter Martin—Doctor, 
come up and have a chair, and Dr. Earnest—where are you? Come 
oe ane have a chair; Dr. Camalier, come up and have a chair; Dr. 

rill, are you present—have a chair with us. 

Gentlemen, I am not going to make a preliminary statement. I 
am sure you are all familiar with why these hearings are being held, 
for what purpose, and so, General Armstrong, if you will proceed, 
please, with your statement in your own way. 





STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. GEORGE E. ARMSTRONG, THE SURGEON 
GENERAL, UNITED STATES ARMY 


General Armstrone. Mr. Chairman, I should like first to express 
my appreciation at being allowed to testify before your committee 
today, and to further state that I have the honor of representing the 
entire Department of Defense and, therefore, the three component 
departments, the Army, Navy, and Air Force, regarding the so-called 
extra pay for doctors and dentists as now set forth in the law. 

I was particularly happy that I could have been present this morn- 
ing and heard certain remarks made by your esteemed colleague from 
Illinois, as it clarified, as least in my mind, his particular attitude and, 
possibly, the attitude of other colleagues of yours in the Senate. 

Our friend from Chicago, Mr. Whiting, who has been with us 
during these hearings, in my opinion, separated this particular prob- 
lem, as he did, from the other elements under discussion at this time, 
and under consideration by your committee, with the idea that it was, 
perhaps, singular in nature and, perhaps, not as controversial, shall 
we say, as the other elements. 

In the first place, those extra pays which have been discussed thus 
far before your committee are set forth in law today as indefinite 
things; that is, they go on until controverted by law, while this par- 
ticular element that is under consideration this afternoon has a limita- 
tion set by the Congress in the law, inferring, of course, that it would 
have to be reconsidered after a period of time. 

There is another element that the chairman himself brought out 
this morning, and that pertained to the particular descriptive phrases 
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used by certain witnesses and, in particular, by the Senator from 
Illinois, regarding these various extra pays, and we respectfully sub- 
mit, Mr. Chairman, that, in the first place, we have no argument with 
the witness of this morning cenealiog the fact that this is not a 
hazard pay. It has never been considered a hazard pay, in spite of the 
fact that many of our dentists and physicians go into hazardous 
places and, I believe, it is of interest to the committee and, certainly 
worthy of going into the record, that the first casualty in Korea was a 
dental officer, and he was killed, incidentally ; but this moot pay ques- 
tion that we are discussing this afternoon was never intended to be a 
hazard pay and, furthermore, except inadvertently, it was never in- 
tended to be an incentive pay. It was, in fact, the very element which 
the Senator from [Illinois described as his idea of two extra pays, 
namely that for equalization, and it is going to be one of my purposes 
in the short prepared statement which I have to emphasize that par- 
ticular point, that this is, in fact, not at all hazardous, perhaps only 
partially incentive, but 100 percent equalizing extra pay if we may 
put it in that terminology. 

Now, the medical services, following World War II, found them- 
selves unable to maintain on a voluntary basis Medical and Dental 
Corps, competent to furnish even a minimal standard of medica]. at- 
tention to our Armed Forces. 

Procurement was at a standstill, and serious depletion by resigna- 
tion was being experienced. In great part, this was due to the wide 
disparity between the income of physicians and dentists in civilian 
life as compared with those in the military service. 

In the Army’s integration programs after the war, for example, the 
needs of all of the other branches of the Army, except the medical serv- 
ice, were not on a voluntary basis. The other branches averaged five 
applicants for every available commission. But for the Medical and 
Dental Corps there was but one applicant for every three vacancies. 
The experience of the Navy was quite similar and, of course, the Air 
Force at that time, the Air Force medical at that time, was a part of 
the Army medical. 

Now, to meet this critical situation, the Congress, in 1947—41, years 
ago, explored ways and means of making the military service more 
attractive to these professional peoples. 

During the course of the hearings it became evident that entirely 
apart from the question of disparity of earnings between medical and 
dental officers, on the one hand, and civilian physici ians and dentists, 
on the other, that a basic inequity in the pay structure of the Armed 
Forces existed wherein medical and dental officers were at a consider: 
able disadvantage in terms of life earnings—by life earnings I mean 
their normal 30-year career—in comparison with that of other officers. 

If this fact is kept in mind then it is clear that the special pay for 
medical and dental officers is, as I remarked earlier, only a matter 
of equalization. 

Now, an individual, to elaborate on this, Mr. Chairman, pursuing 
a 4-year technical or scientific course leading to a baccalaureate degree 
in an accredited university, meets upon graduation the educational re- 
quirements—I emphasize “educational,” there may be other require- 
ments, but educational, he meets the requirements—for appointment 
as a second lieutenant or an ensign in the Armed Forces. 
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Now, in contrast, a medical or dental student must finance a total 
college education of up to 8 years. In addition, all medical and many 
dental graduates spend a year in interne training, usually receiving 
only a token compensation. uit 

heir former classmates at college, in the meantime, have been re- 
ceiving full pay and allowances as second, and later as first lieutenants 
or as‘ensigns, and then as lieutenants, junior grade. 

When the physician or dentist finally meets the requirements for a 
commission in the Medical Corps or Dental Corps of the several serv- 
ices, his former classmates have a 4-to-5-year lead. 

Now, 30 years after they started their respective careers, the other 
categories of officers are some $40,000 ahead of the medical or dental 
officer. The justice of this special pay was determined by the Congress 
in 1947; both the monthly amount and the basic justification of the bill 
were in terms of equalizing pay within the services. All arguments 
advanced in the interest of the passage of this bill at that time have 
equal, if not increased, validity today. 

What is the logic after September 1, 1952, that would justify deny- 
ing to the physician or dentist who enters active military service after 
that date, the same consideration of equitable adjustments of cumula- 
tive compensation over a 30-year period of service? What is the logic 
that would justify denying recognition to our future medical and 
dental officers of the self-borne costs of securing the professional edu- 
cation and training demanded of them before they are eligible for 
appointment in the Medical or Dental Corps of the Army, Navy, or 
Air Force? 

Now, following the passage of Public Law 365 in 1947, which pro- 
vided for this special pay for medical and dental officers, losses due 
to resignation sharply declined, and procurement for the Regular 
Medical and Dental Corps in the several services showed a prompt and 
definite improvement. 

It is true that, by means of such compulsory devices as Public Law 
779, often called the Doctors and Dentists Draft Act, and the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act of 1951, the numerical require- 
ments for medical and dental officers for the armed services can be 
met and maintained. 

It must be remembered, however, that personnel expected to be pro- 
cured by operation of the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act will be relatively young and inexperienced. They will not possess 
the qualifications required for assignment to command and staff type 
positions, nor to duties requiring highly specialized qualifications. 

The operation of efficient medical services within the Armed Forces 
requires strong Regular Corps for the more responsible positions. 
These positions constitute roughly 50 percent of the over-all require- 
ments for medical and dental officers. 

The only source from which these officers can be obtained is from 
the ranks of the Regular or the career corps. Broad experience in 
military medical practice determines the usefulness of these officers 
in the military service, and short-term or compulsory service cannot 
provide such experienced officers. 

This group of professionals is currently at the absolute minimum for 
efficient operation. There exists today a shortage of 2,311 career 
medical officers and 291 career dental officers in the authorized strength 
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of the Armed Forces. Even the current number of career officers 
would have been impossible to obtain without this special pay. 

Failure to extend the provision for special pay will also result in 
a gross inequity in the treatment to be accorded officers brought to 
active duty under the operation of Public Law 779 of the Eighty-first 
Congress. 

It should be noted that prior to the enactment of Public Law 779, 
only volunteers were eligible by law for this special pay. The Con- 
gress, however, in enacting Public Law 779, specifically provided 
therein, on its own initiative, I might add, that members of the Re- 
serve components, Medical and Dental, called or ordered to active 
duty, with or without their consent, woud: if otherwise qualified, be 
eligible for this special pay. 

A result of nonextension of the present time limitation beyond 
August 31 of this year will be that all Reserve physicians and dentists 
ordered to active duty prior to August 31 of this year will receive this 
special pay during their service, but their fellow physicians and 
dentists commissioned under opel ration of the same law, but ordered 
to active duty subsequent to August 31 of this year, will not receive 
it, and the inequity of that situation obviously requires no comment. 

The burden of responsibility that will fall upon the Regular Medical 
and Dental Corps of the armed services will become increasingly 
heavy within the next 2 years. 

There are today in the service many mature Reserve and National 
Guard medical and dental officers who were involuntarily called to 
duty during the current emergency, and who are holding responsible 
positions. 

It can be expected that these officers will return to their civilian 
practices within the next few months. 

Furthermore, as I have indicated, the medical and dental officers 
furnished by selective service will be relatively young and _ in- 
experienced. 

As a result of these two factors, the Regular Medical and Dental 
Corps will have to satisfy practically all of the responsible posi- 
tions in the service concerned. To satisfactorily meet their responsi- 
bilities, the Regular Corps must be brought up to their authorized 
strength in the shortest possible time. 

During the effective periods of Public Law 779 and the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, a fertile source for potential pro- 
curement of Regul: ar medical and dental officers exists. The main- 
tenance of present incentive of special pay is essential if maximum 
benefit is to be derived by the Armed Forces during this period in 
the procurement field. It will help us by affording continued encour- 
agement to the best of these younger physicians and dentists to seek a 
career in the Armed Forces. 

I understand that it has even been proposed to repeal section 203 (a) 
of the Career Compensation Act, the effect of which would be to take 
away special pay for those officers presently entitled to that. Now, 
a majority—and I would repeat, a m: jority—of the Regular Medical 
and Dental Corps has been procured since the passage of the Special 
Pay Act, Public Law 365, in 1947. I do not believe, nor contend, that 
the sole factor in their decision to enter the Regular service as a Medi- 
cal or Dental Corps officer was the prospect of receiving during their 
service this extra monthly sum. 
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I cannot doubt, however, that as any man must, they considered 
the matter of the total compensation. They left or did not seek the 
civilian opportunities which most, if not every one of them, could 
reasonably expect to enjoy, and entered the military service. To with- 
draw from them at this time the equalizing compensation which had 
been promised to them to encourage their assumption of military 
status, in my humble opinion, would be a most unjust treatment, a 
treatment which, in the eyes of the ordinary citizen, would appear to 
be a promise broken, whatever the legal validity of such belief. 

To return to that unfair pay scale and repudiate the correction 
previously made and to abrogate the promise, if not the contract, made 
with those now in the service would, and I should like to emphasize 
the rest of this sentence, certainly end voluntary officer procurement. 

Furthermore, consideration should be given to the fact that presently 
the need for these career officers is such that voluntary retirements and 
even rsignations, have been forbidden. The inequity of reducing the 
pay of such a captive group is so patent that I am sure the Congress 
would never countenance such an injustice. 

The physicians and dentists who entered the Regular service on and 
after September 1, 1952, to keep up our ranks will be in precisely the 
same situation as regards the length and additional course of their 
education as were their fellow medical officers who entered the service 
before them. 

They, too, will be 4 to 5 years behind their fellow officers of the 
other arms and services in cumulative earnings. It is difficult, there- 
fore, to understand the basis on which the officers entering the Medical 
and Dental Corps of the Army, Navy, and Air Force after September 
1, 1952, should be denied the special pay now authorized. 

To be avoided also is the situation otherwise to be presented after 
August 31, 1952—that is, the situation of professional officers appointed 
in the same corps, having the same basic qualifications, working side 
by side, perhaps, yet receiving different rates of compenation. The 
proposed legislation being presented at this time is in the nature of 
an emergency, to prevent the expiration on September 1, 1952, of the 
authority for special pay to physicians and dentists commissioned in 
the Armed Forces who enter upon extended active duty on or after 
that date. 

It provides for the extension of current pay provisions only until 
July 1, 1953, the date of the termination of the doctor draft law. Prior 
to that date, it will be necessary to review the entire problem of ways 
and means of procuring for and stabilizing the careers of medical and 
dental officer personnel. 

It is reasonable to believe that in the event we should lose the draft 
doctor, more effective procurement inducements will be required than 
those currently in effect. 

After September 1, 1952, even if the world situation were such as 
to permit a sizable reduction in our Armed Forces, the military serv- 
ices will, of necessity, continue to have a need for replacements, both 
of Reserve officers returning to civilian life and of Regulars lost 
through retirements, deaths, and resignations. 

In conclusion, I wish to affirm my sincere belief that if the present 
compensation of medical and dental officers is reduced by the amount 
of this special pay to which they are now entitled, the adverse effect on 
the personnel of the medical services would be immeasurable. 
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Procurement of career personnel, not only in numbers but of the 
et professional competence and ability, would be seriously cur- 
tailed, if not halted. 

Losses of Regulars by resignation, and the acceptance of resigna- 
tions cannot, in fairness, be denied indefinitely, will surpass, in my 
opinion, all previous totals. 

I think, too, there can be little question but that inequitable and 
unfair treatment now will require on the part of the Armed Forces 
increased expenditures of time, effort, and money to procure even a 
token number of physicians and dentists for the Regular services in 
the future. 

In the long run, to offset the lack of Regulars, the final result could 
only be to increase the number of reservists who would be required 
to leave their communities and serve in the Armed Forces for varying 
periods; to be replaced at the completion of their service by other 
physicians and dentists similarly drawn from communities throughout 
the Nation. 

None of us, I am certain, feel that such dislocation of physicians and 
dentists from their civilian pursuits is desirable or even justifiable 
except in times of national emergency. It is a result to be avoided if 
at all possible. 

That, Mr. Chairman, concludes my statement, and I would be most 
happy to try to answer any questions; and I might say that I have on 
my right Admiral Chandler, senior dental officer of the United States 
Navy; and also in the room is Admiral Pugh, Surgeon General of the 
Navy; Colonel McGraw, representing the Office of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Air Force. I am referring to those individuals interested 
who are in uniform, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hunt. Admiral Pugh, where are you? Won’t you come 
up and take a chair here? I meant to invite you when the others 
came up. 

Senator Stennis, did you have any questions ? 

Senator Stennis. Well, I defer to you. You ask the questions you 
have in mind; you go ahead. 

Senator Hunt. General, when a medical officer is taken into the 
armed services, what, generally, is his first commission ? 

General ArmstronG. Generally, his first commission is that of a 
first lieutenant. In the case of the Navy, it is heutenant, junior grade. 

Senator Hunr. Can you tell me how many physicians we have 
in all the various services combined ¢ 

General Armstronc. Yes, sir. At the present time we have a total, 
physicians in the Department of Defense, of 13,181. For the record, 
4,604 of those are in the Army, 4,258 in the Navy, and 3,309 in the Air 
Force. 

Senator Hunt. Can you give me, General, the number of those who 
were trained partially or wholly at the expense of the Government. 
I do not mean the men that you may have assigned out to postgraduate 
work in universities; I mean those who got their education primarily 
at Government expense. 

General Armstrong. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that I can give you 
a fair idea of the answer to your question without—I cannot be spe- 
cific. I will attempt to answer that question in this way: I just gave 
you a figure of the total physicians and this, incidentally, was at the 
end of March 1952. 
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Senator Hun. Was that just physicians or physicians and den- 
tists? 

General Armstrona. This is physicians, and I will be glad to give 
you the same information regarding the dentists. But, as of the end 
of March 1952, I stated that in the Army there were 4,604 physicians. 
Of that number, 1,682 were career officers or what we AN Matar. 
That leaves non-Regulars of 3,922. Of that latter figure, here is where 
I am going to have to give you an educated guess, and I will ask Ad- 
miral Pugh and Colonel McGraw if they can similarly give us an 
idea of the breakdown in their respective departments. I should say 
that, of the 3,922, approximately 900 of those are Reserve officers 
who are on duty—I mean career Reserve officers, if you follow my 
meaning there—who are on duty either by voluntary or involuntary 
call, which would leave in round figures 3,000 who are of priority 1, 
mostly of the Doctor Draft Act, meaning those who had a part or 
all—your question, if I remember correctly, said “had their medical 
education entirely paid for.” 

I would suspect that none of that 3,000 fall quite in that category ; 
and I say that advisedly because immediately after the war we still 
had contracts with those individuals who completed their medical 
education under the ASTP in our instance, and the V—12 in the case 
of the Navy. If they were graduated prior to or as of June 30, 1946, 
we picked those up. The ones that we are picking up under Public 
Law 779 were those that at that time were dropped from contract in 
the Army. The same is not quite true of the Navy. They had a 
different system; so that these 3,000 I am speaking of here may have 
had anything from 6 months to 314 years paid for, but possibly not 
hardly any of them having their entire 4 years paid for them. Do 
I make myself clear ? 

Senator Hunr. Yes. 

Now, let me ask you this question : Would it be a fair estimate to say 
that approximately 20 percent of your physicians were educated at 
Government expense who are on active duty at this time? 

General Armstrone. I think that would be, perhaps, too conserva- 
tive, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hunt. Too conservative ? 

General ArmstrronG. Yes. I should say that of the 3,000—— 

Senator Stennis. You mean fully covered ? 

Senator Hunt. I said fully. 

General Armstrone. No; I think that is high. 

Senator Hunt. Because when your program was cut off you had a 
great many in the process who had not as yet been graduated, of course. 

General ArmstronG. That is true. But most of those who had been 
in the whole program graduated that year; then, when we picked up 
the next, I doubt if there was a whole class picked up. I may be 
wrong. 

Senator Hunt. The present officers taken in for a 2-year period, that 
2-year period now, es of these officers that you have called back 
into service, Reserve officers who were educated at Government ex- 


perse, are now getting back into civilian practice; is that right? 

General Armstrone. I can answer that best, sir, by telling you 
something about the losses that we expect to have within the very next 
few months. 
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In fiscal year 1953—TI shall have to look that up and furnish it to 
you. There is a considerable loss that will take er e very shortly, but 
beginning with the period June 30, 1952, to July 1, 1953, we will lose 
a total of 6,269. Of that number, 2.347 will be lost from the Army, 
2.369 from the Nav y, and 1,553 from the Air Force. We are still 
talking about the Medical C orps. 

Senator Hunt. General, can you give me roughly the number of 
years required to gain an M. D. degr ee? 

General Armstrone. I think I can give that to you, sir. 

Senator Hunt. I mean for you to include at least 1-year internship. 

General ArmstronG. Yes, sir. We have 72 so-called class A schools 
today. Two of those schools require 2 years of premedical and, of 
course, 4 years of medical, and 1 year of internship, which would be a 
total in that instance of 7 years for two schools. 

Sixty-four schools require 3 and 4 and 1, and six schools require 
a baccalaureate degree, and 4 and 1, or a total of 9 years. 

Actually, a study made by either the American Medical Association 
or the American Association of Medical Colleges, I am not sure which, 
studied the freshman class entering the medical schools last fall and 
discovered that 78.8 percent of them had had 4 years of premedical 
work, and 20.3 percent had had 8 years, and 0.09 percent had had 2. 

Senator Hunt. Well, the answer to my question then would be that 
by far the greater percentage must have 4 years of college work, 4 
years in their medical degree, and 1 year internship. 

General Arustronc. Well, I would say that the majority have a 
basic requirement of a total of 7 and 1, or a total of 8; but that, as it 
works out, a large majority—in this instance actually 78.8 percent or 
round figures 79 percent—actually have the 4 years, even though it was 
not required. That is my point: 

Senator Hunvr. That is the reason I say, by and large. 

General Armstrrona. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hunv. It takes 4 years of college, 4 years for your M. D. 
degree, and then your internship; so that the great majority of the 
M. D.’s do have some 9 years of work after their high school. 

General Armsrrone. That is correct. 

Senator Hunt. Can you give me the same information with refer- 
ence to law yers ¢ Do you hs ap pe n to have that ? 

General Armstrona. No, sir; I do not. 

Senator Hunt. You do not have it. I suppose you do not have it 
either with reference to engineering ¢ 

General Armstronc. No, sir; 1 made no attempt to try to compare 
this against other professions. 

Senator Hunt. Could you give me a figure, an estimate, of the cost 
of acquiring an M. D. degree ? 

General Armstrone. I ‘believe so. 

Senator Hunt. Including the 1-year internship? 

General Armstronc. In this instance, I will refer to a document 
which is prepared by the American Medical Association, and pertains 
to the proceedings of the Annual Congress on Medical Education and 
Licensure, which is an annual affair, incidentally, and this is report- 
ing as of February 12 and 15, 1951; and in this document, on the cost 
of medical education, it sets forth these figures—I am speaking in this 
instance of the cost to the student and not the cost to the school—and 
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it first takes up the matter of the annual fee or the tuition, as most of 
us speak of it; and in the 79 class A schools, 72 of them being complete 
medical and 7 teaching only the basic sciences, the tuition runs from 
less than $100 to over $1,000, and it so happens that there is one where 
it is less than $100 and one where it is over $1 1,000 ; but the bulk of them 
fall between $700 and $900. By “the bulk” I mean that 23 of them are 
between $800 and $900; 14 of them are between $700 and $800. 

Next to it are 70 schools where the tuition is between $400 and $500. 
The average is in the nature of $660. The cost to the student per 
year, on an average, is given in this document referred to before as 
$1, 800, and I believe that that includes the tuition. That could be 
multiplied then by 4 to obtain the expense of the 4 years in medical 
school, and we all know that there is a considerable variation in the 
cost to the man of an internship. Theoretically, it does not cost him 
anything. Actually, he has to continue buying his clothes, and many 
of them are married and have their families, but the internship varies 
from nothing to room, board, and laundry to, perhaps, $50 or $60 per 
month. 

The only exception to that is in the military internships, where 
they are paid the pay of a lieutenant without the extra pay that is 
provided in the law for other medical officers. 

Senator Hunt. Dr. Martin will have more information on this par- 
ticular subject, but what I am attempting to arrive at is how much 
more does it cost a physician to educate himself than it does in other 
professions, such as law and engineering. That is what I am trying 
to arrive at. Wecan get it, General, if you do not have it. 

General Armstrone. I can only make the statement that it is my 
best judgment that the medical and dental professions are much more 
expensive than any of the other professions to the student. Certainly 
the tuitions are greatly larger. For obvious reasons, they are larger 
because they have a lot of labor: atory fees and stuff that are not ap- 
plicable in law, for example. 

Senator Hunt. Are you in a position to make any statement with 
reference to what would be considered the average yearly loss of 
income by a physician being in the service as compared w ith the average 
physician’s income in civ ilian life? 

General Armstrong. I beg your pardon, Senator; would you mind 
repeating that? 

Senator Hunt. I am attempting to get a percentage relationship 
between service pay and income of a physician outside of the services. 
What I am trying to do is to establish a good, sound basis for this 
additional payment. 

General Armsrrone. According to figures made by a survey of the 
American Medical Association in 1949, it was reported that the average 
total income was $11,744. Our statisticians—perhaps using statis- 
tician’s license; I do not defend it or condemn it—took the trend of 
the income as reported by reputable studies from 1946 through 1949 
and, applying that same trend to 1952 , arrived at a figure of $12,500, 
or an increase of about $800, which, in my humble opinion, was a very 
reasonable way to approach it. 

As compared with that, the average pay of the military physician— 
using the normal amount of lieutenants and captains and so on—the 
average pay, including this special pay of $100 per month, was deter- 
mined to be $8,377, or a difference of $4,123. 
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Senator Hunvr. General, do you have any comparable figures for 
other professions ¢ 

General Armstrona. No, sir; I do not. 

Senator Hunt. Senator Stennis. 

Senator Stennis. I think you have covered in a very fine manner, 
Mr. Chairman, you and the general, the point I had in mind. 

There is one point that you mentioned there, the last one you 
mentioned there, which is a very important one, I think. You said 
unless you have these men who are in the service you are going to 
have to lean more and more on the Reserves by bringing men out of 
the communities where they are already set up and serving the people. 

Now, I know exactly what you are talking about there. In my 
home county during World War II people actually suffered for the 
lack of medical attention. At about the time we got a little county 
hospital set up and properly staffed the physician that was obtained— 
and they attracted iia young physicians in there—why, they yanked 
out one—not in that town, but in the adjoining town—and there was 
just an upheaval, and I knew the people and the facts involved. It. 
IS a Very major point in my consideration of this matter, apart from 
money and everything else. 

General ArmsrronG. Every single vacancy in a medical- or dental- 
care category means every 2 years one of those people has to be 
disturbed. 

Senator Stennis. Well, that ought to be avoided as permanently as 
possible. 

General ArMstronG. I have a couple of charts that might be edify- 

ing, Mr. Chairman. One would show very quickly how we arrived 
originally at this $100 a month. 

Senator Hunt. We will take a look at it right now, General; but 
one other question before we do. 

General ArMsTroNG. Surely. 

Senator Hunt. When a physici ian finds it necessary to turn the key 
in his office and go away to the services, he loses a considerable amount 
more than an ordin: wy person or anybody else, I think, or any other 
profession, for this reason: His income as a civilian automatically 
stops the minute he turns that key. Secondly, he loses his future 
income from those patients he is walking away fr om, who go across the 
street to another physician where they can get service. 

Not only that; he loses his location, and when he comes out of the 
service and he is back he has to relocate into another buil ling or an- 
other area so, that is lost in going into the service, and I think that is 
far more extensive than any other person. 

Now, if you can show us those charts, please, General. 

Senator STENNIS. Just one moment before he leaves his desk. You 
say you bring these men in as first lieutenants? 

General ARMSTRONG. The greater majority of them, Senator. 

Senator Srennis. And that is true of the Dental Corps? 

General Armstrong. That is correct. 

Senator Stennis. What is their compensation now under the pres- 
ent law as first lieutenants, just their base pay ¢ 

General ArmMstroNnG. I do not have that information. 

Annies Srennis. I do not know, myself. 

General eeneenbon I do not have that information available at 
the moment. 
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Senator Stennis. I think the record ought to show it, and I would 
like to know, too. Have you got that figure 

General Armsrronc. Mr. arvey, who is a representative of the 
American Dental Association, has this right in front of him, and with 
your permission he can give it to you. 

Senator Stennis. He is going to testify later, I believe, and it would 
be well to put it in the record now, I think, Mr. Chairman, if this gen- 
tleman wi ib j ] just answer up. 

Mr. Garvey. If the base pay, exclusive of quarters, subsistence and 
special pay is taken, that is $249.38 per month. That does not include 
any raise. 

Senator Srennis. Is that the total base pay now? 

Mr. Garvey. That is the total base pay for someone who enters with 
less than 2 years of service. The total base pay is $249.38. 

Senator Srennis. This special statutory pay is on top of that? 

Mr. Garvey. Subsistence, quarters, and special pay is on top of 
that. 

Senator Stennis. That $100 

Mr. Garvey. Yes. $82.50, first lieutenant, with quarters of $42 in 
subsistence, makes it a gross total income annually of $5,686 per year. 

Senator Stennis. I know, but I want to get what the special pay 
is fora doctor. Is that $100 a month across the board ? 

Mr. Garvey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. First lieutenants, colonels ? 

Mr. Garvey. To generals, yes. 

Senator Stennis. That is the way I remember it. 

General Armsrrone. Yes. 

Admiral Pues. Mr. Chairman, while he is getting his charts lined 
up, may I make one brief observation ? 

Senator Hunr. Certainly. 

Admiral Pucu. When it comes to comparing the earning power of 
a doctor, I would like to point out that he is not able to earn anything 
until he has completed his education and has become approved by a 
licensing board. I mean, he cannot engage in any gainful oce upation 
related to his profession that will pay him anything that is of any 
consequence, whereas one who aspires to become an engineer may start 
working in his vacations and work some line that is very closely akin 
to his profession, and will begin to bring him in some considerable 
money. I have in mind the fact that I worked on my vacations 
in the coal fields of West Virginia, I was not able to get any employ- 
ment that was related in any way to medicine, but I did do work with 
students who were engineering students, and they were working in a 
line that really was a part of their education. 

General Armstrone. This first chart—incidentally, these charts 
were very kindly prepared by Admiral Pugh and his staff—this chart 
has to do with cumulative earnings of medical-dental and, I might say, 
other officers rather than line officers prior to the Compensation Act 
of 1949. In other words, at the time this extra $100 a month for 
doctors.and dentists was first passed this was the picture, and this 
shows two individuals finishing 4 years of college—I do not care 
whether it is Penn State or West Point or what have you—and this 
blue line then represents, shall we say, the other officer, the other arms 
and services, and this shows his earnings; this is years. At the end 
of 30 years he would have earned $165,070. 
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Now, this shows our friend who is going to medical or dental school, 
and this red line is his, and he ends up with a total of $138,421, or a 
difference which I have written in there in pencil of $26,549, 

Now, that has to do with no interest that the difference as the years 
went along might have created and, therefore, as a matter of interest, 
and this was done, inc identally, 5 years ago, we took 3 percent com- 
pound interest, not on the total of either side, but on the actual dif- 
ference from year to year of the cumulative earnings, and the figure 
‘ame out for the other than medical or dental of $191,397 or a total 
difference of $53,000. 

It was on the basis of these figures that it was considered that there 
should be some equalization, and it was determined by those who dis- 
cussed this that if we just said, “Pay all physicians and dentists 
$100 a month extra for 30 years that would pay them $36,000 in 30 
years,” and when applied over here it shows that the red line actually 

caught up and passed a little bit the others, but if you again apply 
the interest through the years, there was still a $10,000 shortage in the 
total cumulative earnings. 

Now, what happened when we passed the new Pay Act? Well, the 
picture is a little different. This again shows the differences without 
any extra $100-a-month, and the spread went from $26,000 to $39,000, 
and if you add interest there is another interest of $38,000 or a total 
of well over $70,000 difference. 

Now, when you apply the $100 a month, the red line or the medical 
and dental people, they never catch up. There is always a difference. 
In this instance there is a difference of $10,000 if you do not apply 
any cumulative interest whatsoever. 

Therefore, with the passage of the Pay Act, we took a percentage 
cut in pay at that time on the basis of this equalization theory. I 
wanted to bring that to the attention of the committee. Have I made 
those charts clear ¢ 

Senator Hunr. Thank you, General. 

Senator Srennis. I have one more question. General, you never 
did give us an estimate of the total cost of a medical education, did 
you’ I was making a memorandum here. You never did come out 
with a figure on that. 

General Armstrrone. No, sir. 

Senator Stennis. If you have no estimate, that is all right. 

General ArmstronG. I said that $1,800 was the documented estimate 
of the average cost per year and, of course, in any figure you must 
not only multiply that by 4 but in this instance we are also consider- 
ing what the individual ‘could have been earning in view of the fact 
that the m: jority of these individuals had 4 years of college education 
and could have been earning during that same period. 

Senator STEnnIs. Getting back now, it is frequently said to us 
that these men who are receiving this extra pay were all educated by 
the Government. I want to get it down as nearly as I can to the 
actual facts. You brought down this figure a while ago where you 
said that 3,000 of them were subject to the draft, which meant that 
from 6 months to 314 years of their medical education was paid for 
by the Government. Now, could you not bring that down and bring 
us an average? Would you say 3,000 of them then would aver age 2 
years of medical education paid for by the Government ? Would 
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that be a fair estimate? If you can bring it down there we will have 
something definite, you see. 

General Armstrone. Let me point out, first, that it is fallacious to 
think that we are dealing in that instance of ‘these 3,000 that I said 
were roughly left that were other than career Reserve officers, and 
this time now I am poring of the Army only—there are other in- 
dividuals in priority 1 who had no part of their education paid for. 
Priority 1 consists of those physicians and dentists, in this instance, 
who either had a part or all of their education paid for by the Gov- 
ernment, that is, their medical education or who were deferred from 
military service to pursue a profession, in this instance a medical 
education. 

Senator Srennis. I was not emphasizing the draft; I just added 
your 6 months and 314 years together, and it made 4, of course, and 
divided by 2, and that would be 2 years. 

General Armstrone. That would be all right, sir, if all 3,000 of 
these had had a part of their education paid for. What I am pointing 
out is that a not inconsiderable number of thhose were merely de- 
ferred to pursue their professional course. They were deferred from 
the draft, to be specific 

Senator Stennis. At their own expense. 

General ArmstronG (continuing). At their own expense; yes, sir. 

Now, what percent of that I am not prepared to estimate, and I 
doubt if anyone in this room could, but I should say that offhand, 
perhaps, it was 20 percent. I may be wrong. 

Senator Stennis. Twenty percent of the three thousand ? 

General Armsrrone. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Twenty percent. What, paid their own way? 

General ArmsrronG. Paid their own way; were deferred to pursue 
it, but not at Government expense. 

Senator Stennis. I think you ought to give us some figure that 
you think is approximately correct, saying how many of these men had 
a certain number of years ‘paid, : and then we can answer this criticism. 

General Armsrrona. That is right. Well, I should say that 20 per- 
cent of the 3,000, as my best guess estimate did not have any part of 
their education paid for. 

Senator Stennis. All right; that leaves 2,400. 

General Armsrronc. That leaves 2,400, and those would average 
out, perhaps, 2 years. 

Senator Stennis. Two years? 

General Armstrone. I would point out at this point, however, Sen- 
ator Stennis, that this very group that you and I are discussing at 
this moment are going to be the next ones to go out. We are about 
through with priority 1, and very shorly we are going to be dealing 
with a group that had no part of their education paid for. We have 
been paying this extra $100 a month all during this time to these 
people who had part or all of their education paid for by the Gov- 
ernment, but pretty soon we are back to just the old garden variety 
of people who pay their own way, the same as Lamont Pugh and I 
did. 

Senator Hunt. You will soon move into priority 2, the men who 
had over 90 days but less than 21 months. 

General Armsrronc. That is a very small group, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Hun. Let me ask you, is there something quite similar in 
preparing a young man for an officer in the Medical Cor ps and send- 
ing him to OCS and preparing him for a line officer? They are both 
at the expense of the Government sometimes. You are giving both 
of them an education. What I want to know is, we hear so much 
about the M. D.’s and the dentists getting their education at the ex- 
pense of the Government. My point is that a line officer goes to OCS, 
or most certainly when he goes to West Point and Annapolis, and he 
gets his education at the expense of the Government. I think they are 
very comparable. You agree with me? 

General Armsrrone. I am sorry to appear dense; I still am not 
quite following the chairman. 

Senator Hunt. A young man is drafted, and he looks to be a likely 
officer material, and you send him to officer candidate school at the 
expense of the Government. A young man wants to take medicine, 
and you did allow him to go to school at ‘the expense of the Government. 
What is the difference? There is no difference excepting that your 
physician went a little longer and it was a little more costly to him. 

General ArmstronG. Also my first impression of that is that you not 
only are preparing him to be a medical officer but you have, in the latter 
instance, an individual who, regardless of whether he stays in the 
service or when he goes out, you have a very valuable man in the 
community, perhaps a greater contribution than a man where you 
made him a temporary officer for a year or a couple of years, and then 
sent him back. 

Senator Hunt. I think that is a good point. 

Senator STENNIs. I have nothing else. 

Senator Hunt. Thank you, General. 


Dr. Martin, I am advised by Dr. Earnest that his State society is in 
session. He has left his State meeting to be with us, and is anxious 
to catch a plane to return. Would it inconvenience you if we heard 
Dr. Earnest first ? 

Dr. Martin. That would be quite all right. 

Senator Hunr. I do not think it will be very long. Please give 
your name, Doctor, and your position. 


STATEMENT OF DR. J. CLAUDE EARNEST, COUNCIL ON LEGISLA- 
TION, AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION, ACCOMPANIED BY DR. 
C. WILLARD CAMALIER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, AND FRANCIS 
J. GARVEY, SECRETARY, COUNCIL ON LEGISLATION 


Dr. Earnest. Mr. Chairman, lam Dr. J. Claude Earnest of Monroe, 
La. I am here today to express the views of the American Dental 
Association, of whose council on legislation I am a member, with 
regard to section 203 of the Career Compensation Act of 1949 and 
section 2 of Public Law 779, Eighty-first Congress. For the sake of 
brevity I will refer to these two acts hereafter simply as section 203 and 
section 2, respectively. With me are Dr. C. Willard Camalier, assist- 
ant secretary of the American Dental Association, and Mr. Francis 
J. Garvey, of Chicago, Ill., secretary of the council on legislation of 
the association, who will assist me to answer any questions which the 
committee may desire to ask. 
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Because, at the time this statement was prepared, there was no 
specific bill before the committee, I shall attempt to discuss this matter 
in its broadest possible sense and to touch upon the history of these 
laws, their present effect as we understand it, and some courses of 
action which might be open to the Congress, with comments as to 
the association’s position. 

As it exists today, section 203 provides for a special pay of $100 
per month to medical and dental officers of the Regular Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Public Health Service and to officers of certain Reserve 
and National Guard units, while serving on active duty so long as 
they are not serving as medical or dental interns. Officers of the 
Regular services can qualify (1) if they were on active duty on 
September 1, 1947, or (2) if they are commissioned before September 
1,1952. General officers who were on active duty as general officers on 
September 1, 1947, or who have since been appointed as general officers 
from the Medical or Dental Corps of a branch of the service whose 
members can qualify are also entitled to receive special pay. Reserve 
officers of the Medical and Dental Corps of the Officer’s Reserve Corps, 
the United States Air Force Reserve, the Naval Reserve, the National 
Guard, the National Guard of the United States, the Army of the 
United States, the Air Force of the United States, or of the Public 
Health Service who between September 1, 1947, and September 1, 
1952, volunteer and are accepted for extended active duty of 1 year 
or longer may also receive the special pay. 

Retired officers who are recalled to active duty are not entitled to 
special pay, even if they formerly received it. 

The points of particular interest about section 203 are: With re- 

gard to regular officers it created a 5-year period during which indi- 
ideals could qualify to receive special pay; for Reserve officers it 
offered special pay on a limited basis, if an individual qualified within 
the specified period. General officers of the Medical and Dental Corps 
may qualify without regard to a termination date, if they were quali- 
fied to receive the special pay prior to achieving the general officer 
grade. No special provision is made for flag officers because they are 
merely advanced in rank within their corps of the Navy. 

Section 2 reads as follows: 

Notwithstanding the provisions of section 205 of Public Law 351, Eighty-first 
Congress, commissioned officers of the Reserve components called or ordered to 
active duty with or without their consent, shall, if otherwise qualified, be en- 
titled to the benefits of section 203, of Public Law 351, Eighty-first Congress. 


— 


Section 7 of Public Law 779, Eighty-first Congress, made section 2 
permanent legislation. 

The meaning of section 2 is important to this discussion. On its 
face it is ambiguous and its meaning must therefore be determined 
by reference to other sources. Without discussing in detail involved 
rules of construction by which the conclusion was reached, counsel 
for the assoiation suggests that it may be paraphrased as follows: 

Medical and dental officers of the reserve components shall, if called or or- 
dered to active duty with or without their consent, be entitled to receive special 
pay at the rate of $100 per month for each month of active service. 

Counsel advises further that since section 7 makes this permanent 
legislation with Reserve officers are not affected by the cut-off date of 
September 1, 1952, and will be entitled to receive special pay so long as 
sections 2 and 7 of Public Law 779 remain in their present form, 
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whether such Reserve officers commence their tour of duty before or 
after September 1, 1952. 

Considering section 203 and section 2 together, the association be- 
lieves (a) all Regular officers on the Medical and Dental Cae of the 
affected services will, if they were on van on September 1, 1947, or 
were commissioned before September 1, 1952, receive the ae ial pay 
so long as they remain on active duty; (b) Reserve officers who prior 
to September 1, 1952, enter upon a voluntary tour of active duty for 
a period of 1 year or longer are entitled to receive special pay during 
the continuance of such tour of duty; (¢) general and flag officers of 
either the regular or the Reserve corps may be entitled to receive the 
special pay; ‘(d) a Medical or Dental C orps Reserve officer is entitled 
to receive a special pay if since September 9, 1950, the date of enact- 
ment of Public Law 779, he has entered upon active duty with or 
without his own consent; (e) no Regular officer commissioned after 
August 31, 1952, can receive special pay. 

Karlier I indicated that my remarks concerning this matter would 
be on a broad basis. This is because this matter is before the commit- 
tee in several ways: (a) a Member of the Senate in debate on the 
Armed Forces pay increase bill suggested that special pay be abol- 
ished entirely; (6) there is a bill before the Senate to include com- 
missioned officers of the Veterinary Corps in the groups entitled to 
special pay; and (¢) it is generally believed that the Department of 
Defense will propose amendments to the existing law for the purpose 
(1) of extending the period of time during which Regular officers may 
become beneficiaries of the special pay provisions; (2) of limiting the 
time during which Reserve officers may qualify for special pay; and 
(3) of making certain technical corrections to section 203. 

The history of special pay for physicians and dentists commences 
during the 1947 session of Congress when the Army and Navy sepa- 
rately proposed somewhat similar measures, one purpose of which was 
to provide special pay of $100 per month to physicians. At the time 
the late Secretary of War Patterson testified that there was a critical 
shortage of officers in the Medical Corps and that there was a contro- 
versial situation with regard to an impending shortage of dental 
officers. The House Committee on Armed Services heard the Secre- 
taries of War and of the Navy; the then Chief of Staff of the Army, 
General Eisenhower; the Surgeons General of the Army and of the 
Navy; prominent practitioners from civilian life; and representatives 
of the American Dental Association. The committee probed deeply 
into the necessity of including dental officers, and finally voted 21 to J 
to amend the original proposals so as to include dentists. The 
amended bill appeared before the Senate proposing to provide the ad- 
ditional $100 per month to both physicians and dentists and the 
need for the special pay for both classes of persons was urged most 
strenuously in the Senate by Secretary Forrestal and Admiral 
Swanson. 

As passed by the House, the bill provided a 2-year period during 
which individuals could qualify to receive special pay. Thereafter, 
they were to be eligible to receive $100 a month for each month of 
active duty until such time as they had received $36,000. The Senate 
amended the bill by extending the time during which an individual 
might qualify to 5 years. 
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The $36,000 limitation was removed when the law was included in 
the provisions of the Career Compensation Act of 1949. It had orig- 
inally been proposed by the Army on the theory that the average cost 
of a professional education amounted to some $26,000 and that this 
sum actually amounted to some $52,000 if the earnings which would 
have accumulated had the $26,000 been invested at a modest rate of 
interest been included. It was decided by the Army that this invest- 
ment loss could be amortized at the rate of $100 a month over a period 
of 30 years, which it determined to be the length of the average career 
of a medical officer. The Navy version did not contain the limitation. 

The idea of limiting the period during which one could qualify for 
this bonus was or iginally proposed by the Bureau of the Budget. Its 
initial thought was that the additional bonus should only be paid for 
that limited time. The same question was proposed by Mr. Cole to 
Secretary Patterson, who said (House Armed Services Committee 
hearings No. 152, p. 3043) : 

Mr. CoL_e. Would there be any serious objection to having this program run 
for a 5-year period? By that time, I mean, after 5 years that no new men taken 
into the department will get the bonus. Of course, those who have joined 
between now and 5 years from now will continue. There will be at least a 
semicontractual obligation on the part of the Government to carry it on for the 
rest of their career. 

Secretary PATTERSON. I see no advantage in putting in such a limitation. 

Mr. Co_e. When I went over to the Bureau of the Budget with this bill, such 
a provision was impressed upon me by the Director of the Budget. I resisted 
it, and said, “Why wave a red light in people’s faces? This is a party for 
drumming up recruits. You've got to get people in. That is the whole purpose 
of the bill. Why tell them, right on the face of it, that after 5 years this will 
all stop?” 

Secretary PATTERSON. You can change it in 5 years without reserving any 
right in the bill to do so. All pay is subject to the pleasure of Congress. 

Mr. Coie. I don’t propose stopping the pay at the end of 5 years for those 
who have joined between the adoption of this bill and the expiration of 5 years. 
I don’t mean that. However, it seems to me 

Secretary Parrerson. The Bureau of the Budget’s idea was to just place a 
5-year limit on, say, the $100-a-month extra pay. 

Later, when Secretary Forrestal was asked why the bill was limited 
to a 5-year period, he replied: 

I share, I must confess, in some of Judge Patterson’s remarks on that. I think 
it is, of course, the inherent prerogative of Congress to make adjustments at 
any time on rates of pay. I do not regard its inclusion or exclusion as a matter 
of substance. 

Former Surgeon General Norman T. Kirk, in discussing the extra 
pay said: 

The Army’s plan was that we pay the officer $100 per month or $1,200 per 
year for the first 30 years’ service. This was simply a procurement idea. We 
actually had difficulty in getting this bill through the War Department. They 


felt no officer should receive any more pay than another officer, but we are in 
a competitive market. We must have doctors. 


Dr. Karl Metz and Dr. Willard Camalier testified for the American 
Dental Association. They explained that although the Armed Forces 
appeared at that time to have only a slight shorta ige of dental officers, 
the actual facts were that a majority of the dental officers on duty 
were reservists who would be eligible for release within a relatively 
short time and that there were not, in fact, sufficient applications for 
the career service to provide the necessary replacements. They 
stressed the length of time and cost involved in acquiring a dental 
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education and showed how it compared closely on all counts with the 
time required for acquiring a medical education. 

The subcommittee had not recommended the inclusion of dentists 
in the law. In explaining that position, Mr. Blackney of Michigan, 
the chairman of the subcommittee, said : 

Your subcommittee has recognized the fact that there is a shortage of dentists 
in the service but that shortage is not as acute as the shortage of doctors (sic 
doctors of medicine). The whole question is one of supply and demand. 

In its vote on the question the full committee disagreed with the 
report of the subcommittee because of figures submitted to the full 
committee indicating that the shortage of dentists was expected to be 
22 percent during the succeeding fiscal year. 

At the hearings i in the Senate the same points were again stressed 
as to the need for the special pay. These were: (a) medic al and dental 
schools were cupable of producing only a given number of graduates 
each year; this tended to limit and would continue to limit the number 
of qualified personnel available for recruitment; there existed in all 
branches of the Armed Forces an expanding shortage of medical and 
dental officers due to the release of reservists and the numerous resig- 
nations of Regulars; the high cost of education for the health profes- 
sions coupled ‘with the length of time devoted to acquiring such edu- 
cation made it imperative for the physician and dentist to seek 
remuneration at rates higher than could be offered by the Army or 
Navy; there were available within the Veterans’ Administration nu- 
merous positions paying higher salaries than those offered by the 
armed services; in civilian life private practice offered the most lucra- 
tive return in years. In short, the supply of health personnel was 
and would continue to be relatively limited while the demand was 
and would continue to be great. The only way for the Services to 
compete for the personnel ‘they needed was to offer inducements of 
both a professional and financial nature which were relatively com- 
parative to those available in other openings. 

The following excerpts from House Report No. 703, Eightieth Con- 

gress, substantiate these conclusions: 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is to provide additional inducements 
to physicians, surgeons, and dentists to make a career of the United States mili- 
tary, naval, and public health services. * * * Unless remedial legislation is 
passed by the Congress the services will soon not be able to provide adequate 
health facilities for the personnel under the jurisdiction of the Army, Navy, and 
Public Health Services. 

With regard to the 5-year limitation period for qualifying for spe- 
cial pay the report said : 

The proposed bill establishes a 2-year (the Senate increased this to 5 years) 
eligibility period, and it is felt that this will tend to increase the number of 
doctors and dentists entering or remaining in the services, in that it will hasten 
the decision of many doctors and dentists to decide upon one of the services as 
a career. In addition a shorter eligibility period will give Congress an oppor- 
tunity to review the entire legislation at the end of that period. 

Actually, the Congress reviewed this legislation before the expira- 
tion of the 5-year period. The special law ‘became effective Se ptember 
1, 1947. Less than 2 years later the Congress had before it the bill 
which became the Career Compensation Act of 1949. The original 
draft of that law omitted the special-pay provisions but they were 
written into the law by the Congress with a significant amendment to 
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the 1947 act which indicated that the Congress had considered the 
entire matter once more. This was the omission of the limitation of 

$56,000 as the total amount of special pay which might be paid to any 
one officer during his service career. 

In considering Public Law 779, the Congress again considered sec- 
tion 203 and found that its provisions needed modification to meet the 
situation as it existed in the summer of 1950. It thereupon enacted 
separate legislation for the benefit of Reserve officers of the Medical 
and Dental Corps by providing to them the special pay while on active 
duty whether they were ordered to such duty voluntarily or involun- 
tarily. Further, ‘probably because it could not foresee the length of 
the emergency, it made this provision for Reserve officers permanent 
legislation. In so doing it removed the limiting date of Se ptember 1, 

1947, so far as Reserves are concerned and reversed that principle of 
section 203 which specifically required volunteer service of 12 months 


or more. ° 
Now, for the third time in 5 years the Congress has before it the 
problem of special pay for physicians and dentists. Three proposi- 


tions are involved: (a) The extension of special pay to a third group 
of professional people, the veterinarians; (4) extending the quali- 
fying period for Regular officers until September 1, 1957, and bring- 
ing the provisions of section 2 into line with this thesis; and (¢) com- 
plete abolition of special pay. 

With regard to (a), the American Dental Association believes that 
this is a problem for Congress, in its discretion, to solve. The associ- 
ation is neither opposing nor supporting the proposition. 

With regard to (b), the association would be in favor, not of ex- 
tending the qualifying period for an additional 5 years but of remov- 
ing any limitation of time upon it. As Secretary Patterson pointed 
out in 1947, the Congress has complete jurisdiction over pay and may 
change, amend, increase, or modify existing pay rates or bases of com- 
pensation at any time. The extension of the period for any specified 
time will serve only to cause the armed services to urge additional 
extensions as each new period expires. By now, any morale problem 
with regard to disparity of pay between members of the health services 
and commissioned personnel of the other branches should have been 
solved. But to provide for two classes of pay within the Medical and 
Dental Corps will not only create a new and special morale factor but 
it will definitely inhibit the chances of the armed services to recruit 
permanent personnel in the future, unless the economic conditions 
in the country should return to such a place that the financial return 
and security of the career services will be more attractive than the 
financial rewards from private practice. Further, the necessity for 
congressional discussion of such periodic extensions will tend to revive 
any morale problems which may exist latently on account of pay 
differentials. 

Actually, the term “special pay” as applied to this additional com- 
pensation is misleading in connotation. It appears to single out mem- 
bers of the health professions for special treatment not accorded to 
members of other corps or branches of the service. This was not the 
intention of the 1947 law. The real purpose was to meet. competitive 
sarnings for similar personnel outside the service and to adjust, in 
terms of total compensation received during a service career, the 
amounts received by members of the health professions, compared to 
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those received by other career officers, when greater costs of educa- 
tion and loss of earning period due to longer period of education were 
considered. It was upon this basis that the Army and Navy originally 
justified the legislation to the Congress. (See Secretary Patterson's 
letter of transmittal, par. 5, dated April 17, 1947, appearing on p. 6 
of Senate hearings on the Army-Navy-Public Health Service Medical 
Officer Procurement Act.) 

So far as adjusting the language of that portion of section 203 which 
relates to Reserve officers is concerned, the association is willing that 
technical adjustments to clause (3) of subsection (a) be made to 
incorporate therein the sense of present section 2. However, it would 
not agree to language which would modify, impair, or terminate the 
right of Reserve dental officers involuntarily called to active duty to 
receive the special pay during all periods of such duty, no mi utte r when 
commenced, This is presently aright granted under section 2 

With regard to (c), that is, the proposal to terminate spec ial pay 
completely, the association would make the following remarks, many 
of which are equally applic: able to (b). 

Termination of the special pay for all officers would be the deliberate 
breach of a condition of employment, freely established by the Con- 
gress, for the purpose of securing adequate numbers of competent, 
high-grade members of the medical and dental professions as career 
personnel in the armed services. It was the intention of Congress in 
1947 that any none or dental officer who entered the career service 
prior to September 1, 1952, should receive as part of his compensation 
$100 per month for ¥ least 30 years. By either remaining in or enter- 
ing the career service during the qu: alifying period, a medical or dental 
officer furnished the consideration for his part of the contract. If the 
Congress were to abolish special pay, it must, in equity and good con- 
science permit every career officer to tender his resignation on the 
effective date of the special pay termination. Since this abviously is 
not practical at the present time, it would be manifestly unjust for 
Congress to diminish the monthly pay of career personnel until at 
least such time as this could be done. 

Since Reserve officers are in general serving involuntarily, whether 
or not they have as a condition for being commissioned executed papers 
indicating that they were simultaneously volunteering for immediate 
active duty, the bre: ach-of-contract aspect is not so strong. However, 
many persons subject to possible early call under Public Law 779 were 
in fact induced to volunteer and to enter upon their periods of service 
in consideration of the additional $100 per month. By section 2 Con- 
gress specifically held out to those who would become Reserve officers 
the promise that they would receive $100 per month during aie 
period of service. By section 5 it specifically imposed a penalty, to wit 
the loss of the $100 per month, upon those who might wait to enter the 
Armed Forces through the selective-service process and who might 
thereafter apply for commissions. By this action, it also brought the 
Reserve officer within the limits of the contract aspect and should ae- 
cordingly prov ide to such officers also the right immediate ly to tender 
their resignations in the event of termination of special pay. 

Further, with regard to Reserve officers, there is a special need for 
the additional pay provided. While any person who may be called 
upon to leave his occupation to enter upon active duty will suffer some 
loss in terms of salary, continuous experience, possibilities of promo- 
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tion, and the like, the self-empoyed professional man, and this is the 
most numerous group in dentistry today and I might say here, Mr. 
Chairman, I am in that group; I am a Reserve officer and subject to 
recall, and I know I would take an awful beating if I had to close my 
office again and go back into service. As you know, office space is at a 
premium to get most any time, and you will almost have to go into a 
contract and keep your office while you are gone, and I am just men- 
tioning that fact. “We will come back to that later, if the chairman 
would like. 

The self-employed professional man suffers specific losses, for which 
he cannot be compensated by his office. As a dentist he has invested a 
substantial sum in outfitting his office. He has committed himself to 
either a long-term rental agreement or to the purchase of space for 
his office. He has been—in the group now in or about to enter the Re- 
serves—in practice for a number of years and has during that time 
built up a following of patients. The very location of his office has 
acquired value because of the habits instilled in patients of seeking 
dental service there. The years immediately preceding his entry into 
service have in general been the hard years of rel: atively low earnings 
and high expense while trying to establish his practice. He may either 
continue to pay rent or mortgage payments on his office, if he wishes 
to preserve his location, or he may be compelled to sacrifice this valu- 
able asset. During 2 years his patients will become accustomed to 
seeking other dentists for treatment and upon his return he will have 
again to suffer through the period of practice building. I might men- 
tion here, too, Mr. Chairman, when you are away from your office, and 
you come back and open up, your old patients do not flock back; you 
have got a period of getting them back. 

Since he is in service for a limited time, he cannot in all cases aban- 
don his home and he must continue to pay on this. If he has been far- 
sighted with regard to his plans for the future he has laid the founda- 
tion for his life and annuity insurance programs and he must continue 
to pay for these out of his service pay. In short, as a professional man 
he has acquired certain types of obligations which he cannot slough 
off as can an employed reservist who does not have similar obligations 
and who is guaranteed the return of his job upon his release. 

Senator Hunt. By law. 

Dr. Earnest. Yes, sir. 

For these reasons alone, Dental and Medical Reserve officers are 
entitled to continue to receive the $100 per month during their period 
of service. 

Basically, the reasons which were sufficiently compelling in 1947 to 
induce Congress to adopt special pay have not been affected by the 
passing of the years. While there has been some expansion in the 
number of dental graduates due to the establishment of four new 
dental schools, the demand for civilian dental services has kept pace 
with the additional number of available dentists. Likewise, the gain 
in numbers of graduates has been offset by losses due to death or retire- 
ment. Consequently, the practice of dentistry as a civilian continues to 
be financially attractive in comparison with a career in the Armed 
Forces. 

Tho latest complete figures on the incomes of dentists are thove 
contained in an article by William Weinfeld of the National Income 
Division, Office of Business Economics, Department of Commerce, 
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which was based upon a survey of the 1948 incomes of dentists and 
published in the January 1950 issue of Survef of Current Business. 
This article indicates that the gross income of private practitioners of 
dentistry in 1948 was $945 million. Preliminary reports on 1951 
income indicate that for last year this figure will exceed $1 billion. 
Thus the earnings. of dentists in private practice have continued to 
rise in the years since the adoption of special pay. The article reveals 
that for 1948 independent practitioners had mean net incomes of 
$7,047; salaried dentists employed by other dentists had a mean net 
income of $5,968; and s salaried dentists employed by industry, Federal, 
State, or local governments, had a mean net income of $4,993. From 
this it can be seen that the 1947 act tended to bring the gross income 
of dental officers generally in line with the mean net incomes of 
private practitioners in 1948 if the total pay of a major is assumed 
to be representative of the median pay grade. Since most officers 
in the Dental Corps do not advance above the grade of colonel, the 
majority represents the middle pay grade of the five remaining groups. 
To remove $1,200 from this would be to reduce this grade well below 
the mean net income group of private practitioners. 

The cost of dental education and its length was another factor 
given consideration by Congress in 1947. The total average cost to 
dental students for the 4 years of dental education, exclusive of living 
costs, was $3,902 based upon the costs in effect on October 15, 1951. 
To this must be added the cost of predental education. On that same 
date 41.4 percent of all students in dental schools had had 4 years of 
predental training, 26.2 percent had 3 years, 31 percent had 2 years, 
and 1.4 percent had more than 4 years. Thus 69 percent had 3 years 
or more. Using the rate provided by title II of the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act whereby the Government paid tuition and other costs 
at a rate of $500 per year, the $3,902 figure becomes $5,400. Assuming 
that living costs were at least $100 per month an additional $8,400 
must be added bringing the total expenditures to $13,800. Since dental 
students spend most of their summers in school in laboratories or 
clinics they do not have much time in which to earn money during 
the summer vacation. The $13,800 figure may, therefore, be taken as 
fairly representative of the cost of dental education to the individual 
student. Where the student has had 4 years of predental work, and 
this is true in 42.8 percent of all cases, $1,700 more accrues to the total. 
Figures on the number of dental interns are not currently available 
but at least one State, Delaware, requires completion of an internship 
before a candidate can apply for his license to practice dentistry. 

These costs are higher than they were in 1947 and preliminary 
announcements from several dental schools indicate a trend toward 
increased tuition costs for the next school year commencing in the 
fall of 1952. 

The history of the past sometimes indicates the pattern for the 
future. In the legislative history of the law it appeared that im- 
mediately following World War II there was not only a rapid loss to 
the armed services of Reserve dental officers but that in addition there 
were numerous resignations from career officers. The actual strength 
figures of the regular establishment are, of course, restricted infor- 
mation and not available to the association. However, it is a known 
fact that when the Korean war commenced, of the four services 
affected by this law, only the Public Health Service had its full com- 
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plement of Regular dental officers. All of the other services were 
deficient. The association’s membership records do not indicate that 
any large number of dentists have indicated their transfer or entry 
into the Regular corps since June 1950. It must, therefore, be assumed 
that the short: age of Regular officers has continued and perhaps grown. 
In the light of the postwar experience indicating that reservists did 
not generally apply for regular commissions in the Dental Corps, it 
is hardly probable that many of the Reserves presently on active duty 
will seek commissions as Regulars. In view of our present commit- 
ments abroad, the possibility of universal military training at home, 
and the probability of a greater authorized permanent strength of 
the Armed Forces, it is reasonable to expect that unless the career 
service becomes more attractive, the Congress will be under the neces- 
sity of continuing the authorization for the involuntary use of Reserve 
dental and medical officers for a long time to come. Such a contin- 
gency is not welcome to the members of the dental profession. It 
can be avoided if the career ranks are brought up to full strength, 
something which in all probability cannot be done if the special-pay 
provisions are repealed completely or if those commissioned after 
September 1, 1952, must accept $100 per month less than their brother 
officers throughout their service careers. 

Therefore, the American Dental Association recommends that the 
equalization pay of $100 per month be continued for all dental and 
medical officers on active duty; that the limiting date for qualifying 
be removed; and that Reserve officers continue to receive the pay 
whether ordered to duty on a voluntary or involuntary basis, 

Senator Hunr. Thank you, Doctor. That is a very fine informa- 
tive statement. Much of the information that the committee will need 
in detail is in your statement. 

The Chair regrets to advise that his presence is demanded on the 
floor, and therefore the committee will stand in recess until I can 
return, 

(‘There was a short recess. ) 

Senator Hunr. Dr. Camalier, did you have any comments you 
wanted to make ¢ 

Dr. Camauier. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that I think the state 

ment we have submitted has been very comprehensive and informative, 
and all I would like to say is that the American Dental Association 
trongly urges that this be kept intact as it is, and made permanent, 
if possible, so that we do not—if we do not do this, the morale situa- 
tion will be very much to our disadvantage and to the disadvantage of 
the corps. I simply make that statement, with nothing further to add 
at this time. 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Garvey, did you have anything to add to that? 

Mr. Garvey. I would like to say one thing for the record, if I may, 
Senator, and it can be stricken if it seems inappropriate. 

The gentleman from Illinois this morning, in his preliminary 
remarks of the discussion at this part, indicated that he would make 
some enemies because of his position, and I want to assure him for 
the record since he made that statement that he will make no enemies 
in the Dental Association because we believe every Member of Con- 
gress has a complete right to propose any legislation which he wants, 
and if it affects our interest and we cannot make a good case for it, 
we do not want it. 
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If we can make a good case for it we figure Congress will see the 
light, so the gentleman from Illinois need not fear making any enemies 
in the dental profession. 

Senator Hun. Thank you. 

Dr. Martin ¢ 


STATEMENT OF DR. WALTER B. MARTIN, BOARD OF TRUSTEES, 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Dr. Martin. Senator, lam Dr. Walter Martin, a practicing physi- 
cian of Norfolk, Va. Iam appearing here as a member of the board 
of trustees of the American Medical Association at their request to 
represent their viewpoint in this matter under discussion. 

I do not have a prepared statement, and I am simply going to make 
one or two points or emphasize certain ones that have been made. 

I think it might be worth while to say that I have had 6 years of 
service in the Army in the two World Wars, and am pretty weil famil- 
iar with some of the problems of the armed services in the procurement 
of medical care for the soldiers. 

Now, we were before a Senate committee in August 1950 and 
supported the Doctors’ Draft Act, so-called. 

I think it might be worth while to mention why we did that, because 
it was not altogether a popular position. We realized that the average 
high-school boy is about LS years old, and if you add an average of 
8 to 9 years to that training, that there are relatively few doctors 
who would come under the Draft Act, that they would be young, in- 
experienced men, and would not be able to fill the needs of the Armed 
Forces for trained and experienced men in the various specialties, 
and we felt it was necessary that a broader field be opened up in which 
the Army and Navy and Air Force could procure their necessary 
personnel, 

Therefore, we recommended that the age limit be raised to 50 from 
What it was then, 45 in the bill, to 55, and it was settled for the 
age of 50. 

We wanted the Armed Forces to have an adequate number of 
doctors. We wanted them withdrawn in an orderly way from the 
various communities so that these communities would not be stripped 
of the necessary personnel but at the same time that the Armed Forces 
would acquire the necessary number of men. 

We wanted also to provide that these men who had received educa- 
tion from the Government, being in part or in whole, that they should 
repay that moral obligation, although there was nothing in the law 
that required them to do that prior to this Draft Act; and we wanted 
to make it possible for men who had been exempted from the services 
for various reasons to be available for service in this emergency. They 
were the reasons that impelled us to do that. 

Now, we were conscious of the fact that the economic factors entered 
into the procurement of men for the services, and that would be mul- 
tiplied in the older age group 

At the present time, I am informed that about 60 percent of the 
shortage of medical officers in the Armed Forces falls in that older 
age group, the men who are competent in the various specialty groups 
or who are mature enough to occupy command positions, so that since 
this one priority is about exhausted, and it will be necessary to go 
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into priority 2 and 3, and since the shortage of men is—60 percent 
of them are in the older age group—it is going to be necessary to tap 
that group. 

Now, economically those men will suffer very much more than will 
the younger age group. They are men who are in practice, who will 
have to give up their practices, close their offices and go away for a 
period of 2 years, come back with the difficulties of acquiring offices 
again and reestablinshing themselves in practice. 

I think a large number of them would do that for purely patriotic 
motives, but that would not get the situation met even then and would 
not equalize in any way the expense that they would experience. 

Therefore, we feel that this extra $100 is in no sense an incentive 
pay; it does not begin to meet the expense that those older men would 
experience, but it is in a way an adjustment of their pay and an equali- 
zation of their economic loss that they would appreciate, and that 
they would feel that they would to a certain extent be compensated for 
that economic loss. 

The statement has been made here by General Armstrong and which 
is very complete and very detailed. I have not a prepared statement, 
but I would simply like to emphasize that the position taken by Gen- 
eral Armstrong in presenting the matter before you for the armed 
services is essentially the same position that is taken by the American 
Medical Association, and we endorse that, and we hope that you will 
give it full consideration and that you will understand that the Ameri- 
can doctors, represented by the American Medical Association, are in 
thorough agreement and in approval with the statement that he has 
presented. 

If there is any particular factual data that you wish concerning some 
of the questions you have propounded, we w ill be very glad to get that 
information for you and present it to you in proper form ‘for the 
information of the committee. 

If there are any particular questions you want to give me now I will 
either answer them or get the answers for you. 

Senator Hunt. Doctor, are you familiar with the rather extensive 
advertising campaign, the campaign by personal contact through let- 
ters, advertising over the radio, that failed to produce the number of 
physicians and dentists for the services in 1950? 

Dr. Martin. Yes. 

Senator Hunt. It was because of the failure of that intensive drive 
to bring in sufficient numbers of medical personnel that the physicians 
and dentists draft bill was suggested and enacted, isn’t that a correct 
statement ? 

Dr. Martin. Yes, and the creation of a new emergency by the 
police action in Korea. ) 

Senator Hunt. In Korea. 

Also, Doctor, to point up two professions, and especially your pro- 
fession and my profession, through a special draft act, that was not 
especially pleasing to the medical and dental professions, isn’t that 
a true statement ¢ 

Dr. Martin. It is not quite a correct statement. I think the facts 
were that it was realized that an older age group would be needed 
and, I think, the vast majority of my profession realized that, and 
agreed to it; that the procedure in the previous war of volunteer action 
was rather bad from the general standpoint of many communities. 
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For instance, one State volunteered 254 percent of its quota; other 
States were far under their quotas at the time the war ended, and 
that was a very unfair burden, and we felt that the draft act which 
would select these men on an even basis throughout the Nation and 
protect the civilian economy was a better way of securing the medical 
services required, 

Senator Hunr. I conducted those hearings, Doctor, and I think it 
was Dr. Henderson who testified to the fact that the two professions 
felt somewhat embarrassed that we could not produce the personnel 
excepting through a draft act. That is why I asked that question. 

Dr. Camaurer. Mr. Chairman, I would say that we were rather 
opposed to it in principle, too. We only accepted it because we 
thought it would be the expedient thing to do. 

Senator Hunt. Because, as Dr. Martin said, it was the best way 
to do it. 

Dr. Martin. Yes. 

Senator Hunr. I do not know that I have any more questions, 
Doctor. We sahil will take advantage of your suggestion and 

call on you for some additional data along the lines of the questions 
I asked General Armstrong, so that we can set up a comparison of 
costs of education, of losses in financial return to the various cate- 
gories of men who go into the armed services, so that we can attempt 
to set up some equalization as between the education that costs some 
$35,000 or $40,000 to send a man through West Point and Annapolis 
as compared with what it costs the Government to educate a physician 
or a dentist during the period of the war, so we will be calling upon 
vou, perhaps, for some of that information. 

Dr. Martin. We will be very happy, Senator, to give you that in- 
formation, and we can obtain, I think, almost any information along 
that line that you wish. 

Senator Hunt. We have one more medical witness, Dr. Krill. 


STATEMENT OF DR. W. R. KRILL, AMERICAN VETERINARY 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Dr. Kriti. That isright. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I want to express 
our appreciation for the opportunity to appear here in connection 
with this incentive pay for officers of the medical profession. 

Today with me is Dr. Hardenburg, who is executive secretary of 
the American Veterinary Association. 

My name is Walter R. Krill; I am a veterinarian and am dean of 
the ¢ ‘ollege of Veterinary Medicine at Ohio State University. I am 
appear ing before you in ‘behalf of the American V eterinary Medical 
Association as a member of its executive board, also as chairman of 
the association’s emergency advisory committee which is concerned 
with all military and civil defense affairs affecting our profession. 

It has been a pleasure to be rather closely associated with similar 
matters for several years. As far back as 1947, I was a member of the 
Medical Civil Defense Committee. Since then, I have served as a 
representative for veterinary medicine on the Healing Arts Educa- 
tional Advisory Committee to Selective Service and am a civilian con- 
sultant to the Surgeon General of the Air Force. Also, as dean of 
a school I have been in constant contact with veterinarians who were 
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just entering, serving, or discharged from military service. Last year 
I contacted many Veterinary Corps officers of the Air Force on a tour 
to Europe for the Surgeon General. 

The only purpose in relating this brief biography is to point out 
that I am rather intimately acquainted with the personnel problems 
of the Armed Forces. I trust this will also indicate to the committee 
why I feel quite well qualified to speak on the subject of incentive pay 
for medical service officers. 

Although veterinary corps officers do not receive this compensatory 
pay we are convinced that it should be continued. There are good 
reasons for the continuation which we know will be ably presented by 
representatives of the medical and dental professions. Working from 
that assumption, 1 would like to outline why we believe Veterinary 
Corps officers should also receive this additional pay. 

First, veterinarians are, along with physici ians and dentists, regis- 
tered and subject to call under Public Law 779, ¢ ommonly referred to 
as the doctors draft law. The registration of veterinarians under this 
law was recommended by the Armed Forces and our association sup- 
ported it because of the shortage of veterinary officers in the Army 
and Air Force. After the original registration on October 16, 1950, 
many veterinarians volunteere .d for commissions and active duty. For 
a time those volunteers for immediate active duty met the needs for 
officers, but, for some time now, it has been necessary to call Reserve 
officers to active duty without their consent. 

Many of those veterinarians who volunteered in 1950 did so with 
the belief that they would receive the $100 a month inducement pay. 
In fact, in some instances, in addition to reading in the papers that 
they would receive the extra pay, they were also so informed by Army 
personnel in charge of examining and induction stations. It is easy 
to imagine their ¢ hi agrin when they later learned that they would not 
receive this additional pay. The fact that they were required to regis- 
ter along with physicians and dentists, but did not receive the same 
pay for equivalent grades, had a serious effect on their morale. 

Veterinarians were not included in this special pay provision in 
1947 because there was not a serious shortage of officers at the time. 
However, with the beginning of the war in Korea, there was a definite 
need which has existed ever since exce pt for a per iod when volunteers 
met the demand. No doubt, most of those early volunteers were of 
the opinion that they would receive the inducement pay. 

Undoubtedly, the medical and dental representatives will point out 
the cost of acquiring a degree in either of those professions. It should 
also be pointed out that veterinarians spend a minimum of 6 years 
in college acquiring their degrees. In fact, of all veterinary students 
admitted last fall, 60 percent had completed 3 or 4 years of preveter- 
inary college training prior to being admitted to the 4-year oe 
sional course. ‘The financial out]: ay for fees and tuition for 6, 7, or 
years would average about four to five thousand dollars for Se 
admitted to their own State college or university, and $12,000 to 
14,000 for students attending a college outside of their State. The 
cost of room and board for 6, 7, or 8 years would be from $4,000 to 
$6,000 more. It is readily apparent that veterinarians graduating 
today have invested from $8,000 to $20,000 in their education. Natur- 
ally—and I might say that would include some loss from their earning 
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power during that particular time because it has been pointed out 
here that veterinarians in their training cannot engage, as engineers, 
during the summer months, during some phases of work in connection 
with their profession—they are not permitted to carry on their pro- 
fessional activities until after they have graduated and are properly 
licensed—they are looking forward to a fairly lucrative career after 
graduation to repay themselves or the people who have financed their 
professional education. 

Even with the additional $100-a-month pay, the income of officers in 
the Veterinary Corps would not be equal to that which is usual in ecivil- 
ian pursuits. There is still a rather severe shortage of veterinarians 
and, consequently, there are many opportunities for rather lucrative 
employment. The Bureau of Animal Industry of the United States 
Department of Agriculture has experienced great difficulty. in attract- 
ing and retaining veterinarians. The annual starting salary with 
the BAT is $4,205 which can be raised to $5,060 within 1 year. This is, 
of course, more than the pay of second lieutenants, which is the grade 
at which veterinarians are commissioned following graduation. 

It seems certain, therefore, that, if the Veterinary Corps is to con- 
tinue to attract and retain a fair share of the best young veterinarians 
for a career in the Armed Forces, proper salary compensation must 
be provided. True, at present, they can be forced into active duty 
by Public Law 779, but for the welfare of the services there should be 
2 percentage of these young officers who want to make the Veterinary 
Corps a lifetime career. With the present day differential, there is 
little prospect of that. 

Another factor, which is not of direct concern to the Armed Forces 
but which is important to the Nation, is the most efficient utilization of 
our scarce professional manpower. By offering inducement pay to 
the new graduates, they will be attracted to military service. This 
will avoid calling to active duty an older man who is established in 
practice or some other field such as research, and who is in the most 
productive years of his life. The utilization of veterinarians in the 
Veterinary Corps immediately following graduation is the most eco- 
nomical period to withdraw them from the civilian pursuits which 
contribute greatly to the national health, safety, and interest. 

The veterinarian who has established a practice of his own and who 
is then called to military duty faces a dilemma which invariably is 
costly. It is almost impossible to engage an assistant to carry on while 
the practitioner is in military service. After spending from 5 to 10 

vears developing a practice, it can all be dissipated rapidly when the 
veterinarian is called to active duty. 

There is one such case of a young man I was referred to yesterday 
who was reporting to go into service. He had to close an investment— 
he had a hospital and an investment that he had of about $20,000. He 
could not get anyone to take over. The farmers in the community are 
trving to do their best - get him out. You may be hearing from him, 
General Armstrong. I do not know about that, but he closed up and 
is reporting for active duty. 

The percentage of veterinarians who are self-employed is, of course, 
high as in the other professions. Absence from a practice for 2 years 
of military service is much more disastrous than to leave a salaried 
position which will be available upon return from military duty. 
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In summary, I would like to review the reasons why we firmly 
believe the incentive pay for medical and dental officers should be 
continued and why veterinary officers should be included: 

1. Because of the double jeopardy resulting from Public Law 779 
and because veterinarians are the only professional group, in addition 
to physicians and dentists, required to register under it. 

2. Because there is a shortage of medical service officers and com- 
pensatory pay is necessary to make military careers attractive. 

8. Because many veterinarians now on active duty volunteered for 
service with the belief that they would receive the additional pay, and 
were, in fact, so told by Army officers. 

4. Because of the high cost and length of time required for degrees 
in the medical, dental, and veterinary medical professions. 

5. Because income from civilian pursuits is much higher than the 
income of oflicers in the Veterinary Corps. 

6. Because incentive pay is essential to attract and retain a per- 
centage of the most capable, highly qualified veterinarians for military 
careers. 

7. Because it will result in the most economical utilization of scarce 
veterinary manpower. 

8. Because of the serious disruption to private practice which is 
caused by absence due to military service. 

I made this statement rather brief because I know your time is im- 
portant. If there are any question I would be very glad to answer 
them, and we have a great deal of information which we would be 
very glad to supply to this committee. Thank you. 

Senator Hunt. Thank you, Doctor. We may be calling on you for 
some of the information you volunteered to give. I might ask you 
some questions as to how many veterinary surgeons do we have in all 
of the armed services / 

Dr. Kritz. 1 cannot give that exactly. I think there were some- 
where around six or eight hundred, isn’t that so, about four hundred 
and some in the Army and about two hundred and some in the 

General ArMstronG. There are a total of 670; 460 in the Army and 
210 in the Air Force, of whom 151 in the Army are Regular, and 309 
non-Regular; 56 Regular in the Air Force and 154 non-Regular. 

Senator Hun. General Armstrong, may I ask you what is your sit- 
uation at this particular time with reference to recruiting veterinary 
surgeons ¢ 

General Armsrrone. Up to this time, through the indirect action; 
we might say, of the current laws we have filled our requirements, and 
I believe this is true of the Air Force, for veterinarians.. But only 
today I was informed by the chief of our veterinary division that it 
appears that we will have to place calls upon selective service within 
the next 2 or 3 months in order to fill our requirements. 

Senator Hunvr. Doctor, again, thank you very kindly for coming 
down and giving us a statement. We are glad to have it in the record 
along with the other two professions. 

Now, Mr. Whiting, I think in the hearings this brings us to the 
place where we are going to ask you to summarize the position of the 
Secretary of Defense’s office with reference to the matters that have 
been under discussion here for the last two full days. 
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STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE WHITING—Resumed 


Mr. Wuitina. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. ; 

The Secretary asked me to express his appreciation for the hearings 
and the kindness with which you have let everyone in every service of 
the Military Establishment appear and present not only in person 
but through data and information, the information you will wish for 
your committee. 

Secondly, I think that he feels definitely, as do I as his representa- 
tive, that we heave made a very clear exposition of the feeling of the 
services, and that we have brought to the committee the very best men 
who are the administrators and are responsible for, the men of the 
military services who are either responsible for the administration 
or other operations in the military. 

I think to brief this whole thing so that you can bring this to a 
conclusion, if you will grant me the privilege, I would read about two 
paragraphs from the Hook Commission’s original request from Sec- 
retary Forrestal for a report on uniformed pay, and then make a 
slight reference to what hazard and incentive pay was meant to be by 
the Commission, then I will ask you if we may present to your com- 
mittee in writing answers to questions raised by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois this morning so that you may have the answers of 
the services and the Office of the Secretary of Defense and other com- 
ponent parts in the Military Establishment to those questions. 

I believe we have presented, then, an accurate, a complete, a thor- 
ough and an absolutely dependable set of statements of facts having 
to do with military pay. 

If I may, I will read this short paragraph from the report on career 
compensation for the uniformed forces which was made for presenta- 
tion to the Congress in 1949: 

The Advisory Commission on Service Pay, in making its recommendations, 
has given full consideration to the Secretary of Defense’s request for a com- 
pletely unbiased and objective advice covering every significant phase of a 
sound system of compensation for persons at all levels in the branches of the 
uniformed services. 

The National Security Act of 1947 provided for a single national Military 
Establishment. Justice requires that all persons within this organization be 
given an equal opportunity for pay and promotion according to their ability. 
This principle should apply equally to the Regular and Reserve forces whose 
combined strength constitutes the backbone of our national security. 

We have tried, first, to give an unbiased and a completely fair and 
just military compensation to the members of the Military Establish- 
ment throughout the Nation. 

In the matter of hazard pay, which is one of the principal problems 
we have been discussing, I think this might be very helpful: 

The. Commission, after reviewing previous studies, hearing presentations by 
the services, and personally observing representative operational and training 
activities, is of the unanimous opinion that some adidtional pay should be 


awarded to individuals who, on a voluntary basis, carry out peacetime functions 
involving more than the ordinary military risk and danger. 


I am speaking of hazard and incentive pay. 


Such pay should be granted only when qualified personnel are actually in 
hazard-duty status under orders and performed in accordance with the ap- 
propriate department’s regulations rigorously observed. 
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Primarily the Commission centered its attention on these activities which 
today are associated with exceptional risk and danger. Studies were made of 
flying and submarine duty, particularly, and all of airborne activity, including 
glider und parachute duty; handling of lepers, diving and demolition of ex- 
plosives, all of which except the last now carry extra pay. The Commission 
believes that individuals engaged in all of these functions merit special pay, al- 
though not at the same rate, and urges continuing study of the problem so 
that with the consent of the Congress additional pay may be granted to 
activities which may gain features constituting unusual hazard or risk. For 
example, it may later be determined that work with fissionable materials or 
bacteria may involve exceptional hazard as operations in these fields progress, 
on the other hand, current activities, such as frigid area and sea patrols and 
mountain maneuvers may be found, on study, to be hazardous and as a result 
placed on a voluntary basis. 


Here is our justification for extra pay: 


Close examination of the nature of hazardous duty and the expressed or im- 
plied reasons for accepting risks indicated that the incentive to engage and 
remain in hazardous occupations, provided a more realistic and practical basis 
for determining the rates of special pay than the theory of recompense for shorter 
career expectancy. The recompense or replacement concept, although proper 
method for many years as the sole argument for hazard pay, was found want- 
ing for several reasons. 

First, the higher mortality during peacetime is a major fatcor in flying only 
and, even in this field, varies considerably with technical experiment and changes, 
size of force, conditions of craft, and time and place. Submarine duty in peace- 
time, it was found involved virtually no fatalities since the introduction of a 
hazard differential but, in wartime, men in this service had a high fatality rate. 

You will recall that Admiral Fechteler said there was a 23-percent 
loss by death of all of the act = personnel engaged in submarine duty 
during the war, World Wa 

“Parac yn on uceilies * and, had th e highest injury rate.” Tam 
quoting in on behalf of the Army, parachute and glider and other 
oper: me Sem groups, a paper that is classified. I think it will very 
clearly establish this. 

Diving and leprosy duties offered potential death and disease to a great degree, 
but admittedly are primarily not dangerous, but rather disagreeable and gen- 
erally unsought occupations. Such findings rendered impossible to establish a 
rate or rates of pay related to life expectancy which would, even for a relatively 
short time, achieve economic equity between those who accept the hazard and 
those who do not. 

The argument presented that the life expectancy of an air officer was 12 
years less than a ground officer, and that a 50-percent increase in base pay 
equalized this differential is thus immaterial even if true. The Commission has 
heard a divergence of actuarial opinion as to the accuracy of the 12-year shorter 
life expectancy, but it is unanimously agreed that paying a 50-percent differential 
over the entire career is a tontine, giving a considerable benefit to those who 
survive and little or no benefit to those who do not. 

That is for the survivor. 


This percentage career pay would further encourage men to fly when their flying 
prime was past and when for their own good and for the good of the service 
they should desist. 

We went into that with _ care as to whether or not general 
officers and men of certain age brackets and physical conditions should 
fly at all. 

We had found—and I had been over the country and made a serious 
study of this—that our four principal aiyfields were named after 
generals who had flown when they had been past their flying careers, 
and tried to do things that even younger officers should not have done. 

They had the courage, they h: ad the stamina, but the skill had been 
lost by not having h: ad sufficient flying time, and that is the reason we 
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wanted to keep them on this flying schedule because this is a very inter- 
esting fact, and I had this run off this morning, and I put this in 
quotations as provided from Admiral Hauser’s office of the Secretary 
of Defense : 

Here are the figures on the number of general and flag officers drawing flying 
pay as of April 1,1952. Air Force 274, Navy 81, Marine Corps 10, total 365, Their 
annual flying pay at $150 per month would total $657,000. The estimated cost 
of hazard, incentive pay for fiscal year 1953 is $240,546,048. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, you are getting the services of 365 of the 
finest airmen in the world to continue flying and continuing on flying 
pay and flying status, and the operation ‘and study of the flying opera- 
tions of the whole field of the air for $657,000 a year, which is $1,800 
an officer. 

If we lost one ship, one airplane of any type of the finer planes that 
we now make, we will wipe out any saving we might make by taking 
away the flying pay of all of these officers in the three services. 

Speaking for the Secretary of Defense, I would recommend strongly 
against this in the national interest, the military interest, and in every 
other interest. 

Speaking again for the Secretary, I would recommend that the 
scales as now made for hazard and incentve pay, be continued at least 
for this area and time with which we are concerned while we are still 
engaged in war operations. 

You need but read the public press, you need but talk to some of the 
flying men and to consider this testimony as offered, to know that this 
is correct, and I hope if it does come to the place where there is a 
difference of opinion that there will be either a committee formed to 
study this particular phase, the matter of hazard and incentive pays, 
and that there will not be any stopping of the increase having to do 
with the proposed increase in basic pay. 

I believe that Senator Douglas this morning stated that he was for 
an increase in pay, and the increase in pay and basic pay could be 
considered by the Senate and passed with any appropriation that 
might be made, military appropriation, even though the hazard pays 
are not disturbed at this time and are made subject to study. 

With that, and the one statement that the Secretary has pledged 
his office and all of the component parts of the Military Establishment 
to the wiping out, insofar as it is humanly possible, of any abuses that 
have been made in the handling of special pays or travel allowances 
or any other matters which are a matter of administration only, and 
asking the permission to put it in writing, answers that are accurate 
and complete and timely, that is, up to date, to Senator Douglas, his 
statements of this morning, I would like to close the hearing for the 
Secretary of Defense’s office and state we are subject to call at any 
time your oe wishes to call them. 

Senator Hunt. Thank you, Mr. Whiting. 

I am wondering if you will say to the Secretary’s office that as soon 
as they have the material that you immediately have spoken of, that I 
would like to be advised that that is available. It probably will be 
sent to this committee, to Chairman Russell. 

Mr. Wuitina. That is right. 

Senator Hunt. And if his office will give me a call, too, so that. I can 
know about it and give some study to it, I would appreciate it. 
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Mr. Wuitinc. We will see it is in sufficient copies so that you and 
Senator Russell and the others concerned may have it, and it will be 
done promptly so that you may have it available for conference next 
week. 

Senator Hunt. Before adjourning the committee, is there anyone 
in the room who has any comment he would like to make for the 
record? If not, Mr. Whiting, thank you again for your very valuable 
services and contribution to this ver y vexing problem. You have been 
most helpful. 

Mr. Wurrtne. Thank you, Senator. 

(Whereupon, at 4:20 p. m. the subcommittee adjourned.) 

(The subcommittee subsequently submitted the following report and 
iletioun ndations, which is hereby made a part of this record :) 


REPORT OF SUBCOMMITTEE, SENATE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, WITH 
RESPECT TO SPECIAL AND INCENTIVE PAys 


(Hunt, Chairman; Stennis; Long; Saltonstall; and Cain) 


During the debate on the military pay raise bill amendments were offered which 
would have eliminated or substantially reduced the incentive and special pays 
now authorized for members of the military services performing specific duties. 
Because these incentive and special pays were not altered by the bill under con- 
sideration and were not considered by the Armed Services Committee, the chair- 
man urged that the amendments not be adopted pending further study and report 
thereon to the Senate. 

It was evident that this action by the chairman contributed to the defeat of the 
proposed amendments. Furthermore, previous actions by the Congress have 
evidenced a growing sentiment among Members that some of the special pays 
provided are too high or not properly administered. 

Since the Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee had been reviewing the 
administration of the laws dealing with special and incentive pays, these hearings 
were continued and expanded to include incentive pays, special pays, overseas 
allowances, special allowances for military attachés and combat pay. The mem- 
bers of the subcommittee designated to consider the subject matter are: Senator 
Hunt, chairman: Senator Stennis, Senator Long, Senator Saltonstall, Senator 
Cain. 

HEARINGS 


Prior to convening the hearings, the chairman of the subcommittee directed 
a letter to the Secretary of Defense outlining the scope of the hearings and sug- 
gested that the question of these special pays be carefully reviewed within the 
Department in the hope that recommendations could be submitted for the modi- 
fication of present laws or the rules and regulations under which the payments 
are administered. 

Hearings were held April 16 and 17 at which time testimony was taken from 
the following: Lawrence Whiting, representing the Department of Defense; 
Hon. Thomas K. Finletter, Secretary, Department of the Air Force; Vice Adm. 
William M. Fechteler, Chief of Naval Operations, United States Navy; Gen. 
Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Chief of Staff, USAF; Vice Adm. J. H. Cassady, Deputy 
Chief of Naval Operations (Air) ; Lt. Gen. A. C. McAuliffe, United States Army; 
Commander A. C. Miller, Jr., legal assistant to the Fiscal Director, Bureau of 
Naval Personnel: Hon. Paul H. Douglas, United States Senator from the State 
of Illinois; Maj. Gen. George E. Armstrong, The Surgeon General, United States 
Army; Dr. J. Claude Earnest, Council on Legislation, American Dental Associa- 
tion, accompanied by Dr. C. Willard Camalier, assistant secretary, and Francis J. 
Garvey, secretary, Council on Legislation; Dr. Walter B. Martin, board of trus- 
tees, American Medical Association; and Dr. W. R. Krill, American Veterinary 
Medical Association. 

The subcommittee also took cognizance of a letter from the Secretary of the 
Air Force dated June 24, 1952, to Senator Saltonsall concerning the constructive 
steps which the Department of the Air Force has taken to tighten up the adminis- 
tration of flight pay. The letter follows: 
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JUNE 24, 1952. 
Hon. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
United States Senate. 

DeraR SENATOR SALTONSTALL: This is in reply to your request during appropria- 
tions hearings on June 6, 1952, that the Air Force indicate constructive steps taken 
and a constructive approach concerning incentive pay. 

I am sure that you are aware of the various programs the Air Force has had to 
tighten up the administration of flying pay. I have directed that this be a con- 
tinuing program. 

The Air Force requires young men of the highest quality to fly and fight its 
enormously complicated aircraft. Despite improvements in our airplanes and 
weapons, the capabilities of men controlling them will be the limiting factor. To 
get the best young men the Air Force must compete with industry. 

I believe in this basic American competitive system. However, to compete with 
industry for the required high-quality young man, we must provide incentive pay. 
I firmly believe further that this incentive pay should be increased rather than 
decreased. 

The Air Force requires a very stringent program for its officers to qualify for 
fiving pay. This program includes a total of 100 hours actual flying each year 
by all pilots which includes 15 hours at night, 20 hours of instrument, and a 
minimum of 35 hours in each 6 months despite the Executive order which permits 
a rated officer to obtain flying pay for flying 4 hours a month. In addition the 
Air Force has annual physical and professional tests to further insure each man’s 
qualifications for flying status. Failure to meet any of the requirements results 
in the rated officer meeting a flying evaluation board. This stringent program 
has resulted in the removal of some 8,000 officers from flying status since 1948. 

I know the Air Force is criticized for permitting officers serving in administra- 
tive positions to be paid flying incentive pay for maintaining their flying pro- 
ficiency. I believe, however, that if flying pay were eliminated, most of these 
officers would voluntarily terminate their flying careers. These administrative 
officers constitute our only ready reserve to meet D-day combat requirements and 
provide flexibility for the rotation of assignments from administrative and staff 
positions to operational assignments. I believe that it would be extremely 
dangerous to eliminate this reserve. 

The administrative steps that have been taken to insure that the granting of 
incentive pay for flying is not abused by the Air Force have come from within the 
Air Force. As stated above, I have directed that this be a continuing study. 
However, since this study has come from within the Air Force, I propose to recom- 
mend to the Secretary of Defense that a commission similar to the Hook commis- 
sion be established to study this whole area of incentive and hazardous-duty 
pay—not only within the Air Force but within the entire Defense Establishment 
to determine whether or not changes should be made. I strongly recommend, 
however, that no action be taken to cut existing incentive pays until the results 
of a commission such as I have indicated above, or possibly a commission such 
as you might wish to appoint, will have reported its findings and recommendations 
on this matter. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) THOMAS K. FINLETTER. 


In every case these witnesses testified that present incentive and special pays 
could not be reduced and in some cases they were not now adequate. Frankly, 
the members of the subcommittee were disappointed that no suggestions were 
offered for reducing either the amount of the payment now authorized or the 
number of military personnel entitled to these pays. While the members of the 
subcommittee are convinced that drastic reductions in incentive and special pays 
without knowledge of the possible efforts might seriously hamper the military 
services, we are not convinced that all such payments are now on a fair and 
equal basis or that reductions cannot be made in some areas despite testimony 
to the contrary. 

Some members of the subcommittee are convinced from the proof that there 
should be reductions in the amounts of some of the payments now authorized, 
and in the number of military personnel entitled to these payments, and feel 
that the administration of the law has been inadequate in these respects. -How- 
ever, these members also feel that these reductions can properly be made only 
after a full development of all the facts and the careful application of these 
facts to the needs of the services; such reductions cannot be properly made on 
the floors of the Congress nor by hasty action of congressional committees. 
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APPLICABLE STATUTES 


Section 204 of the Career Compensation Act of 1949 (Public Law 351, 81st 
Cong.) entitled “Incentive Pay—Hazardous Duty” is the basic statute authorizing 
the so-called “incentive pay.” This section delineates nine “hazardous duties” 
in broad terms and fixes the rates of pay authorized for performing these duties 
under such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the President. There 
are two rates of pay for incentive pay. 

(a) Flight pay and submarine pay vary according to rank as indicated in 
the following table. 





Monthly Monthly 
Pay grade: rate Pay grade—Continued rate 

O-S eee rE ok $150. 00 ae cabin entail $100. 00 
O-7 EZ f _ 150.00 Wate a _. 100.00 
O-6 aa hu -. 210.00 BPD ci sick in arecre tec eee 75. 00 
O-5 e es . 180.00 tk ah hat 67. 50 
O- a Ss cecivicametieians ae ae BED cack diac ies caret ke task tnd 60. 00 
DRI i; deirsbhuledebicnitns detain chatter. 120. 00 a ae he ee J Ee 52. 50 
PL Batik tetinss Gctaveteckedioees ciao | Se RR oie se re ahs ot ete 45. 00 
ak et hades 100. 00 DPN a eases esas a nd osteo epaee 37. 50 
TOON ils dct e nice das rae 100. 00 I lac ert ata cigcs tame aghwe 30. 00 
WG a otic 100. 00 


(0) The rate for the remaining hazardous duties are on the basis of $50 for 
enlisted members and $100 for officers monthly. 

Section 303 (b) of the Career Compensation Act of 1949 in broad terms au- 
thorizes the Secretaries of the uniformed services to fix additional overseas 
allowances after considering all elements of cost of living to members and their 
dependents residing in such areas. 

The services have adopted uniform procedures in administering their pro- 
visions of this section. There are no specific statutes dealing with special allow- 
ances for military attachés. Such alowances are made on the theory of reim- 
bursement to the individual concerned for expenditures in the interest of the 
Government. 

(c) An amendment to the military pay raise bill was adopted by the Senate 
providing for “combat pay” for military personnel in Korea. While this amend- 
ment was eliminated in conference, it is a subject which wil require further 
consideration, 

DISCUSSION 


The members of the subcommittee have reviewed the testimony presented 
during and subsequent to the hearings. Members of the subcommittee are in 
general accord with the principle of extra compensation for those members 
whose primary duties are hazardons and in some instances to attract competent 
personnel to specific types of duties. Furthermore, members of the subcommittee 
are aware of the complexity of the problem and that there are numerous ques- 
tions which can only be answered by long study and personal observation. In 
reviewing the testimony there are several areas Within the scope of the hearings 
which members feel should be explored in an effort to reduce and equalize the 
incentive and special pays now in effect. A few possible areas for consideration 
in some of the subjects considered follow: 

Flight pay 

(a) Since this is the only type of hazardous-duty pay which may be con- 
tinued regardless of whether the primary assignment of the member involves 
the duty for which additional pay is authorized, the question arises as to whether 
this policy should be continued. Members of the subcommittee see a marked 
distinction between flying which is necessary to the maintenance of an effective 
air arm and flying which is accomplished solely for the personal proficiency of 
an individual. It would appear that more senior officers are maintained on a 
flying status than are required to fill unit assignments involving actual flying 
duties. While the actual cost of flying pay to such officers is not large, the 
cost of maintaining and operating airfields and planes for proficiency flying is 
a sizable amount. In other words, are too many senior officers being maintained 
on flying status? 

(b) As previously indicated, there are two rates of hazardous-duty pay as 
follows: (1) Applicable to flight and submarine duty, which varies according 
to rank and (2) applicable to other hazardous duties which varies between en- 
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listed and officer members. Should not the rate be the same for all types of 
hazard duty? 

(¢) One of the arguments for hazardous-duty pay is the additional cost of 
life insurance to the member concerned. Would additional free Government 
insurance help to solve the problem? 

(d) The rates of flight and submarine pay increase from $100 per month for 
a second lieutenant or ensign to $210 per month for a colonel or a captain in 
the Navy. Since junior officers perform the major part of the hazardous duties, 
should not the maximum pay for these duties be in the grade of major or lieu 
tenant commander? 


Submarine pay 


Since the rate of pay for submarine duty is the same as provided for flying 
duty, the questions in (0), (ec), and (d) above apply. 


Other hazardous duties for which additional compensation is authorized 


These should be reviewed for possible reductions in the amount authorized 
as well as the rules and regulations under which the payments are administered. 


Overseas allowances and special allowances for military attachés 


The method of determining the amounts authorized, as well as the adminis- 
tration of such payments, should be reviewed. With respect to military attachés’ 
allowances, the expenses which are considered as reimbursable should be carefully 
considered. 


Conclusions 


‘The testimony of the officials appearing before the subcommittee was uniformly 
strong against a reduction or elimination of any incentive or special pay. It 
was their testimony that any reduction in present payments would seriously 
hamper our military program. The subcommittee feels that drastic cuts in these 
payments without sufficient study might do serious damage to our military 
effectiveness, but as previously indicated, the members are not convinced that 
all such payments are on a fair and equal basis or that reductions cannot be 
made in some areas despite the testimony. 

It is apparent to the members of the subcommittee that the complexity of the 
problem and the time necessary for a complete detailed study makes this subject 
one which can best be handled by an independent commission of experts. The 
subcommittee does not have the time or the facilities to make a detailed review 
of the day-to-day administration of the program under which incentive and 
special pays are disbursed. Such a study should include a review of the applicable 
statutes and, more particularly, the rules and regulations under which these 
payments are administered. Such a study should also include actual investi- 
gation to determine the degree of economy and efficiency in the programs. 

Members of the subcommittee are particularly concerned with indications that 
there may be abuses in the flight-pay program. Particular reference is made to 
proficiency flying which is designed to maintain the efficiency of the rated officers 
in the military services. Under the present procedures it appears possible that 
officers who will never be called on to carry out flying missions draw flight pay 
for maintaining an unnecessary proficiency. Such a study should determine 
whether more efficient procedures can be devised to weed out a greater number 
of oider officers from flying status or conversely to maintain on flying status 
only those officers for whom there could reasonably be expected a future flying 
assignment. There are at the present time many rated officers serving in posi- 
tions where their primary duty does not require flying, and the members feel 
that many of these officers will never have positions in the future in which 
their primary duty will require flying. It seems to us that there is room for 
orienting this program more toward the maintenance of an effective combat 
air arm and less toward a group of officers proficient in flying miscellaneous 
noncombat types of planes. 

While the major part of this report deals with flight pay, it is because more 
questions have been raised concerning this type of incentive pay. It should 
not be construed to indicate that the other types of incentive and special pays are 
less important or that the present statutes and rules and regulations under which 
payments are administered are fair and equitable. 


Recommendations 


The subcommittee recommends that a letter be transmitted to the Secretary 
of Defense requesting that he appoint an appropriate civilian commission to 
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study the subject matter of this report and assist the subcommittee in making 
recommendations to the Senate. The letter follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
June 24, 1982. 
Hon. Robert A. Lovett, 
Secretary of Defense, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: During the debate in the Senate on the military pay 
raise bill (H. R. 5715) amendments were offered which would have eliminated 
or substantially reduced certain incentive and special pays now authorized for 
members of the military services performing specified duties. An amendment 
providing for “combat pay” was adopted, although this title of the bill was 
subsequently eliminated in conference. 

Secause incentive pays, special pays, overseas allowances, special allowances 
for military attachés, and combat pay were not affected by the provisions of 
the bill as reported and had not been considered by the committee, I urged that 
the amendments not be adopted, with the understanding that the committee 
review the subject matter of these amendments and submit a report to the Senate 
at a later date. It is my opinion that had I not agreed to have the committee 
study this problem and report thereon, the Senate would have adopted some of 
these amendments. 

As you may know, a subcommittee of the Armed Services Committee subse- 
quently heard representatives of the military services with respect to the above- 
listed special pays and allowances. I am enclosing a report which the subcom- 
mittee has made as a result of the hearings. 

Because of the complexity of the problem and the lack of time for the members 
to make a detailed study of these sundry payments, it appears to the subcom- 
mittee that this matter can best be studied in the first instance by a civilian 
commission similar to the Hook Commission. It is therefore suggested that 
you name such a civilian commission to make a thorough examination of these 
pays. Since the present rates of incentive and special pays were, in substance, 
recommended by the Hook Commission, it would appear desirable to appoint 
individuals who did not serve with that Commission. Such a study should include 
a review of the applicable statutes and the rules and regulations under which the 
payments are administered. The questions raised in the subcommittee report 
are simply suggestions for study and should in no way limit the commission's 
action. I am hopeful that the commission can complete its study and be available 
early in the next Congress to assist the subcommittee in arriving at an equitable 
solution to this problem. 

I am sure you are aware that several efforts have been made in the Congress 
to modify some of these payments with considerable support, and without a 
doubt further efforts will be made. I would therefore suggest that the com- 
mission review these actions in the Congress, including testimony offered to 
committees of the Congress. 

I will appreciate your cooperation and advice with respect to this request. 

Sincerely, 


The subcommittee envisions a commission similar to the Hook Commission, 
which made a study of the military-pay system. Since the members of the 
Hook Commission recommended, in substance, the present rates of incentive 
and special pay, it would be desirable to name as members individuals who did 
not serve as members of the Hook Commission. It is hoped that the commission 
san have its study sufficiently completed to assist the subcommittee in finishing 
its task early in the Highty-third Congress. 

LESTER C. Hunt. 
JOHN C. STENNIS. 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
RUSSELL B. LONG. 
Harry P. Carn. 








